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LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 


FRAGMENT VI.—O'KELLY’S TALE (CONTINUED. ) 


“| Lert off at that flattering portion of my history where I became a 
horse-dealer ; in this capacity I travelled over a considerable portion of 
Ireland, now larking it in the West—jollifying in the South—and 
occasionally suffering a penance for both enjoyments, by a stray trip to 
Ulster. In these rambles I contrived to make acquaintance with most 
of the resident gentry, who, by the special freemasonry that attends my 
calling, scrupled not to treat me on terms of half equality, and even invite 
me to their houses—a piece of condescension on their part, which they 
well knew was paid for in more solid advantages. 

“In a word, Mr. O’Leary, I became a kind of moral amphibia, with 
powers to sustain life in two distinct and opposite elements—now brushin 
my way among frize-coated farmers, trainers, dealers, sharpers, an 
stablemen ; now floating on the surface of a politer world,where the topics 
of conversation took a different range, and were couched in a very 
different vocabulary. 

“My knowledge of French, and my acquaintance with Parisian life, at 
least as seen in that class in which I used to mix, added to a kind of 
natural tact, made me, as far as manners and “usage” were concerned, 
fully the equal of those with whom [ associated ; and I managed matters 
so well, that the circumstance of my being seen in the morning with 
cords and tops of jockey cut, showing off a “screw,” or extolling the 
symmetry of a spavined hackney, never interfered with the pretensions [ 
put forward at night, when, arranged in a suit of accurate black, I turned 
over the last new opera, or delivered a very scientific criticism on the 
new “ballet” in London, or the latest fashion imported from the 
Continent. 

“Were I to trace back this part of my career, I might perhaps 
amuse you more by the incidents it contained, than by any other portion 
of my life ; nothing indeed is so suggestive of adventure, as that anomaly 
which the French denominate so significantly—*“ a false position.” The 
man who—come, come, don’t be afraid, though that sounds very like 
Joseph Surface, ’'m not going to moralize—the man, I say, who 
endeavours to sustain two distinct lines in life is very likely to fail in 
both, and so I felt it, for while my advantages all inclined to one side, 
my taste and predilections leaned to the other; I could never adept 
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knavery as a profession—as an amateur I gloried in it: roguery without 
risk was a poor pettifogging policy that Ispurned; but a practical joke 
that involved life or limb, a hearty laugh, or a heavy reckoning, was a 
temptation I never could resist. The more I mixed in society, the 
greater my intimacy with persons of education and refinement, the 
stronger became my repugnance to my actual-condition, and the line of 
life I had adopted. While my position in society was apparently more 
fixed, I became in reality more nervously anxious for its stability. The 
fascinations which in the better walks of life are thrown around the man 
of humble condition but high aspirings, are strong and sore temptations, 
while he measures and finds himself not inferior to others to whom the 
race is open, and the course is free, and yet feels in his own heart that 
there is a bar upon his escutcheon which excludes him from the lists. I 
began now to experience this in all its poignancy. Among the 
acquaintances I had formed, one of my most intimate was a young 
baronet, who had just succeeded to a large estate in the county Kilkenny. 
Sir Harvey Blundell was an Anglo-Irishman in more than one sense: from 
his English father he had inherited certain staid and quiet notions of 
propriety, certain conventional ideas regarding the observance of etiquette, 
which are less valued in Ireland ; while from his mother he succeeded to 
an appreciation of native fun and drollery, of all the whims and oddities 
of Irish life, which strange enough are as well understood by the Anglo- 
Irishman, as by one ‘to the manner born.’ 


“I met Sir Harvey at a supper party in College. Some song I had sung of 
my own composing, or some story of my inventing, I forget which, 
tickled his fancy: he begged to be introduced to me, drew his chair over 
to my side of the table, and ended by giving me an invitation to his house 
for the partridge shooting, which was to begin in a few days; I readily 
assented—it was a season in which I had nothing to do, my friend Dan 
had gone over to the Highlands to make a purchase of some ponies; I 
was rather flush of cash, and consequently in good spirits. It was 
arranged then that I should drive him down in my drag, a turn out with 


four spanking greys, of whose match and colour, shape and action, I was 
not a little vain. 


“We posted to Carlow, to which place I had sent on my horses, and 
arrived the same evening at Sir Harvey’s house in time for dinner. This 
was the first acquaintance I had made, independent of my profession. Sir 
Harvey knew me as a Mr. O’Kelly whom he met atan old friend’s chamber 
in College; and he introduced me thus to his company, adding to his 
intimates in a whisper I could overhear— devilish fast fellow, up to every 
thing—knows life at home and abroad, and has such a team!’ Here were 
requisites enough in all conscience to win favour among any set of young 
country gentlemen, and I soon found myself surrounded by a circle who 
listened to my opinions on every subject, and recorded my judgments with 
the most implicit faith in their wisdom, no matter on what I talked, 
bso wine, the drama, play, sporting, debts, duns, or duels, my word 
was iaw. 

“ Two circumstances considerably aided me in my present supremacy : 
first, Sir Harvey’s friends were all young men from Oxford, who knew little 
of the world, and less of that part of it called Ireland ; and secondly, they 
were all strangers to me, and consequently my liberty of speech was un- 
trammeled by any unpleasant reminiscences of dealing in fairs or auctions. 

“ The establishment was presided over by Sir Harvey’s sister, at least, 
nominally so—her presence being a reason for having ladies at his parties ; 
and although she was only nineteen, she gave a tone and character to the 
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habits of the house, which without her it never could have possessed, Miss 
Blundell was a very charming person, combining in herself two qualities 
which, added to beauty, make a very irresistible ensemble: she had the 
greatest flow of spirits, with a retiring and almost timidly bashful dis- 
position: courage for any thing, and a delicacy that shrunk abashed from 
all that bordered on display, or bore the slightest semblance of effrontery. 
Ishall say no more, than that before 1 was a week in the house 
1 was over head and ears in love with her; my whole thoughts centred 
in her; my whole endeavour, to show myself in such a light as might 
win her favour. 

“Every accomplishment I possessed—every art and power of amusing, 
urged to the utmost by the desire to succeed, I exerted in her service ; 
and at last perceived that she was not indifferent to me. Then, and then 
for the first time, came the thought—who was I that dared to do this— 
what had I of station, rank, or wealth, to entitle me to sue—perhaps to 
gain the affections of one placed like her? The whole duplicity of my 
conduct started up before me, and I saw, for the first time, how the mere 
ardour of pursuit had led me on and on—how the daring to surmount a 
difficulty had stirred my heart, at first to win, and then to worship her— 
and the bitterness of my self-reproach at that moment became a punish- 
ment, which even now I remember with a shudder. It is too true! The 
great misfortunes of life form more endurable subjects for memory in old 
age, than the instances, however trivial, where we have acted amiss, and 
where conscience rebukes us. I have had my share of calamity, one way 
or other—my life has been more than once in peril—and in such peril as 
might well shake the nerve of the boldest: but I can think on all these, 
and do think of them often, without fear or heart-failing ; but never can I 
face the hours, where my own immediate self-love and vanity brought 
their own penalty on me, without a sense of self-abasement, as vivid as the 
moment I first experienced it. But I must hasten over this. I had been 
now about six weeks in Sir Harvey’s house, day after day determining on my 
departure, and invariably yielding when the time came, to some new request 
to stay for something or other—now, a day’s fishing in the Nore—now 
another morning at the partridge—then there was a boat-race, or a music- 
party, or a pic-nic—in fact, each day led on to another, and I found 
myself lingering on, unable to tear myself from where I felt my remain- 
ing was ruin, 

“ At last I made up my mind, and determined, come what would, to take 
my leave never to return. I mentioned to Sir Harvey in the morning, 
that some matter of importance required my presence in town, and, by a 
half promise to spend my Christmas with him, obtained his consent to my 
departure. 


“ We were returning from an evening walk—Miss Blundell was leaning 
on my arm—we were the last of the party who, by some chance or other, 
had gone forward, leaving us to follow alone. For some time neither of us 
spoke: what were her thoughts I cannot guess; mine were, I acknow- 
ledge, entirely fixed upon the hour I was to see her for the last time, 
while I balanced whether I should speak of my approaching departure, or 
leave her without even a good-bye. 

“I did not know at the time so well as I now do, how much of the 
interest I had excited in her heart depended on the mystery of my life. 
The stray hints I now and then dropped—the stories into which I was 
occasionally led—the wild scenes and wilder adventures in which I bore 
my part—had done more than stimulate her curiosity concerning me. 
This, I repeat, I knew not at the time, and the secret of my career weighed 
like a crime upon my conscience. I hesitated long whether I should not 


disclose every circwmstance of my life, and, by the avowal of my utter un- 
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worthiness, repair as far as might be the injury I had done her. Then 
came that fatal ‘amour propre’ that involved me originally in the pur- 
suit, and I was silent. We had not been many minutes thus, when a 
servant came from the house to inform Miss Blundell that her cousin, 
Captain Douglas, had arrived. As she nodded her head in reply, I per- 
ceived the colour mounted to her cheek, and an expression of agitation 
passed over her features. 

“*Who is Captain Douglas? said I, without, however, venturing to 
look more fully at her. 

“ «Qh! a cousin, a second or third cousin, I believe; but a great friend 
of Harvey’s.’ 

«¢ And of his sister’s too, if I might presume so far ?” 

« ¢ Quite wrong for once,’ said she, with an effort to seem at ease: ‘he’s 
not the least a favourite of mine, although 

“* You are of his!’ I added quickly. ‘ Well, well, I really beg pardon 
for this boldness of mine. How I was about to continue I know not, when 
her brother’s voice calling her aloud, broke off all further conversation. 

«Come, Fanny,’ said he, ‘here’s Harry Douglas, just come with all 
the London gossip—he’s been at Windsor too, and has been dining 
with the Prince. O’Kelly, you must know Douglas, you are just the men 
to suit each other.—He’s got a heavy book on the Derby, and will be 
delighted to have a chat with you about the turf’ 

* As I followed Miss Blundell into the drawing-room my heart was 
heavy and depressed. 

“ Few of the misfortunes in life come on us without foreboding. The 
elouds that usher in the storm cast their shadows on the earth before they 
break ; and so it is with our fate. A gloomy sense of coming evil presages 
the blow about to fall, and he who would not be stunned by the stroke 
must not neglect the warning. 

“ The room was full of people—the ordinary buzz and chit-chat of an 
evening-party was going forward, and an hundred pleasant projects were 
forming for the next day’s amusement, among which I heard my name 
bandied about on every side. 

“*O’Kelly will arrange this,’ cried one—‘leave it all to O’Kelly—he 
must decide it ;) and so on, when suddenly Blundell called out— 

“* O’Kelly, come up here,’ and then taking me by the arm he led me to 
the end of the room, where, with his back turned towards us, a tall 
fashionable-looking man was talking to his sister. 

«“* Harry,’ cried the host, as he touched his elbow, ‘let me introduce a 
very particular friend of mine—Mr. O’ Kelly.’ 

“Captain Douglas wheeled sharply round, and, fixing on me a pair of 
dark eyes, overshadowed with heavy beetling brows, looked at me sternly 
without speaking. A cold thrill ram through me from head to foot as I 
met his gaze; the last time we had seen each other was in a square of 
the Royal Barracks, where he was purchasing a re-mount for his troop, and 
I was the horse-dealer. 

**Your friend, Mr. O’ Kelly !’ said he, as he fixed his glass in his eye, 
‘and a most insulting curl, half smile, half sneer, played about his mouth. 

** How very absurd you are, Harry,’ said Miss Blundell, endeavouring 
‘by an allusion to something they were speaking of, to relieve the excessive 
awkwardness of the moment. 

«Yes, to be sure, my friend,’ chimed in Sir Harvey, ‘and a devilish good 
fellow too, and the best judge of horse-flesh.’ 

'**T haven't a doubt of it,’ was the dry remark of the captain ; ‘but how 
did he get here ?” 

«6 Sir,’ said I, in a voice scarce audible with passion, ‘whatever, or 

-whoever I am, by birth at least Iam fully your equal.’ : 
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«*D———n your pedigree,’ said he coolly. 

“« Why, Harry? interrupted Blundell: “what are you “thinking of ? 
Mr. O’ Kelly is . 

«* A jockey—a horse-dealer if you will, and the best hand at passing off 
a screw I’ve met for some time. I say, sir,’ continued he in a louder tone, 
‘that roan charger hasn’t answered his warranting—he stands at Dycer’s 
for you.’ 

“ Had a thunderbolt fallen in the midst of us the" consternation could 
not have been greater—as for me, every thing around bore a look of mockery 
and scorn; derision and contempt sat on evéry feature, and a wild uncer 
tainty of purpose like coming insanity flitted through my brain: what I 
said, or how I quitted the spot, I am unable to say—my last remembrance 
of that accursed moment was the burst of horrid laughter that filled my 
ears as I rushedout. I almost think that I hear it still, like the yell of the 
furies ; its very cadence was torture. I ran from the house—I crossed the + 
fields without a thought of whither I was going—escape, concealment, my 
only object. I sought to hide myself for ever from the eyes of those who 
had looked upon me with such withering contempt; and I would have 
been thankful to him who would have given me refuge beneath the dank 
grass of the church-yard. 

“ Never did a guilty man fly from the scene of his crime with more 
precipitate haste, than did I from the spot which had witnessed my shame 
and degradation. At every step I thought of the cruel speeches, the harsh 
railings, and the bitter irony of all before whom but one hour ago I stood 
chief and pre-eminent ; and although I vowed to myself never to meet any 
of them again, I could not pluck from my heart the innate sense of my: 
despicable condition, and how low I must now stand in the estimation of) 
the very lowest I had so late looked down upon. And here let me passingly 
remark, that while we often hold lightly the praise of those, upon whose 
powers of judgment and reach of information we place little value, by 
some strange contrariety we feel most bitterly the censure of these very 
people, whenever any trivial circumstance, any small or petty observance 
with which they are acquainted, gives them for the time the power of am 
opinion. The mere fact of our contempt for them adds a poignancy to 
their condemnation, and I question much if we do not bear up better 
against the censure of the wise, than the scoff of the ignorant. 

“On I went and on, never even turning my head, for though I had left 
all the little wealth I possessed in the world, I would gladly have given it 
ten times told, to have blotted out even a particle of the shame that rested 
on my character. Scarcely had I reached the high road, when I heard the 
quick tramp of horses and the rattle of wheels behind me; and so strong 
were the instincts of my fear that I scarcely dared to look back ; at length 
I did so, and beheld the mail-coach ¢oming towards me at a rapid pace. 
As it neared I hailed the coachman, and without an inquiry as to where 
it was going, I sprung up to a place on the roof, thankful that ere long I 
should leave miles between me and my torturers. 

“The same evening we arrived in Cork; during the journey I made 
acquaintance with a sergeant of a light dragoon regiment who was. pro 
eeeding in charge of three recruits to the depot at Cove. With the quick 
eye of his calling, the fellow saw something in my dispirited state that 
promised success to his wishes ; and he immediately began the thousand- 
times told tale of the happiness of a soldier’s life. I stopped him short at 
once, for my mind was already made up, and before the day broke I had 
enlisted in his Majesty’s twelfth Light Dragoons, at that time serving in 
America. 

. “If L-have spared you the recital of many passages in my: life, whose 
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painful memory would hurt me to call up, I shall also pass over this por- 
tion of my career, which, though not marked by any distinct feature of 
calamity, was perhaps the most painful I ever knew. He who thinks 
that in joining the ranks of an army, his only trials will be the severity of 
an unaccustomed discipline, and the common hardship of a soldier’s life, 
takes but a very shallow view of what is before him. Coarse and vulgar 
associates—depraved tastes and brutal habits—the ribald jest of the 
barrack-room—the comrade spirit of a class the very lowest and meanest— 
these are the trials, the almost insupportable trials, to him who has known 
better days. 

“As hour by hour he finds himself yielding to the gradual pressure of his 
fate, and feels his mind assuming one by one the prejudices of those about 
him, his self-esteem falls with his condition, and he sees that the time is 
not distant when all inequality between him and his fellows shall 
cease, and every trait of his former self be washed away for ever. 

“ After four months of such endurance as I dare not even now suffer 
myself to dwell upon, orders arrived at Cove for the recruits of the 
different regiments at once to proceed to Chatham, whence they were to 
be forwarded to their respective corps. I believe in my heart had this order 
not come, I should have deserted, so unendurable had my life become. 
The thought of active service, the prospect of advancement, however 
remote, cheered my spirits, and for the first time since I joined, my heart 
was light on the morning when the old ‘Northumberland’ transport 
anchored in the harbour, and the signal for embarking the troops floated 
from the mast-head. A motley crew we were—frize-coated, red-coated, 
and no-coated ; some, ruddy-cheeked farmer’s boys, sturdy good-humoured 
fellows with the bloom of country life upon their faces; some, the pale 
sickly inhabitants of towns, whose sharpened features and quick penetrat- 
ing eyes betokened how much their wits had contributed to their main- 
tenance. A few there were, like myself, drawn from a better class, but 
already scarce distinguishable amid the herd. We were nearly five 
hundred in number, one feature of equality pervading all—none of us had 
any arms. Some instances of revolt and mutiny that had occurred a short 
time previous on board troop-ships, had induced the Horse Guards to 
adopt this resolution, and a general order was issued that the recruits 
should not receive arms before their arrival at Chatham. At last we 
weighed anchor, and with a light easy wind stood out to sea; it was the 
first time I had been afloat for many a long day, and as I leaned over the 
bulwark, and heard the light rustle of the waves as they broke on the cut- 
water, and watched the white foam as it rippled past, I thought on the 
old days of my smuggling life, when I trod the plank of my little craft 
with a step as light and a heart as free as ever did the proudest admiral 
on the poop-deck of his three-deckers and as I remembered what I then 
had been, and thought of what I now was, a growing melancholy settled 
on me, and I sat apart and spoke to none. 

“ On the third night after we sailed, the breeze, which had set in at 
sun-set, increased considerably, and a heavy sea rolled in from the west- 
ward. Now, although the weather was not such as to endanger the safety 
of a good ship with an able crew, yet was it by no means a matter of 
indifference in an old rotten craft like the ‘ Northumberland,’ condemned 
half a dozen years before, and barely able to make her voyage in light 
winds and fine weather. Our skipper knew this well, and I could see by 
the agitation of his features, and the altered tones of his voice, how little 
he liked the freshening gale, and the low moaning sound that swept along 
the sea, and threatened a storm. The pumps had been at work for some 
hours, and it was clear that the most we could do, was to keep the water 
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from gaining on us. A chance observation of mine had attracted the 
skipper’s attention, and after a few minutes’ conversation he saw that I was 
a seaman not only better informed, but more habituated to danger than 
himself; he was, therefore, glad to take counsel from me, and at my sug- 
gestion a spare sfil was bent, and passed under the ship’s bottom, which 
soon succeeded in arresting the progress of the leak, and at the same time 
assisted the vessel’s sailing. Meanwhile the storm was increasing, and it 
now blew what the sailors call ‘ great-guns.’ 

“We were staggering along under light canvas when the look-out-a- 
head announced a light on the weather-bow; it was evidently coming 
towards us and scarce half a mile distant ; we had no more than time to 
hang out a lantern in the tops and put down the helm, when a large ship, 
whose sides rose several feet above our own, swept by us, and so close 
that her yard-arms actually touched our rigging as she yawed over in the 
sea. A muttered thanksgiving for our escape, for such it was, broke from 
every lip; and hardly was it uttered when again a voice cried out, ‘here 
she comes to leeward,’ and sure enough the dark shadow of the large 
mass moving at a speed far greater than ours passed under our lee, while 
a harsh summons was shouted out to know who we were, and whither 
bound. The ‘ Northumberland,’ with troops, was the answer; and before 
the"words were well out a banging noise was heard—the ports of the 
stranger ship were flung open, a bright flash like a line of flame ran her 
entire length, and a raking broadside was poured into us. The old 
transport reeled over and trembled like a thing of life—her shattered sides 
and torn bulwarks let in the water as she heeled to the shock, and for an 
instant, as she bent beneath the storm, I thought she was settling to go down 
by the head. I had little time, however, for thought : one wild cheer broke 
from the attacking ship—its answer was the faint, sad cry of the wounded 
and dying on our deck. The next moment the grapples were thrown into 
us, and the vessel was boarded from stem to stern. The noise of the 
cannonade, and the voices on deck brought all our men from below, who 
came tumbling up the hatches, believing we had struck. 

“ Then began a scene such as all I have ever witnessed of carnage and 
slaughter cannot equal. The Frenchmen, for such they were, rushed 
down upon us as we stood defenceless and unarmed: a deadly roll of 
musketry swept our thick and trembling masses. The cutlass and the 
boarding-pike made fearful havock among us, and an unresisted slaughter 
tore along our deck till the heaps of dead and dying made the only barrier 
for the few remaining. 

“ A chance word in French, and a sign of masonry, rescued me from 
the fate of my comrades, and my only injury was a slight sabre wound in 
the fore-arm, which I received in warding off a cut intended for my head. 
The carnage lasted scarce fifteen minutes; but in that time, of all the crew 
that manned our craft—what between those who leaped overboard in wild 
despair, and those who fell beneath fire and steel—scarce twenty re- 
mained, appalled and trembling, the only ones rescued from this hor- 
rible slaughter. 

“A sokien ery of ‘she’s sinking! burst from the strange ship, and in 
a moment the Frenchmen clambered up their bulwarks, the grapples 
were cast off, the dark mass darted onwards on her course, and we drifted 
away to leeward—a moving sepulchre ! 

“* As the clouds flew past, the moon shone out and threw a pale sickly 
light on the scene of slaughter, where the dead and dying lay in indis- 
criminate heaps together—so frightful a spectacle never did eye rest upon. 
The few who, like myself, survived, stood trembling, half stunned by the 
shock, not daring to assist the wretched men as they writhed in agony before 
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us. I was the first to recover from this stupor, and turning to the others, I 
made signs to clear the decks of the dead bodies—speak I could not. It was 
some time before they could be made to understand me; unhappily, not a 
single sailor had escaped the carnage; a few raw recruits were the only 
survivors of that dreadful night. ’ 

“« After a little they rallied so far as to obey me, and I taking the wheel 
assumed the command of the vessel, and endeavoured to steer a course for 
any port in the west coast of England. 

“Day broke at length, but a wide waste of waters lay around us: the 
wind had abated considerably, but still the searan high ; and although our 
foresail and trysail remained bent as before the attack, we laboured heavily, 
and made little way through the water. Our decks were quite covered 
with the dying, whose heart-rending cries, mingled with the wilder shouts 
of madness, were too horrible to bear. But I cannot dwell on such a pic- 
ture. Of the little party who survived, scarcely three were serviceable: 
some sat cold and speechless from terror, and seemed insensible to every 
threat or entreaty ; some sternly refused to obey my orders, and prowled 
about between decks in search of spirits, and one, maddened by the horrors 
he beheld, sprang with a scream into the sea, and never was seen more. 

“ Towards evening we heard a hail, and on looking out saw a _pilot-boat 
making for us, and in a short time we were boarded by a pilot, who with 
some of his crew took the vessel into their hands, and before sunset we 
anchored in Milford. 

“Immediately on landing I was sent upto London under a strong 

escort, to give an account of the whole affair to the admiralty. For eight 
days my examination was continued during several hours every day, and 
at last I was dismissed with promotion to the rank of sergeant for my 
conduct in saving the ship, and appointed to the fortieth foot, then under 
orders for Quebec. 
» “Once more at sea and in good spirits, I sailed for Quebec on a fine 
morning in April, on board the ‘ Abercrombie.’ Nothing could be more 
delightful than the voyage: the weather was clear, with a fair fresh 
breeze and a smooth sea; and at the third week we dropped our lead on 
the green bank of Newfoundland, and brought up again a cod fish every 
time we heaved it. We now entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
began anxiously to look for land. 

“On the third morning after we made the gulf, a heavy snow-storm came 
on, which prevented our seeing a cable’s length a-head of us. It was so 
cold, too, that few remained on deck; for although the first of May, it 
was about as severe a day as I remember. Anxious to see something of 
the country, I remained with the look-out-a-head, straining my eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the land through the dense snow-drift. All I could 
distinguish, however, was the dim outline of distant mountains apparently 
covered with snow; but as the day wore on we came in sight of the long 
low island of Antecosti, which, though considerably more than a hundred 
miles in length, is not in any part more than fifteen feet above the level of 
the water. 

“ Towards evening the land became much clearer to view; and now 
I could perceive tall-peaked mountains some thousand feet in height, their 
bases clad with stunted pine trees—their white summits stretching away 
into the clouds. As I looked my astonishment was great, to find that the 
vast gulf which at day-break was some sixty miles in width, seemed now 
diminished to about eight or ten, and continued to narrow rapidly as we 
proceeded on our course. 

“The skipper who had only made the voyage once before, seemed 
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himself confused, and endeavoured to explain our apparent vicinity to the 
land, as some mere optical delusion—now attributing it to something in 
the refraction of the light; now the snow: but although he spoke with 
all the assurance of knowledge, it was evident to me that he was by no 
means satisfied in his own mind of the facts he presented to ours. 

“ As the snow-storm abated, we could see that the mountains which lay 
on either side of us, met each other in front, forming a vast amphitheatre 
without any exit. 

« ¢ This surely is not the Gulf of St. Lawrence? said I to an old sailor 
who sat leisurely chewing tobacco with his back to the capstern. 

«¢ No, that it ain’t,’ said he coolly; ‘it’s Gaspé Bay, and I shouldn’t wish 
to be in a worse place.’ 

“¢ What could have brought us here then? the skipper surely doesn’t 
know where we are ?” 

“¢PIl tell you what has brought us here. There’s a current from the 
Gulf stream sets in to this bay at seven or eight knots the hour, and brings 
in all the floating ice along with it there, am I right? do you hear 
that ?” 

« As he spoke a tremendous crash almost as loud as thunder was heard 
at our bow ; and as I rushed to the bulwark and looked over, I beheld 
vast fragments of ice more than a foot thick, encrusted with frozen snow, 
flying past us in circling eddies ; while further on the large flakes were 
mounting one above the other, clattering and crashing as the waves broke 
among them. Heaven knows how much farther our mulish Cumberland 
skipper would have pursued his voyage of discovery, had not the soundings 
proclaimed but five fathom water. Our sails were now backed; but as 
the current continued to bear us along a boat was got out, and an anchor 
put in readiness to warp us astern; but by an unhappy accident the 
anchor slipped in lowering over the side, stove in the boat, and of the 
four poor fellows who were in it one was carried under the ice, and never 
seen again. This was a sad beginning, and matters now appeared each 
moment more threatening. As we still continued to drift with the 
current, a bower anchor was dropped where we were, and the vessel 
afterwards swung round, head to wind, while the ice came crashing upon 
the cut-water, and on the sides with a noise that made all else inaudible. 
It was found by this time that the water was shoaling, and this gave new 
cause for fear; for if the ship were to touch the ground, it was clear all 
chance of saving her was at an end. 

“ After a number of different opinions given and canvassed, it was 
determined that four men should be sent ashore in the yawl to find out 
some one who knew the pilotage of the bay ; for we could descry several 
log huts along the shore at short distances from each other. With my 
officer’s permission I obtained leave to make one of this party, and I soon 
found myself tugging away at the bow-oar through a heavy surf, whose diffi- 
culty was ten-fold increased by the fragments of ice that floated past. After 
rowing about an hour, the twilight began to fall, and we could but faintly 
perceive the outline of the ship, while the log huts on shore seemed 
scarcely nearer than at the moment when we quitted the vessel. By this 
time large fields of ice were about us on every side: rowing was no longer 
possible, and we groped along with our boat-hooks, finding a channel where 
we could avoid the floating masses. 

“ The peril of this proceeding grew with every moment: sometimes our 
frail boat would be struck with such force as threatened to stave in every 
plank; sometimes was she driven high upon a piece of ice, which took all 
our efforts to extricate her from, while as we advanced no passage pre- 
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sented itself before us, but flake upon flake of frozen matter, among which 
were fragments of wrecks and branches of trees mixed up together. The 
sailors who had undertaken the enterprise against their will, now resolved 
they would venture no further, but make their way back to the ship while 
it was yet possible. I alone opposed this plan—to return without at least 
having reached the shore I told them would be a disgrace, the safety of 
all on board was in a manner committed to our efforts; and I endeavoured 
by every argument to induce them to proceed. To no purpose did I tell 
them this; of no use was it that I pointed out the lights on shore which 
we could now see moving from place to place, as though we had been 
perceived, and that some preparations were making for our rescue. I was 
outvoted, however: back they would go; and one of them as he pushed 
the boat’s head round, jeeringly said to me— 

“¢Why, with such good solid foot-way, don’t you go yourself ? 
you'll have all the honour you know.’ 

“The taunt stung me to the quick, the more as it called forth a laugh 
from the rest. I made no answer, but, seizing a boat-hook, sprang over 
the side upon a large mass of ice. The action drove the boat from me. I 
heard them call to me to come back ; but come what would my mind was 
made up. I never turned my head, but with my eyes fixed on the shore- 
lights, I dashed on, glad to find that with every stroke of the sea the ice 
was borne onwards towards the land, At length the sound of the 
breakers ahead made me fearful of venturing farther ; for as the darkness 
fell, I had to trust entirely to my hearing as my guide. I stood then rooted 
to the spot, and as the wind whistled past, and the snow-drift was borne in 
eddying currents by me, I drove my boat-hook into the ice, and held on 
firmly by it. Suddenly through the gloom a bright flash flared out, and 
then I could see it flitting along, and at last I thought I could mark it 
directing its course towards the ship; I strained my eyes to their utmost, 
and in an ecstacy of joy I shouted aloud as I beheld a canoe manned by 
Indians with a pine torch blazing inthe prow. The red light of the 
burning wood lit up their wild figures as they came along—now carrying 
their light bark over the fields of ice; now launching it into the boiling 
surf, and thus alternately walking and sailing they came at a speed almost 
inconceivable. They soon heard my shouts, and directed their_course to 
where I stood ; but the excitement of my danger, the dreadful akon 
of hope and fear thus suddenly ceasing, so stunned me that I could not 
speak as they took me in their arms and placed me in the bottom of the 
canoe. Of our course back to shore I remember little: the intense cold 
added to the stupefaction of my mind brought on a state resembling sleep; 
and even when they lifted me on land the drowsy lethargy clung to me; 
and only when I found myself beside the blaze of the wood fire did my 
faculties begin to revive, and like a seal under the rays of the sun did [ 
warm into life once more. The first thing I did when morning broke 
was, to spring from my resting-place, beside the fire, and rush out to look 
for the ship. The sun was shining brilliantly—the bay lay calm as a 
mirror before me, reflecting the tall mountains and the taper pines ;* but 
the ship was gone, not a sail appeared in sight, and I now learned that 
‘when the tide began to make, and she was enabled to float, a land 
breeze sprung up which carried her gently out to sea, and that she was in 
all likelihood by that time some thirty miles in her course up the St. 
Lawrence. For a moment my joy at the deliverance of my companions 
was unchecked by any thought of my own desolate condition; the next 
minute I remembered myself, and sat down upon a stone, and gazed out 
‘upon the wide waters with a sad and sinking heart, 
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A Man of the World 


A MAN OF THE WORLD. 


** He speaks, believes, and acts just as he ought, 
But never, never reached one generous thought. 
Virtue he finds too painful an endeavour, 


Content to dwell 


in decencies for ever ; 


So very reasonable, so unmoved, 
As never yet to love, or to be loved.” 


Men of the world, “more or less,” 
are to be met with in most parts of 
the world; but would you find a 
man of the world thoroughly and 
utterly, you must go to London. In 
Paris, or Vienna, or Naples, you will 
find plenty of men who live only for 
such pleasures as life may afford, and 
who never seem even for a moment 
to think of any thing else; but they 
generally have some feeling, or pas- 
sion, some whim or monomania of 
their own, which they follow irrespec- 
tively of the world’s ways, and the 
world’s thoughts. It is only in London 
that you find the calm, courteous, 
even-tempered, clever-minded men, 
who have given up every thing to 
the world—who have abandoned all 
passions and feelings, likings and 
dislikings, and live on from year to 
year the creatures of mere conformity 
to the habits of civilized life. 

The Honourable Augustus Melvyn 
lives in handsome lodgings in Jermyn- 
street. He is a handsome man for 
his time of life, which is apparently 
neither that of youth nor age, but 
of that doubly-privileged middle pe- 
riod, which does not forbid a man 
to mingle in the vivacities of his 
ounger companions, while it entitles 
him to claim some of the sageness 
which is understood to be the pro- 
perty of more advanced years. The 

onourable Augustus is a very agree- 
able “man, never out of temper, 
never morose, something slightly jo- 
cular, though never falling into the 
exaggeration of actual laughter ; reads 
a good deal, but more of French 
books than of English, converses well, 
and is considered rather an acquisition 
at a dinner party. He is one of the 
members for the borough of Shovel- 
corn, has about two thousand a year, 
clear of all incumbrances, and does 
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not care three pence for any human 
being, or any other being upon earth. 
He has been frequently seen to caress 
two little dogs which he keeps, be- 
cause it is the fashion for bachelor 
gentlemen of a certain age, to keep 
little dogs ; but no one suspects that 
these tokens of regard proceed from 
any thing else than mere habit; and 
were both his “ favourites” to die of 
apoplexy any fine morning upon the 
hearth-rug, from too much indulgence 
in breakfast, the Honourable Augustus 
would very quietly ring the bell, order 
his valet to take away the kettle and 
the carcases, and send his footman 
to M‘Phail, of Regent-street, to order 
two other little dogs; and this he 
would do with no more emotion than 
if the creatures were toy things of 
pasteboard. 

The Honourable Augustus has come 
to that time of life at which men are 
apt to be more sensible of the value of 
money, than they have been in their 
early youth. He rather likes to gain 
and to save; but he never wishes to 
do any thing out of the common wa 
to augment his fortune, nor to omit 
any becoming expense in order to 
lessen his outgoings. He subscribes 
to the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge five guineas a year, be- 
cause most respectable men do so, and 
he has now and then given aid to the 
building of churches in the town and 
the neighbourhood of the town which 
he represents. He would rather not 
do this, but he sees that it is expected 
of him from his position, and he likes 
to consult propriety. On some occa- 
sions he has given money where it 
could hardly have been expected of 
him, and many persons in the hope of 
a repetition of this eccentricity have 
called him generous. When this is 
mentioned to him he smiles, not that 
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he is pleased at being called generous, 
or in the smallest degree wishes to 
have that character; but he knows 
within himself why he smiles. That 
which has been mistaken for an eccen- 
tricity, was the result of some special 
recommendation, or with a view to 
gaining something which was con- 
sidered to be the money’s worth. 
It is not likely to be repeated except 
under similar circumstances. Men 
of the world in London, especially 
bachelors of a certain age, frequently 
meet with applications for money, of 
such a character that it is difficult 
to say whether it is asked by way of 
charity or mercenary intrigue. In 
this way it sometimes happens that 
such men as the Honourable Augustus 
are entrapped into acts of generosity 
which they had no idea of committing. 
Some who have thought theyreally had 
claims upon the Honourable Augustus, 
have murmured at what seemed to 
them close fixedness. Perhaps they 
have decided erroneously, as men will 
do, who attempt to become judges in 
their own cause. At all events, they 
can never complain with truth that 
they were received with anger, or 
repulsed with rudeness. The Honour- 
able Augustus takes care never to 
receive any one whom he has reason 
to think might have disagreeable 
business. This may be a disappoint- 
ment to them; but it is possible that 
a man may not be at home, even 
though he has not been seen to go 
out, and there is less harshness to an 
applicant in making your servant say, 
you are not at home, than in seeing 
the applicant, and sending him away 
with some remarks painful for you to 
utter, and ever more painful for him 
to hear. 

On one occasion the Honourable 
Augustus gave a thousand pounds 
(which was more than he could 
conveniently spare at the time) to 
build and endow an alms-house for 
six poor widows in the town of Shovel- 
corn. It is true, that this is the town 
he represents in parliament, and that 
the widows were all widows of bur- 
gesses ; but it was not on that account 
he gave his money. The husbands 
of the women had voted for him; but 
they were dead, and, therefore, could 
vote for him no more. Neither was 
it out of regard to the widows them- 
selves; for had the building fallen 
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upon them, and crushed them all to 
death, the Honourable Augustus 
would have heard the news as one 
hears of the killing of two or three 
hundred Chinese—that is to say, 
without the slightest concern. Nor 
was it that he thought so liberal an 
action might tend to insure his future 
return for Shovelcorn. He knew that 
that was sure enough through the 
influenée of his elder brother, the 
Viscount Broadacre, who owned more 
than half the town. The fact is, 
that having for many years been 
the representative of the town at less 
expense than generally attends such 
connection, he considered it a becom. 
ing thing, and conformable with pro- 
priety to do something for the Shovel- 
cornians ; and upon consultation with 
his man of business, the alms-house 
was determined upon as the most 
fitting token of that regard which he 
did not feel, and that respect which 
it was impossible he should entertain 
for a set of people whom he looked 
upon as the dullest and most stupid 
in the world. 

The Honourable Augustus Melvyn 
is the second son of the late Viscount 
Broadacre. He was a daring boy, 
rather fond of mischief, and too apt 
to escape from his private tutor to the 
stables. The under grooms liked him, 
and he became very knowing in horse- 
flesh. All this being discovered in 
due time, a more severe tutor was ob- 
tained, and some Latin and Greek 
being actually learned, the Honourable 
Augustus went to Cambridge, where 
the greater part of his classic lore was 
soon forgotten. He got into debt, 
however, as fast as he forgot his Latin 
and Greek—and at the end of two 
years, matters came to acrisis. Lord 
Broadacre had to come forward with 
a good round sum, but made it a con- 
dition with his son, that for the future 
he should mind his books. The young 
man was not deficient in ability, and 
had spirit enough to desire to keep his 
promise—he read therefore, recovered 
his Latin and Greek, and acquired 
some mathematics, so that he was ena- 
bled to take his degree. 

At the discreet age of twenty-three 
(so fixed, to avoid the risks which at- 
tend the possession of ample means at 
twenty-one) the Honourable A tus 
came into a handsome fortune by the 
will of his grandmother. He entered 
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upon its distribution with much more 
ardour than circumspection. In short, 
there was no sort of dissipation into 
which he did not plunge up to the 
very neck. He hunted; he kept race- 
horses ; he betted ; he rode more than 
one steeple-chase. These were his 
occupations in the country. In town, 
he frequented clubs, where the gam- 
ing was very deep—and the private 
society which he cultivated was not of 
that description, which it is proper 
minutely to describe. No fortune, 
but the very largest, could stand the 
expenses of this kind of life. Not- 
withstanding the success of some bold 
sporting speculations, and one winning 
of the great Derby stakes, the Honour- 
able Augustus found himself, at the 
end of four years, completely “ cleared 
out,” as the phrase is, and very much 
in the hands of Jews and other worse 
vagabonds, who out-Jew the Jews them- 
selves. His condition was taken into 
consideration by his family. His father 
had by this time gone the way of all 
men that have lived, and his ‘elder 
brother reigned in his stead. The 
family solicitor was commissioned to 
look into the affairs of the Honourable 
Augustus, and see what could be done. 
He found that nothing effectual could 
be done, except by such large advances 
as it would be imprudent to make, 
and it was therefore resolved to leave 
the honourable younger brother to his 
fate. This resolution a little dashed 
his spirits, as Othello says, but he bore 
up as bravely as he could, and went on 
a visit to a French lady, of Italian 
name and Italian habits, who, for his 
sake, had but a year before abandoned 
the society of a pleasure-loving marquis, 
and not without the connivance of the 
said marquis, who, though he had 
brought the lady from abroad, was 
willing enough that she should find 
some new friend to admire her beauty 
and support her expensive habits. The 
lady, who was a person of quick dis- 
cernment and very rapid and deter- 
mined methods of action, soon found 
what was the real state of the fortunes 
of the Honourable Augustus, and being 
apprehensive that he might think of 
resuming some of the presents he had 
lavished upon her, or be in some way 
troublesome, as poor men are apt to 
he, she gave him poison. This he 
found out before it was too late to save 
his life, but not before. the effect of 
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the. dose was sufficient to produce a 
long and dangerous illness. All these 
circumstances led to a great deal of 
reflection on the part of the honourable 
gentleman—and led, if not to sorrow 
and repentance, at least to gloom and 
disgust. Assoon as he was sufficiently 
well to move, he crossed over to France, 
and lived so retired a life for two years, 
that the particulars of his history during 
that period are unknown. 

At this time, the Honourable Au- 
gustus being nearly thirty years of age, 
a great change happened in his for- 
tunes. He had an old aunt who was 
rich, and who it was supposed would 
leave her riches to his elder brother, 
for it generally happens that people 
who have much to leave, perceive the 
efficacy of leaving it to those who have 
already a great deal. It so fell out, 
however, that the Viscount Broadacre 
having a displeasure at his aunt’s dog, 
(which was, indeed, as hateful a brute 
of the canine kind as could well be 
seen,) indulged himself in giving it 
sundry severe kicks one day, after he 
thought the old lady had gone out of 
the room, whereas she had only retired 
to one of the deep-set windows to read, 
with more convenience of light, the 
Morning Herald newspaper. She was 
witness of the harshness with which 
her dog was treated, and the next day 
altered her will, leaving the whole of 
her property to the Honourable Au- 
gustus Melvyn. 

Hearing this news, he came home a 
very much altered man, and was for- 
tunate enough at this crisis to meet 
with a man of business, who gave him 
prudent advice. The town solicitors 
of the lady, who had been so amiablé 
as to leave him her property, were 
Messrs. Dyke, Sheepskin, Dallas and 
Dyke, of Lincoln’s Inn. The senior 
of the firm, a man of great gravity, 
exactness, and knowledge of affairs, 
was of course in communication with 
the fortunate legatee, as ‘soon’ as he 
arrived, and the Honourable Augustus 
soon saw that he was a wise man, and 
a man to be trusted. He therefore 
told him how his affairs had stood when 
he left England, and begged that he 
would look into them, and ascertain 
how they could be settled, and what 
would remain of the legacy after such 
a settlement was effected. Mr. Dyke, 
it may be thought, felt some interest 
in the Honourable Augustus: The 
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thought would be erroneous. He did 
not; he felt no interest in any thing 
but in his business, in which he had 
remarkable skill. To arrange with 
such creditors as those of Augustus 
Melvynrequired consummate prudence, 
some had to be instructed, some con- 
ciliated, some frightened, and some 
utterly defied. He had a pride in 
overcoming all these difficulties, and 
he overcame them. He made no boast, 
for he had no pleasure in boasting, but 
he fully settled with all the creditors at 
about a third of the whole amount of 
their claims. He told his client that 
he had done so. 

“How much is there left?” 
Augustus. 

“ Of ready money,” replied Dyke, 
“ nearly three thousand pounds—and 
of rents, something like two thousand 
per annum.” 

* T am glad it is so much,” said the 
Honourable Augustus, “ but ” and 


said 


he looked at the solicitor with an in- 
quiring air—“ must I not live abroad 
with such an income as that ?” 

Mr. Dyke considered for a moment. 
He reflected that he had no foreign 
connection, and it did not occur to him 
that it was for the benefit of English 


solicitors that gentlemen of even two 
thousand a year should live abroad. 
His reply, therefore, was of the inter- 
rogative kind— 

“ Will you permit me, or do you 
wish, that I should give you such ad- 
vice as it seems to me prudent to give 
upon the course which, under the cir- 
cumstance of acquiring Lady Jane 
Melvyn’s property, you should take ?”’ 

* Most assuredly,” said Augustus, 
“ that is what I wish.” 

‘* Permit me to say then,” returned 
Mr. Dyke, “that under the circum- 
stances I should not think a residence 
abroad was dictated either by necessity 
or prudence. It is true the income 

ou will have wiil not enable you to 

eep up an establishment, but inde- 
pendently of this, you may, so far as 
you are yourself concerned, live com- 
fortably on two thousand a year in 
London. I have had occasion in some 
instances to examine into the circum- 
stances of living abroad, and I have 
come to the conclusion that supposing 
a competence—I omit the other con- 
siderations which belong to an ample 
fortune—supposing, I say, a compe- 
tence, such as you now possess; a 
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quiet, comfortable, enjoyable life, with- 
out any parade, is as attainable, I | 
might say more attainable, in London 
than elsewhere. Had you been left no - 
more than some six or eight. hundred 
a year, I should then have allowed 
that to live in a cheaper country than 
this, was necessary ; but two thousand 
a year induces different considerations, 
especially when your family connections _ 
are taken into consideration, and the 
possibility which is within your reach 
of becoming politically important.” 

The last hint had reference to the bo-’ 
rough of Shovelcorn, of which up to that, 
time the Honourable Augustus had not 
thought. Either this hint, or the im-) 
pressive and persuasive seriousness of | 
the manner of Mr. Dyke, or finally the 
reasonableness of what he urged, 
seemed to make a deep impression on 
the owner of two thousand a year, 
He expressed a wish to put himse 
under the guidance of so discreet an 
adviser, and arrangements were imme- 
diately made for a residence in London. 

A finishing touch, however, had yet 7 
to be given to the circumstances which ” 
formed or influenced the permanent 
character of the Honourable Augustus 
Melvyn. Some two years before this 
time there had appeared in the fashion 
able circles of the metropolis, Mis 
Octavia Vernon, under the patronizing 
care of her relative the Dowage 
Countess of Kendalmere. Octavia® 
was the daughter of a retired general’ 
of slender fortune. The dowager hap-. 
— to see her in her girlhood, and? 

eing struck with her appearance, saw. 
the importance which might attach to” 
herself if she could bring her young 
relative with suitable accomplishments ~ 
into the London world, She under- 7) 
took the superintendence and charges © 
of her education, and her plan met 
with the most decided success.. Words” 
cannot depict a more interesting, fas- 7 
cinating person than was Octavia Ver- 
non during the period of her starhood “| 
in the London heaven of beauty and ~ 
fashion. Her figure was all symmetry, ~ 
and she had been taught gesture by a — 
French lady, who had devoted all the 7 
best energies of her mind, for many © 
years, to that one subject. This care- 7 
ful tuition had given to Octavia the ~ 
most easy, natural, and graceful use — 
of her hands and arms, in conversation, — 
in walking, in dancing, or in riding. 
She moved with an art so consummate 
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that all- appearance -of art was con- 
cealed. Her features were of almost 
faultless mould, her complexion pale, 
her teeth like polished ivory, her dark 
eyes full of fire, and her large pale 
forehead shaded with dark tresses of 
the most simple and graceful arrange- 
ment. Her expression was rather that 
of intellectuality, than loveliness—an 
expression of beautiful originality—of 
gracefulness and mental power, or as 
much of that quality as is consistent 
with a character at once feminine and 
spirited. She was a noble _horse- 
woman—the Diana Vernon of the 
parks, though her name was Octavia. 
It was beautiful to see her when 
slightly flushedin face and spirits by her 
equestrian exercise in the open air, she 
talked her gay and graceful talk, and 
patted with her delightful little hand 
the neck of her steed, which seemed to 
champ its bit in joy and pride for 
bearing so fair a burden. Of course 
the dowager protectress of this young 
lady became the most cultivated of dow- 
agers. When her carriage droveinto 
the park she was never without two or 
three of the most distinguished of the 
young members of the equestrian order 
at either window. At the opera her 
box was the gayest of the gay, the most 
crowded of the crowd. Nowhere was 
the business of the stage more delight- 
fully neglected. At the parties which 
she honoured, no one was looked for 
with more impatience—no one’s car- 
riage was called with more a. 
Nevertheless the fair Octavia had not 
_ Many offers of marriage, but she had 
some, which her friend the countess 
did not allow her to accept, because 
she had not seen enough to enable her 
to choose. The dowager did not mean 
that Octavia should not marry, but 
she thought that she herself might have 
the use of her for a season or two first, 
Besides, she was rather fond of her, 
and really would have been rather 
sorry than otherwise to lose her, 
Octavia was avery pleasant companion 
even for a dowager countess. Her 
first two seasons had passed away while 
the Honourable Augustus was abroad ; 
her third just commenced as he became 
settled in his new position. He felt 
greater admiration for her than for any 
other woman he had ever seen in his life, 
and did every thing in his power to 
make himself agreeable to her; not, 
as far as he could judge, without making 
Vo. XXIL— oO. 125. 
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some impression, though he could not 
for his life tell exactly why he thought 
so. At last one day in a gallop in the 
park, their horses carried them away 
from all their companions and atten- 
dants. The spirits of the man were 
at the highest ; the beauty of the lady 
was most bewitching ; the opportunity 
was favourable, and he plunged head- 
long into a talk of love and marriage. 
The lady grew grave, requested time 
before she might venture to reply, and 
proposed that they should gallop back 
to their companions. Poor Augustus! 
His “antecedents,” as the French 
say, were inquired into; his ‘ means,” 
as the English say, were next consi- 
dered; they did not suit, he was by 
letter formally rejected ; and the next 
month the lady was wooed and won 
by his cousin Lord George Carson, a 
respectable person, with a very good 
estate, an awkward figure,and an ex- 
ceedingly common-place understanding. 
The Honourable Augustus retired to 
the country upon this affair for two 
months, and corresponded with Mr. 
Dyke, of Lincoln’s Inn, upon matters 
of business, with sometimes a post- 
script relating to the philosophy of life. 
Then he came back to his lodgings in 
London, a more even-tempered man 
than he had ever been before. . He has 
been known to say more than once, to 
those who knew of his affair with Miss 
Vernon, that the most fortunate cir- 
cumstance of his life was her refusal 
of him. In this he is sincere, for his 
experience now actually convinces him 
that he ought to look back upon her re- 
jection ofhimas anescape. It may be 
readily supposed that it required the 
reflection of several years to lead him 
to this height of philosophy. 

Since that time, the Honourable 
Augustus, though not a man of pas- 
sion, has been a man of what is called 
gallantry. When he is ina mood to 
excuse himself, he says in the calmest 
way possible, that a man must have 
some excitement. An affair of this 
kind brought him into a duel. This 
was a business of remarkable coolness 
on both sides. Never were two men 
more convinced of the folly of what 
they were doing, or more satisfied 
that it belonged to their position and 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed, to meet as they did. The 
‘inj ured gentleman,” as the phrase is, 
‘fired first, and his ball whizzed by 
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almost grazing the ear of the Honour- 
able Augustus, who, of course, fired ia 
the air, and so the matter ended to the 
great satisfaction of both parties. Not 
that there was anger on the one side, 
or fear on the other, to be satiated or 
escaped from, but they both disliked 
the trouble of the matter—the getting 
up early in the morning, and the 
seriousness of the proceedings, (for in 
England duels are not enlivened with 
jokes as they are in Ireland,) and they 
were glad the affair was finished. 

Onanother occasion the Honourable 
Augustus had to fizht a duel witha 
wild Irishman, for no reason at all, 
but merely that circumstances so fell 
out. It was one night coming out of 
the opera, the crowd was very great, 
and Augustus was endeavouring to 
conduct a lady of his acquaintance to 
her carriage. Passing along, he, or 
somebody else, walked upon Major 
O’Tyrrell’s toes. There were times 
when in such a crowd the major would 
have borne this with all the philosophic 
indifference of a disciple of the porch, 
or a red Indian, but that evening he 
happened to be disappointed of the 
loan of a hundred pounds, which would 
have been extremely convenient to him 
at the moment, and he was rather 
savage in consequence. He looked 
blunderbusses at Augustus. 

©] should be glad to know your 
name, sir, if you please.” 

«| shall return in two minutes, and 
have the pleasure of telling you,” said 
Augustus. 

e handed the lady to her carriage, 
and was returning, when he found that 
the major, whose toes were smarting, 
and whose blood was up, had kept close 
to him. 

* Well, sir?” said Augustus. 

“°Tis not well,” said the major. 
*¢ Sir, I will have satisfaction.” 

« For what ?” 

** For trampling upon me inan in- 
sulting manner.” 

«“]T am not unconscious,” said 
Augustus, “of having walked upon 
some promiscuous toes, but I am sorry 
if they had the honour to belong to 
you; I meant no insult.” 

“Sir,” returned the major, “ that 
won't do, I must have satisfaction.” 

No more was said, and the gentle- 
men exchanged cards. The major 
sent his friend, and was referred by 
the Honourable Augustus to one of 
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his club companions, a Captain Blake 
of the west of Ireland, for Augustus 
thought that as his adversary, and his 
adversary’s friend were Irish, the per- 
son most likely to understand them 
was one of their own countrymen. But 
the captain understood nothing in such 
cases but fighting, of which he was 
very fond, and he contrived to have 
the parties on the ground the next 
morning. The Honourable Augustus 
was a good deal ashamed of this affair, 
feeling it to be absurd to the last de- 
gree, but he had got into it, and must 
allow things to take their course. 
The first shot went through the collar 
of his coat, and as he missed Major 
O’Tyrrell, it was necessary to fire 
another. The next shot he broke the 
poor major’s leg, and had his own hat 
wounded. He determined that he 
would never again choose an Irish 
second if he could help it, and he 
showed kindness to the major by help- 
ing him unsolicited with twenty pounds 
to pay the surgeon who attended upon 
his leg. 

The Honourable Augustus frequents 
the opera, not that he cares for music, 
nor feels much admiration for the bal- 
let, but because one is expected to be 
seen there. He has a share in a box, 
but not the omnibus box, for he dis- 
likes being conspicuous. He does not 
take a stall, for he likes to move about 
and talk a kind of flying conventional 
jocularity with the society of the 
opera. 

He keeps no cabriolet, for he finds 
his two saddle horses enough of trou- 
ble in that way, and it is easy to hire a 
carriage when he wants one. He 
sometimes plays whist late, but never 
hazard, and takes care not to win or 
lose much at cards. 

He now sees the advantage of being 
in bed before two o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and although a tolerably good 
voter in the house, he likes to pair off 
when the division is expected to be 
very late. Let him go home when he 
will, he expects his trusty valet to be 
in attendance; and he is not disap- 
pointed. Maxwell is sure to be ready; 
he tells all that is necessary to be told 
of the business of the day in the home 
department, asks further instructions, 
and arranges all that is needful for 
his master’s convenience. Maxwell is 
an honest man and a feeling man ; and 
it wotild not be easy to explain why or 
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how he keeps on with a master who 
has but little respect for honesty, and 
no sympathy with any thing like feel- 
ing: but it often happens in the world 
that one sees those apparently incon- 
gruous connexions subsisting, as if 
Providence meant it to supply a kind 
of voluntary check upon evil. Max- 
well does good by stealth in providing 
for his master’s wants; and of this 
the Honourable Augustus has a kind 
of half suspicion, but never inquires 
into the matter. He has no objection 
to people being benevolent and inter- 
ested about others, if they like it; 
but he dislikes the disturbance of such 
things himself. He has an especial 
aversion for begging letters; and the 
most touching appeals he looks upon 
as merely contrived for the purpose of 
getting money. He says there are 
persons who make a trade of writing 
pathetic letters at so much a para- 
graph, for any one who will employ 
them ; and that the best-written letters, 
with the most tender touches of simple 
pathos, is only a species of deceitful 
manufacture. The events of the Lon- 
don world but too frequently support 
this theory. Maxwell's countenance, 
however, often pleads forcibly against 
his master’s decisions ; and sometimes 
he very unwillingly applies to purposes 
of which he disapproves, the money 
which he is ordered by his master to 
disburse. Upon one occasion an ac- 
quaintance who was present said, as 
Maxwell left the room; that he would 
not keep such a man, who looked as 
if he were ready to rebel against the 
orders he had received. ‘ Ay, ay,” 
said Augustus, “I dare say Maxwell 
thinks I deserve to be hanged, but I 
am not desirous to argue that point 
with him. I know he will either do 
what I have ordered, or tell me he has 
not done so; and that kind of cer- 
tainty is very convenient. I hope he 
may live as long as I do, and keep his 
temper, though he cannot keep his 
‘countenance. I need not take notice 
of his frowning; but if he said any 
thing I should have to quarrel with 
him. As to regard or affection, or 
any thing of that sort, I have heard 
of it between masters and servants, 
but as the world goes, we manage 
without any such thing. I suppose 
we are a mutual convenience to each 
other, and when that ceases on either 
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side,.we shall part. I hope it will noé 
cease. 

The Honourable Augustus, of courses 
furnishes his own rooms, and without 
seeking splendour, save in some few 
small matters, he has every conve- 
nience and elegance that a self-indul- 
gent spirit, guided by good taste, 
could desire. He has a few good 
pictures, from the study of which 
one may always gather some fresh 
sentiment, though he gathers none} 
he only looks to the ability of their 
execution, and their suitableness as 
ornaments. His sofas are pleasant; 
his tables convenient, his arm-chaits 
luxuriant. His clocks, his chimney- 
ornaments, his ink-stands, are all of 
excellent taste and admirable work- 
manship. His book-cases are carved 
in the best manner, and his books are 
well chosen. He did not take the 
trouble to select them himself, but 
bought the whole library of a deceased 
gentleman whose reputation for lites 
rary taste was undeniable. 

If the Honourable Augustus has 
any philosophy, it is that of Horace, 
whose writings he prizes very highly 
and often reads. He praises his easy 
way of life— 


‘*Ad quartam jaceo: post hance vagor, 
aut ego lecto 

Aut scripto quod me tacitum juvet. 

Pransus non avidé, quantum interpellet 
inani 

Ventre diem durare, domesticus otior, 
Hee est 

Vita solutorum misera ambitione gra- 
vique.” 


When the Honourable Augustus i 
in the country at his brother's seat, of 
when he pays abrief visit to Shovelcorn, 
he goes to church, because in these’ 
places, as he says, he is noticed, and 
it becomes a matter of decorum to 
attend church, and set a good exam- 
ple to the common people. But in 
London he never goes to church, 
maintaining that no one knows or 
cares whether he does or not, and 
that he commits no impropriety by 
staying away. Sunday to him, while 
in town, is much the same as other 
days; and it may be questioned whe- 
ther for the most part he recollects 
that there are peculiar duties appro- 
ptiate to that day. No man, however, 
would be less apt than he to hinder 
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his servants from going to church, or 
any one else who deemed it a duty to 
go. He looks upon it as a good 
habit, and probably half regrets that 
he had not made it a habit of his own. 
But he hates to be absolutely bound 
to any thing, although his own way 
of life is tolerably regular. In the 
morning especially, that is from break- 
fast till two or three o'clock, “ domes- 
ticus otior” is his way, and he does 
not like to be put out of it for even 
one day in the week. 

It has been hinted that, at one time, 
the Honourable Augustus had some 
views upon political distinction, but 
these views did not extend beyond his 
first three months’ experience of the 
House of Commons. He found there 
were two ways in which a man might 
get on; one way was by laborious at- 
tention to parliamentary papers and 
public business, and by taking a quiet 
part in all practical matters which 
came before the House. This was, 
however, a degree of toil and trouble 
for which he did not feel himself 
suited. The other way was by —— 
a bold and striking speech now an 
then, upon some topic of public ex- 
citement. The Honourable Augustus 
did not doubt that he could do this, 
but his taste recoiled from the vulgar 
ostentation of the display. Had he 
been a minister, or a leading man, he 
said, he would have spoken; but to 
speak for the sake of attracting no- 
tice or applause, was, in his estima- 
tion, a low thing, such as a gentleman 
ought not todo. He, therefore, gave 
up all idea of political advancement, 
and when he spoke in the House, which 
was not more than two or three times 
in a session, it was generally in an 
easy, half-jocular strain, to point at 
some absurdity of an opponent, or to 
sneer at the vehemence of some one 
who had become enthusiastic in the 
cause which he thought right. The 
Honourable Augustus was, by family 
connection, a member of the Whig 
party, and inclined, by taste and habit, 
to liberalism, in regard to political in- 
stitutions. He had, however, but 
little patience with the rude offensive- 
ness of democracy, and liked what he 
called a strong and liberal government, 
meaning thereby a government power- 
ful oo to act upon that kind of 
philosophy which he considered to be 
the best. He now votes with the 


Conservative government, but main- 
tains that he is as much a Whig as 
ever. Some persons call him an apos- 
tate, but he treats such reproaches 
with a scornful smile. He is not a 
seeker of office. When the Whigs 
were in full power, he was offered a 
place in the household, but as soon as 
he found that the duties of the office 
would compel his attendance at Court, 
on certain occasions, whether he felt 
inclined to go or not, he declined the 
appointment. He thanked the pre- 
mier very much for having made him 
the offer, but stated that, as a friend 
to liberty, he did not think he could, 
with consistency, impose chains upon 
himself, even though they were golden 
ones. 

Such is the Honourable Augustus 
Melvyn; loving no one, beloved by 
none, polite, lively, well-informed upon 
many superficial matters; without a 
profound or earnest feeling of any 
sort—without any lofty aim—without 
any hope but that of making life as 
agreeable as circumstances will allow, 
so long as it lasts, and without fear, 
because from his boyhood he has been 
accustomed to triumph over that pas- 
sion, and to treat it as unmanly. 

Any fine day, from April to July, 
you may meet him, about three in the 
afternoon, calling in at one of the 
clubs of St. James’s-street, or, perhaps, 
chatting with some of his “ friends” 
at the open window, as gaily and good- 
humouredly as if he had passed the 
morning in doing virtuous actions. If 
you recognise him, you will recognise 
a thorough “ man of the world.” 


The foregoing is a sketch of a true 
character, which readers of experience 
may, perhaps, be able to apply to more 
than one individual. The sketch is 
given not for an example, but for a 
warning; for what can be more 
wretched (in the estimation of virtue 
and good sense) than such a being? 
How lamentable that gifts should be so 
abused to the low and base purposes of 
self-gratification merely. Yet it is to 
be feared that the abundance of such 
characters forms at this very hour one 
of the most dangerous plague-spots of 
British society. In this calm, polished 
self-indulgence men become utterly 
forgetful of their duties to society. 
“ The poor shall not always be for- 
gotten,” but these smooth men of the 
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world forget the poor. There is no 
community of feeling between them 
and the mass of their fellow-creatures, 
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The high-born and the wealthy 


‘ought to live among the poor, and to 
be their patrons and their friends— 


the encouragers of honest industry, 
and of no less honest recreation and 
mirthfulness. They might be the 
means of blessing the people 


nor any approach to it. They do not, 
it is true, (like the harsh money-getting 
men of the factories and the mineg,) 
grind the faces of the poor, but they 
stand afar off from them, and in main- 
taining a sickly, artificial dignity, 
throw away the noblest opportunities 
of virtuous action, and of joy commu- 
nicated and received. 


** With cheerful wisdom and instructive 
mirth ;” 


but for the most part they prefer living 
as “men of the world.” 


LINES 


Written upon seeing Mulvany’s Picture of “ First Lover” in the Irish Exhibition of Paintings 
June, 1842, 


Ay, gaze upon her face, impassioa’l boy, 
In its sweet bashfulness and timid joy ! 
Thine is a truthful homage, free from art, 
The earnest worship of an untaught heart! 


Nought throughout after-life thy sight shall bless 
One-thousandth part so rich in loveliness, 
As that young peasant girl so simply fair, 
With her unsandled feet and braided hair, 


Boyhood will fleet away—the hour will come 

When for the haunts of men thou'lt leave thy home ; 
Yet oft will memory turn so fondly still 

To that companion dear and lonely hill. 


And years will pass, till dim as some sweet dream 
The vision of thy early days will seem, 

But never, never quite from out thy heart 

Will the low echo of her voice depart. 


And thou may’st love again—ay, passionately, 
And past expression dear thy idol be, 

3ut the First Love of Youth's a sacred thing, 

A fragrant flower which knows no second Spring ! 


Thus mused I, as I gazed with spell-bound eyes, 
And bless’d the “ Art that can immortalize!” 


Evizasetu AUCHINLECK. 
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Tue illustrious Joe Miller of Whig- 
gery, the Rabelais of Lansdowne- 
house, the Scarron of Brookes’ and 
the Reform Club, has at length taken 
decisive measures for immortality, by 
assisting the public to contemplate, 
within the easy compass of three well- 
printed} volumes, his scattered claims 
to everlasting remembrance. He has 
corradiated his diffusive beams, and 
gathered them to a focus. He has 
deserted the dim regions of the Anony- 
mous, and exchanged his precarious 
inheritance therein for a goodly and 
compact estate within the ken of the 
public eye, to which no man may 
henceforth or for ever question the 
validity of his title. 

Whether the omni-rident Humorist 
has, in doing this, done well, may, at 
first sight, appear to admit of little 
controversy. To occupy a definite 
status in the library; to possess an 
undeniable claim to rank with the 
mighty family of octavos; to oppress 
the shelves no longer as a mere frac- 
tion of a quarterly journal, but in the 
full-blown dignity of a genuine lite- 
rary integer—these are things not to 
be underrated. ‘ A Book’s a book, 
although there’s nothing in ’t ;” how 
much more is it “a book,” when 
heaped from title-page to colophon 
with all manner of spicy sayings and 
laughter-moving facetia. A book is 
something fixed and exclusive ; it is a 
man’s own from cover to cover, and 
known to be so; no pretender to un- 
real literary achievement may intrude 
on it, or dare to claim any portion of 
its annual rent of glory. The perio- 
dical contributor is the holder of mo- 
ney in bank ; no man but himself very 
clearly knows where it lies, or how 
much it is; and at best it often de- 
pends for its estimate with the public 
on the credit of the whole concern: 
the man of a Book is the owner of 
landed property; he has a settled 
name in the country; he is inclosed 
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by his own park-wall; he can prose- 
cute for trespass, or set man-traps and 
spring-guns for poaching plagiarists. 
He has also provided for the entail 
beyond all casualties. The possible 
caprices of fame are for ever pre- 
cluded. She is pledged and sworn to 
immortalize the candidate, who no 
longer coquets with the praises of the 
time, but solemnly registers his rights 
to an endless futurity of applause. 
The resistless joker of St. Paul's be- 
comes enduring as the mighty edifice 
that shelters him; the laughter of 
to-day is prolonged into everlasting 
echoes ; the Holland-house of unborn 
ages is charged to reverberate the 
cachinnations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His quips and his cranks, his 
puns and his politics, are henceforth 
classical; he has nailed our follies to the 
pedestal of scorn, and made our blun- 
ders monumental. We are henceforth 
the standing joke of posterity! The 
long-headed men of other times will 
blush that they sprung from our loins ; 
and “ the folly of our ancestors” will 
replace the old-fashioned Tory for- 
mula. No longer, when a hearty laugh 
is required, will men turn, as of old, 
to Gulliver and Garagantua; England 
in the earlier section of her nineteenth 
century—England under the fierce 
sarcasm of her irreverent son—Eng- 
land’s Lord Liverpool—her Canning 
and her Percival—moping in infatuate 
debility between the assailing lance of 
Napoleon in front and the sharper 
pen of Smith in the rear, and by an 
absurd accident happening, strangely 
enough, to overwhelm the former with- 
out particularly respecting the advice 
of the latter—these will be the un- 
failing jests, these the sempiternal 
gibes of future ages. The exceeding 
absurdity of restricting Romanists 
from that pleasant amusement of le- 
gislation, of which a Connaught mem- 
ber has been of late furnishing the 
house with such satisfactory speci- 
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mens ; the exceeding absurdity of re- 
stricting any man, woman, or child 
from whatsoever he, she, or it, may 
please to delight in; the extrava- 
gancies of methodistic pietism; the 
‘ponderous dulness of church ortho- 
doxy,—are stereotyped for eternity : 
they are destined to shake the sides of 
our children to the twentieth gene- 
ration; Peter Plymley is invested with 
immortal right to make the Sardonic 
disease an endemic on English ground. 
The whole man assumes an accession 
of dignity. How vast—how sudden 
is the spring from the uncertain glory 
of fugitive “ articles,” occasional mer- 
riment, eontributional jocosity, to the 
solid respectability of “ Works”—for 
so our author is lettered ; works that 
bring with them the thrilling thought 
of future editions, contending editors, 
* perpetual” commentaries, and infi- 
nitely various readings; works, in 
monthly issues, in weekly numbers, in 
people’s editions, in illustrated edi- 
tions! “ The Works of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith ;” what more can one 
say of Cervantes, of Molitre, or of 
Swift ? 

Notwithstanding all these weighty 
considerations, the pressing force of 
which it would be idle to question, 
there is something too to be said on 
the other side. And as this practice 
of collection and republication is be- 
coming popular, (no less than three 
conspicuous instances of it within a 
short period—those of Professor Wil- 
son, Mr. Macaulay, and our present 
Subject,) it may not be uninteresting 
to glance at some considerations pretty 
equally applicable to all the three. 

Tt seems very plain, then, that a 
man runs some risk in bidding for 
that accumulation of glory which we 
have just now so glowingly described. 
There are literary reputations, and 
these no inconsiderable ones, on which 
the erepuscular obscurity of the pe- 
riodical page casts no disadvantageous 
light. Objects are larger in a fog: 
and shrouded in the gloom of mystery 
the man often stalks vaster than the 
reality. The coryphceus of the Maga- 
zine or the Review is not unfrequently 
mightier in his very invisibility ; he is 
only more profoundly felt because un- 
seen, The wisdom is more oracular 
that proceeds from these Delphic 
depths ; the lightning is more terrible 
from this dusky cloud, He who is not 
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any one in certainty, may be any one, 
however great, in possibility ; attention 
is thus attracted and secured; and 
the author when unveiled, has already 
gained all the fruits of this artificial 
excitement, in the dissemination and 
popularity of his productions. And 
when, as usually happens, he does be- 
come generally known or suspected, 
the uncertainty about the actual ex- 
tent of his achievements perhaps as 
often acts in his favour by enlarging, as 
to his disadvantage by diminishing, 
the public estimate of their amount. 
His pervading presence haunts the 
page; we know not with absolute 
certainty in what contribution he is 
locally enshrined ; but we have a faith 
in the excellence of his gifts, and we 
fancy him possibly before us wherever 
excellence is observed. He obtains a 
sort of vague title, as intellectual lord 
of, the soil, to all the waifs and estrays 
of eloquence and wit; and if the true 
owner emerges at last, he only comes 
in for the cold residue of a fame which 
his luckier collaborator enjoyed in all 
the freshness of its prime; by the 
time he is acknowledged, the public 
are to remember his performance, not 
to witness and to welcome it. 
Probably too there is a potency to 
influence us to admiration and sympa- 
thy in the indifference of a distin- 
guished periodical author to that fame 
which is ordinarily so ardently coveted. 
He alone seems unaware of the value 
of productions which he takes no trou- 
ble to stamp authentically as his own. 
He seems to scatter with magnificent 
prodigality the most brilliant gems of 
imagination and reason, and to care 
not who shall gather them. To him 
the breathing thought and burning 
word seem natural and irrepressible ; 
it must be that he is scarcely conscious 
of the function of composition; we 
cannot believe him to labour hard to 
produce what he so carelessly abandons 
to neglect or oblivion. In this appa- 
rent indifference to fame there is a 
charm to compel fame. It becomes a 
duty to protect a reputation so de- 
served and so neglected by its owner ; 
to adopt into our favour those literary 
orphans in which their prolific parent 
has taken so little pride. And when 
we consider what he has done with so 
little of apparent effort or solicitude, 
we are apt to conclude, (though in 
truth no infercnce can be more erro- 
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neous,) that he might have done infi- 
nitely more had he willed it. We set 
to his credit all these dormant facul- 
ties with their unwritten prodigies— 
only more prodigious because un- 
written; their hypothetical epics and 
tragedies cruelly denied birth; their 
inventions for ever in the bud, and dis- 
coveries vainly waiting a development 
the author is too indolent to supply: 
whereas, in these works of intelli- 
gence, that a man can reach a certain 
point with ease is often no proof at all 
that he could have got much farther 
even with exertion. Some men have 
these very gifts of occasional writing, 
and no other; wings that can soar 
strongly, but not sustain steadily; fa- 
culties that are calculated to work in 
weekly and monthly cycles ; intellec- 
tual clock-work that strikes periodi- 
cally. The finished book betrays this ; 
it openly avows it; it comes as the 
utmost effort of its author’s mind; 
the last “ term” of his intellectual ex- 
pansion ; while the casual article—one 
among many—passes for the pleasant 
prolusion of his leisure, the play and 
wantonness of his powers, the canter 
before the race. 

Nor are we to omit the lustre which 
in the Magazine or the Review each 
contribution bestows upon all; or how 
the reader conciliated by the one 
unconsciously addresses himself with 
more satisfaction to the other. In 
this way the combined glories of the 
whole are concentrated upon its chief 
ornament; he is invested with a 
radiance reflected from the entire. 
Some one has shrewdly remarked the 
dangerous attractiveness of what Jean 
Paul calls “ daughterful families ;” 
Emma or Matilda is admired not for 
herself, but as part of a really com- 
fascination, made up of herself and 

alfa dozen sister beauties. The skil- 
ful jeweller knows the power of the 
same art in disposing his gems. And 
then, the very variety of the feast en- 
ables the appetite more keenly to relish 
any one of its component viands. Now, 
on the contrary, there is scarcely 
any great writer but is more or less a 
mannerist. Peculiarity of thought and 
temperament will infallibly mould its 
own permanent vehicle ; in its wildest 
varieties the vigilant ear will still feel 
it “another and the same.” The lite. 
rature of a nation is a lyre of many 
strings ; and few can claim more than 
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one for hisown. And in the melody 
of this “ one string,” we must seldom 
expect a Paganini variety of musical 
effect ; inspite of every effort to diver- 
sify, there will be a characteristic same- 
ness of tone ; and sameness even of 
excellence cannot long retain its ex- 
clusive power of attraction. He who 
delights as one of many, may find his 
power strangely abridged chen alone 
charged with all the terrible respon- 
sibilities of amusement. - Wilson is 
delightful when relieved by the back- 
ground of his cluster of clever contri- 
butors; Macauley’s eloquence thrills 
and fascinates, when glittering as one 
bright star in a constellation ; the 
drollery of Smith is irresistible when 
the jaded explorer comes upon it across 
a wide champaign of political economy 
and criticism ; but perpetual Wilson 
surfeits us with pathos and landscape- 
painting ; unwatered Macauley intoxi- 
cates us with trope and figure ; peren- 
nial Smith fatigues with indefatigable 
jocoseness. It is true, the highest order 
of creative genius is so akin in its won- 
derful operations to Nature herself, 
that it contrives like her out of a few 
elements to maintain an astonishing 
freshness and variety ; but these men 
(as they would be the first to admit) 
cannot claim this rarest of gifts; and 
hence, by unrolling their entire store 
at once, as in these republications, they 
unwittingly force on our observation 
the secret of their art, the trick and 
marvel of their craft; and inevitably 
diminish in proportion the amount 
of our admiration. By constantly 
watching the draughtsman at his work 
we seem at last to have caught the 
very attitude in which he labours ; we 
may not, indeed, be able to imitate 
him; but his result, however finished 
and beautiful, has lost its deepest charm ; 
he is no longer an impenetrable mystery 
above us, but a clever artist on our 
level, though infinitely more accom. 
plished than ourselves. 

And what is very observable, this 
general sameness of style, and repeti- 
tion of thoughts, is certain to occur 
much more frequently, and yet to be 
much less noticed, in the works of an 
able writer, when given to the world 
in the form of periodical contributions. 
The happy illustration—the train of 
imagery—the impressive argumen- 
tation—of this month, is reproducible 
in a twelvemonth to come, with little 
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abatement of its piquancy, and proba- 
bly with as little abatement of its just- 
ness of application. The tardy pro- 
gress, alike of taste and truth, unfor- 
tunately secures this perpetuity of 
force to the reasonings of the critic 
and the moralist. The writer falls 
almost unconsciously into his own 
footprints—the chariot-wheels of fancy 
roll through the same easy tracts ; 
half his readers have never read his 
former lucubrations, and the other 
half have forgotten them. If he be— 
what, to be sure, is a very rare attri- 
bute—a writer really and profoundly 
‘in earnest, he will even reiterate as a 
duty ; he will feel with the preacher, 
who, to his congregation, complaining 
of the repetition of the same unvaried 
sermon for a dozen successive Sundays, 
quietly replied that he would give 
them a new discourse as soon as he 
had found the old one practised. 
This constant repetition of the same 
general views is even in detached 
‘compositions more maturely con- 
ceived and executed—a common mark 
of earnestness of purpose ;* but it is 
obviously far more likely to operate, 
because far less likely to be distinctly 
noticed, when the writer has seldom 
before him the monitory view of his 
own previous performances. But 
when all these reiterations once spread 
over many years, are brought under 
our view in the collective volumes, we 
begin to feel them somewhat oppres- 
sive; we are viewing the same land- 
scape under different lights, we are 
listening to a sengetiall Rondo, a 
Da Capo without end, the author's 
years are the recurring periods of 
Platonism—and we seem to have felt 
our way some half dozen times round 
the boundary-wall of the writer's 
mind. 

And in the style itself, thus re-pro- 
duced for public judgment, how much 
is there which the public can seldom 
be expected maturely to approve! 
Disguise it as we may (though the 
confession may seem somewhat impo- 
Jitic, engaged as we at this moment 
are), there is apt to be found in 
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perigdical essays a style both of 
thought and expression which, how- 
ever effective for temporary purposes, 
is rarely deserving of a permanent 
place in literature. The superficial 
acquaintance with subjects discussed— 
the affectation of superior knowledge 
—the tart and petulant rebuke of 
thoughtful and elaborate inquirers— 
however amusing to the clubs, or 
gratifying to partizan prejudice, is 
a poor gift to posterity. The chances 
must ever be enormous (and yet how 
often is so simple a fact overlooked) 
that the writer of a laborious book 
knows more of his subject than his 
critic; if then a criticism is to be 
written—if a judgment is inevitably 
to be pronounced, the balance must 
be struck, and the account squared, 
by skilful assumption. But this, 
which imposes indifferently enough 
upon the present generation, and upon 
few but the irreflective or indolent of 
that generation, will take its irrevoca- 
ble place with a calmer age; when 
men, however exposed to the very 
same impostures of their own critics 
and their own prejudices, will at least 
be thoroughly clear-sighted for the 
survey of ours. 

But the chief of all these disadvan- 
tages in republications of this kind 
remains to be noticed; the total, or 
almost total, loss of that temporary 
interest of subject which forms half 
the attraction of periodical commen- 
taries. The fervour of the partizan 
combatant in the heat of the battle 
becomes overstrained and wearisome 
when the battle has been decided. 
Occasional vaticinations are flat and 
stale when their prophetic afflatus 
has been vindicated or refuted by 
events. When Emancipation, or 
Reform, has become historical, its 
attendant trains of literary artillery, 
its cannonades of oratorical thunder, 
its light musquetry of jokes, are spent 
shot. We feel this in even the hands 
of the greatest masters: few read the 
political tracts of Swift and Boling- 
broke, who are not directly engaged 
in historical investigations ; and Burke 


*It is very observable in one of the most voluminous of living theological 


writers, 


The intellect of the Archbishop of Dublin is too fertile of thought—his 


too facile of expression—for us to be willing to ascribe this frequent return, in 
istinct publications, of the same general views and arguments, to any cause but 


the very creditable one noticed in the text. 
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is preserved in unabated popularity, 
just because his wonderful treatises, 
abounding in perpetual truths, depart 
from the normal type of this kind of 
writing ; that digressiveness which les- 
sened his direct influence then, is ex- 
actly what constitutes it now, Junius 
is indeed a fair and a real exception to 
this ubservation ; the most remarkable 
roof of the extraordinary vigour of 
is style, and rarity of his powers, 
being the interest he contrives to pre- 
serve, though flashing his lightning of 
sarcasm upon one of the least attrac- 
tive passages of all English story. Yet, 
even with him, probably the mystery 
has done something ; the problem of 
his birth and being gives added zest to 
every piquant letter; and it may be, 
that Junius the shadow wins a higher 
place in fame than his flesh and blood 
reality would ever have attained. But, 
of all varieties of sea-stores for the 
voyage of time, humour seems emi- 
nently to suffer. Local and occasional, 
it flowers in its own season, and its 
own place; it will not endure trans- 
planting. In Swift’s immortal satire, 
though universal human nature, itself 
trembling beneath the lash of its mer- 
ciless censor, admires while it fears 
him, how few remember—or would 
much desire to remember—the minor 
political allusions, so rich with signifi- 
cance in the days of the Harleys and 
the Walpoles! Dwelling in the region 
of great principles, we do not require 
these minute exemplifications. And if 
the humour be of that kind which is 
raised almost wholly upon these petty 
facts, it is hopelessly transient; grafted 
uponawithering stock, it with it withers. 
And this brings us back to our im- 
mediate subject. We need scarcely 
remind any of our readers, who have 
been readers of English literature for 
the last thirty or forty years, that Mr. 
Sydney Smith has, during that period, 
enriched the public with his opinions 
on a manifold variety of topics, in what 
has been, on the whole, the most re- 
markable periodical of the age. These 
opinions are all of a very consistent 
uniformity of hue; importing in ge- 
neral the propriety of qualifying the 
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disqualified—exalting the low—bring. 
ing down the high-minded—and laugh. 
ing at allmen. The style in which 
these practical maxims have been em- 
bodied is scarcely less uniform than 
their matter ; sometimes, perhaps, a 
little monotonously so. It usually at. 
tains its purpose by assuming a grave 
and decorous solemnity of irrisioa— 
something more vivacious than Gib. 
bon—more stately than Voltaire: not 
but it can adopt, at times, another 
key, in which it works its will more 
fiercely, directly, and earnestly; and 
in which we think the author appears 
rather more to advantage. The par. 
ticular subjects of Mr. Smith’s repub- 
lished articles are various ;—Romanists 
and Universal Toleration ; Methodism 
and its alleged inanities; the horrors 
of Game Laws, and their machinery of 
trap and gun; the grievances of Pri. 
soners, both tried and untried; and 
sundry others; interspersed with prac. 
tical reflections on the invariable bigo- 
try of bishops and other church digni- 
taries, and the singular coincidence 
between the possession of every human 
virtue and the profession of the prin- 
ciples of the Whigs. The articles are 
arranged upon no scheme, either chro- 
nological or raisonnée, that we can 
discover: not chronological, some 
of the earliest of the series being in- 
serted in the second and third volumes; 
not realis—productions on the same 
subject being separated by heaps of 
interjacent matter. In addition to his 
Reviews, Mr. Smith has reprinted his 
amusing Letters to Archdeacon Sin- 
gleton; his Plymley Epistles ; some 
rather indifferent Speeches; and some 
very indifferent Sermons. In one of 
the last, (that on the Duties of the 
Queen,) the absurd blunder of attri- 
buting to the psalmist” the words 
of Simeon in St. Luke, is perpetuated ; 
notwithstanding the laughter to which, 
some time ago, it exposed the Reverend 
instructor of her Majesty :—nor, in- 
deed, do the theological studies appear 
to be very accurate of the divine, who, 
in ‘another performance on which we 
have just lighted, speaks of a hired 
slanderer “ receiving his aceldama.”* 


* Vol. ii. p. 227. An article on the Romish claims, The same ridiculous mistake 
occurs again, p. 467. It is amusing too to read, in an elaborate paragraph on 
English ecclesiastical history, of ‘‘ Zaud’s Lambeth Articles.” That the antago- 
nist of Robert Abbot, the vindicator of Montague, should re-appear in the bros 
therhood of Ames and Perkins, is an interesting revelation for future biographers, 
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In a preface to his volumes Mr, 
Smith talks of his reviewing period as 
atime of terrible probation ; a day of 
clouds and thick darkness, when the 
hearts of outcast Whigs oft melted 
within them, and every nerve of the 
man and the parson was tried; and he 
not obscurely insinuates the praises of 
his own courage in enduring such tri- 
bulation unterrified. 


**From the beginning of the century 
(about which time the Review began) to 
the death of Lord Liverpool, was an 
awful period for those who had the mis- 
fortune to entertain liberal opinions, and 
who were too honest to sell them for the 
ermine of the judge, or the lawn of the 
prelate—a long and hopeless career in 
your profession, the chuckling grin of 
noodles, the sarcastic leer of the genuine 
political rogue—prebendaries, deans, 
and bishops made over your head—re- 
verend renegadoes advanced to the 
highest dignities of the church, for help- 
ing to rivet the fetters of Catholic and 
Protestant Dissenters, and no more 
chance of a Whig administration than of 
a thaw in Zembla; these were the penal- 
ties exacted for liberality of opinion at 
that period ; and not only was there no 
pay, but there were many stripes. Itis 
always considered as a piece of imperti- 
nence in England, if a man of less than 
two or three thousand a year has any 
opinions at all upon important subjects ; 
and in addition he was sure at that time 
to be assailed with all the Billingsgate 
of the French Revolution—Jacobin, 
Leveller, Atheist, Deist, Socinian, In- 
cendiary, Regicide, were the gentlest 
appellations used; and the man who 
breathed a syllable against the senseless 
bigotry of the two Georges, or hinted at 
the abominable tyranny and persecution 
exercised upon Catholie Ireland, was 
shunned as unfit for the relations of 
social life. Not a murmur against any 
abuse was permitted; to say a word 
against the suitorcide delays of the court 
of Chancery, or the cruel punishments 
of the game laws, or against any abuses 
which a rich man inflicted, or a poor 
man suffered, was treason against the 
Plousiocracy, and was bitterly and 
steadily resented. Lord Grey had not 
then taken off the bearing-rein from the 
English people, as Sir Francis Head has 
now done from horses.” 


But, however he suffered in these 
fearful days from triumphant Toryism 
m purse and promotion, it assuredl 
made his reputation as a writer. Such 
wit as his, stinging and virulent, is 
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formed for opposition alone ; it flames 
fierce? in‘ a storm. So truly is this 
the case as regards his peculiar powers, 
that even under the Whig dynasty he 
could not be witty and not warlike ; 
he was forced to assail his own patrons 
or cease to write at all, The * occu- 
pation’s gone” of a literary Momus of 
this kind, when he has not a public 
iniquity, real or imaginary, to wrestle 
with ; his vocation and ministry is to 
abuse abuses. In a state of perfec- 
tion, he would be a cypher; lord in 
waiting or gold stick,” in the court 
of a Queen Gloriana ; with nothing at 
all to infuriate, he must needs die of a 
gentle melancholy; all his vinegar 
evaporate, all his champagne grow 
flat; obesely jocular, and pleasingly 
dull. 

No one, of course, dreams of going: 
to the sparkling diatribes of Mr, 
Sydney Smith for purposes of profound 
instruction ; nor shall we be so ver 
inconsiderate as to cite him in any suc 
capacity. On his master topic, the 
Romish claims, though his principles 
were ultimately successful, his sole 
argument was a failure ; the terrors 
with which he menaced the British 
throne, and sought to “ fright the isle 
from its propriety,” were confuted by 
the event; and the reader laughs as 
heartily at Plymley’s arguments as at 
his jokes. His exhortations to politi- 
cal cowardice found no response in 
England. Comparing the prophecy 
with the fulfilment, we constantly desi- 
derate in the histories of Scott and 
Alison, a more detailed and satisfac. 
tory account of that awful descent 
upon Ireland by one of Buonaparte’s 
most distinguished marshals, in which, 
after routing the scattered forces of 
loyalism from Bantry to Donaghadee, 
the gallant Gaul heading “the royal 
ragged race,” planted his victorious 
standard on the castle of Dublin, and 
solemnly inaugurated the new republic, 
We suspect imperfect copies, and 
accuse our Curries and Millikens of 
false measure. When we remember 
how each revolving year the same pre- 
diction is found to be reiterated by our 
indefatigable Jeremiah—each positively 
the last timeof predicting—we shudder 
at the terrific days we must have past, 
and wonder we are indeed alive. 

From nearly every other aspect of 
the same question the vaticinations of 
our political seer have been about 
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equally successful. Even he himself 
but feebly denies that the consequences 
anticipated by the adversaries of the 
enfranchising Bill have as yet been 
accurately verified in ZJreland ; in Ire- 
land where at this hour in nearly every 
town of any consequence, no longer the 
mere mob ‘but the municipal body is 
organized into an associaticn for the 
severance of British connexion; where 
the first legislative act of the new con- 
Stitution is publicly and undisguisedly 
announced to be the destruction of the 
Irish church, and the re-construction 
of the laws of landed property ; and 
where a revenue now rapidly > 
proaching six hundred pounds a week, 
and nearly thirty thousand pounds per 
annum, is collected without a murmur 
for those purposes from the poorest peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. To facts so 
glaring, so unanswerable—facts com- 
mencing not now, but almost before 
the ink of the royal signature was dry 
upon the act, our pleasant author puts 
in the consoling rejoinder of “ time and 
patience ;"* an easy answer truly, and 
the more valuable that it is impartially 
applicable to every human evil, and 
with useful universality justifies every 
While as 
regards England, every one but him- 
self, andthose who, like him, look upon 
the ecclesiastical element of the polity 
of England in a low and degrading 
light, see, more and more clearly 
emerging, the stupendous difficulty of 
maintaining the definite religious con- 
stitution of Britain, under the sway of 
@ parliament which henceforth may be, 
to an unlimited extent, modified by 
the numbers and influence of members 
conscientiously bound to detest it as 
the most conspicuous and the most dan- 
gerous organized heresy in the world, 
What “lapse of time” can alleviate 
this difficulty, whose very essence it is 
to grow with time? What progress 
of knowledge or virtue which does not 
destroy Romanism itself (a preposterous 
chimera to expect before centuries), 
éan lighten a perplexity which must 
mcrease in direct proportion to the 
single-mindedness and sincerity of our 
Romish legislators ? 

When we read the effusions of an 
author like the present upon such 
questions as these, our patience, we 


possible meee blunder. 
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confess it, is sorely tried; not that he 
should oppose our own views—never 
happier hour dawned on us than that 
which should see them satisfactorily 
refuted,—but that such a man should 
meddle with such matters at all, and 
that, doing so, he should be invested 
by public indolence and the unfailing 
attraction of malice to the malignant, 
with such inevitable capacities of do. 
ing mischief. In good truth, ques. 
tions like these, that prove to the 
utmost the faculties of the deepest and 
the honestest investigator, are no fit 
materials for the jesting artisan of 
squib andsneer. He who comes upon 
the territory of these tremendous po- 
litical problems with the sole capacity 
of culling such scattered simples as he 
may cook into a piquant “ article ;” 
who performs a mournful harlequinade 
in the very sanctuary of that most 
awful of human sciences—the prac. 
tical philosophy of legislation ; sneer. 
ing away scruples of conscience a3 a 
good joke, and ready to burst at the 
fun of religion in a parliament-man;— 
such a commentator on our times and 
our trials may perhaps find his worth 
appreciated at a late hour after dinner; 
we cannot answer for its acceptance 
with men of ordinary good feeling at 
any other. 

But it is the part of wisdom to be 
content with mankind as we find them. 
It is not given to all men to be Burkes 
and Clarendons ; and Mr. Smith, 
though very sophistical and very de- 
clamatory, is yet a very amusing 
sophist, and even at times a brilliant 
declaimer. Thanks to the many in. 
firmities of human nature, his sarcasm 
is too often not left without at least as 
much foundation as a professed jester 
ever desires, or as his readers perhaps 
have much right to expect. And when 
there is a real absurdity to be exposed, 
a tough, inveterate abuse to be hunted 
down, we certainly know very few who 
can urge the chase with more spirit 
and vigour. If never a discoverer, 
he is sometimes a good expositor, of 
truth ; if he cannot do much to eluci- 
date the dark, he has an excellent 
faculty of illustrating the plain. As 
instances we might cite the discussion 
of the extravagant system of exclusive 
classical education, in the first volume 


* Preface, pp. y. vi 
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of the collection, and of the Hamilto- 
nian method of teaching languages, in 
the second ; some of the criticisms on 
exaggerated lenity in prison discipline ; 
some parts of his papers on the Game 
Laws; the exposure of the sentimental 
viciousness of such novels as De Stael’s 
Delphine ; the conclusive tract on the 
Ballot scheme ; the arguments—two or 
three times repeated—on the right of 
counsel to prisoners; and many pas- 
sages in the letters on the Church com- 
mission, offensive to all pure taste as 
these letters are on the whole. What is 
good in these articles is somewhat spoil- 
ed indeed by a perpetual air of assump- 
tion, a certain pert and priggish supe- 
riority, and a too constant recurrence 
to the easy humour of pompous phra- 
seology; but they are nevertheless 
performances of undeniable animation, 
vigour, and clearness. When wrong, 
he is at least very comical in his errors ; 
and when he happens to be right, one 
might indeed desire a more dignified, 
but seldom, for the world as it goes, 
amore amusing, advocate of truth.* 

But the defence of truth is in better 
hands, The world is not likely to 
retain very long the remembrance of 
a writer so essentially local and tem- 
porary in subject and style; and if 
remembered at all, it is of course 
mainly as a humorist that Mr. Smith 
is to take his place in our libraries. 
We shall select for the amusement of 
our readers one or two pleasant speci- 
mens of this talent. 

The opening paragraph of the col- 
lection is a fair bit of pleasantry— 


** Whoever has had the good fortune 
to see Dr. Parr’s} wig, must have ob- 
served, that while it trespasses a little 
on the orthodox magnitude of perukes 
in the anterior parts, it scorns even epis- 
copal limits behind, and swells out into 
boundless convexity of frizz, the usye 
Save of barbers, and the terror of the 
literary world. After the manner of his 
wig, the doctor has constructed his ser- 
mon, giving us a discourse of no common 
length, and subjoining an immeasurable 
mass of notes, which appear to concern 
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every learned thing, every learned man, 
and dimost every unlearned man since 
the beginning of the world.” Vol. i. p. 1. 


And again—on the lengthy periods 
of the same personage, whose mock 
Johnsonianism, alike with pen and 
tongue, was ever the feeblest of 
failures, and the choicest object of 
legitimate satire. Parr's whole life 
was an experimental proof, indeed, 
how utterly impossible it ever must be 
from the very nature of the case, to 
constitute a Whig Johnson. His heart 
was good, his talents admirable, his 
classical attainments immense, and his 
other acquirements probably not much 
inferior to those of the oracle of the 
Mitre ; apparently he might have fairly 
undertaken to repeat him on a smaller 
scale; and yet Parr was not only no 
Johnson in little, he was no Johnson 
at all ; the species was different; there 
was no common measure for the quan; 
tities. And the more one considers 
the case the more he will see, that the 
difference lay in the habitual spirit of 
the men; that an ethos was wanting, 
which we really suspect must remain 
for ever deficient in the liberalist 
organization. 


‘There are occasionally, in Philos 
patris, a great vigour of style, and 
felicity of expression. His display of 
classical learning is quite unrivalled— 
his reading various and good; and we 
may observe, at intervals, a talent for 
wit, of which he might have availed 
himself to excellent purpose, had it been 
compatible with the dignified style in 
which he generally conveys his senti- 
ments. With all these excellent quali- 
ties of head and heart, we have seldom 
met with a writer more full of faults 
than Philopatris. There is an event 
recorded in the Bible, which men who 
write books should keep constantly in 
their remembrance. It is there set forth, 
that many centuries ago, the earth was 
covered with a great flood, by which the 
whole of the human race, with the ex« 
ception of one family, were destroyed. 
It appears also, that from thence a great 
alteration was made in the longevity of 


* Like most humori:ts, Mr. Smith invariably loses his powers with his temper, 
We can scarcely recognis2 him in the dull and indecent virulence of the attack on 
the Bishop of Gloucester, in the third of his Singleton Letters. 

+ ‘“‘A great scholar, as rude and violent as most Greek scholars are, unless they 
happen to be a He has left nothing behind him worth leaving: he was 

aw 


rather fitted for the 


than the church, and would have been a more considerable 


man, if he had been more knocked about among his equals, He lived with country 
gentlemen and clergymen, who flattered and feared him.” ; 
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mankind, who, from a range of seven 
or eight hundred years, which they en- 
joyed before the flood, were confined to 
their present period of seventy or eighty 
years. This epoch in the history of man 
gave birth to the twofold division of the 
antediluvian and the post-diluvian style 
of writing, the latter of which naturally 
contracted itself into those inferior limits 
which were better accommodated to the 
abridged duration of human life and lite- 
rary labour. Now, to forget this event— 
to write without the fear of the deluge 
before his eyes, and to handle a subject 
as if mankind could lounge over a pam- 
phlet for ten years, as before their sub- 
mersion—is to be guilty of the most 
grievous error into which a writer can 
possibly fall. The author of this book 
should call in the aid of some brilliant 
pencil, and cause the distressing scenes 
of the deluge to be pourtrayed in the 
most lively colours for his use. He should 
gaze at Noah, and be brief. The ark 
should constantly remind him of the little 
time there is left for reading; and he 
should learn, as they did in the ark, to 
crowd a great deal of matter into a very 
little compass.” —Vol. ii. p. 445. 


The following little notice of a 
sermon for the Humane Society was 
one of those reviews which frem their 
novelty of ridicule, so utterly unpre- 
cedented among the prosy periodicals 
of the time, must have fearfully ap- 
palled the scribbling tribe in the earlier 
days of the Edinburgh Review :— 


** An accident, which happened to the 
gentleman engaged in reviewing this ser- 
mon, proves, in the most striking man- 
ner, the importance of this charity for 
restoring to life persons in whom the 
vital power is suspended. He was dis- 
eovered, with Dr. Langford’s discourse 
lying open before him, in a state of the 
most profound sleep; from which he 
could not, by any means, be awakened 
fora great length of time. By attending, 
however, to the rules prescribed by the 
Humane Society, flinging in the smoke 
of tobacco, applying hot flannels, and 
carefully removing the discourse itself 
to a great distance, the critic was re- 
stored to his disconsolate brothers. 

“The only account he could give of 
himself was, that he remembers reading 
on regularly till he came to the following 
pathetic description of a drowned trades- 
man; beyond which he recollects no- 
thing.” —Vol. i. p. 25. 


_ Of a worthless French traveller in 
England—, 


[May, 


‘But we are wasting our time in 
giving a theory of the faults of travels 
lers, when we have such ample means of 
exemplifying them all from the publica. 
tion now before us, in which Mr. Jacob 
Fievée, with the most surprising talents 
for doing wrong, has contrived to con. 
dense and agglomerate every species of 
absurdity that bas hitherto been made 
known, and even to launch out occasion. 
ally into new regions of nonsense, with 
a boldness which well entitles him to 
the merit of originality in folly, and dis. 
covery in impertinence. We consider 
Mr. Fievée’s book as extremely valuable 
in one point of view. It affords a sort 
of limit or mind-mark, beyond which we 
conceive it to be impossible in future 
that pertness and petulance should pass, 
It is well to be acquainted with the 
boundaries of our nature on both sides ; 
andto Mr. Fievée we are indebted for 
this valuable approach to pessimism, 
The height of knowledge no man has 
yet scanned; but we have now pretty 
well fathomed the gulf of ignorance. 

‘““We must, however, do justice to 
Mr. Fievée when he deserves it. He 
evinces, in his preface, a lurking uneasi- 
ness at the apprehension of exciting war 
between the two countries, from the 
anger to which his letters will give birth 
in England. He pretends to deny that 
they will occasion a war; but it is very 
easy to see he is not convinced by his 
own arguments; and we confess our. 
selves extremely pleased by this amiable 
solicitude at the probable effusion of 
human blood. We hope Mr. Fievé: is 
deceived by his philanthropy, and that 
no such unhappy consequences will en- 
sue, as he really believes, though he 
affects to deny them. We dare to say 
the dignity of this country will be satis. 
fied, if the publication in question is dis- 
owned by the French government, or, 
at most, if the author is given up. At 
all events, we have no scruple to say, 
that to sacrifice twenty thousand lives, 
and a hundred millions of money, to res 
sent Mr. Fievée’s book, would be an un- 
justifiable waste of blood and treasure ; 
and that to take him off privately by 
assassination would be an undertaking 
hardly compatible with the dignity of a 
greatempire.” Voli. p. 55. 


Mr. Smith thus treats his Methodist 
opponent :— 


** We are a good deal amused, indeed, 
with the extreme disrelish which Mr. 
John Styles exhibits to the humour and 

leasantry with which he admits the 
fethodists to have been attacked; but 
Mr. John Styles should remember, that 
it is not the practice with destroyers of 
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vermin to allow the little victims a veto 
tpon the weapons used against them. 
If this were otherwise, we should have 
one set of vermin banishing small-tooth 
combs; another protesting against 
mouse-traps; a third prohibiting the 
finger and thumb; a fourth exclaiming 
against the intolerable infamy of using 
soap and water. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to listen to such pleas. ‘They must 
allbe caught, killed and cracked, in the 
manner, and by the instruments which 
are found most efficacious to their de- 
struction; and the more they cry out, 
the greater plainly is the skill used 
against them. We are convinced a little 
laughter will do them more harm than all 
the arguments in the world. Such men 
as the author before us cannot under- 
stand when they are out-argued ; but he 
has given us a specimen, from his irrita- 
bility, that he fully comprehends when 
he has become the object of universal 
contempt and derision. We agree with 
him, that ridicule is not exactly the wea- 
on to be used in matters of religion ; 
a the use of it is excusable, when there 
is no other which can make fools tremble. 
Besides, he should remember the parti- 
cular sort of ridicule we have used, 
which is nothing more than accurate 
quotation from the Methodists them- 
selves. It is true, that this is the most 
severe and cutting ridicule to which we 
could have had recourse; but, whose 
fault is that ?”—Vol. i. p. 162. 


The terrors of English taxation 
are thus vividly pictured :— 


“We can inform Jonathan what are 
the inevitable consequences of being too 
fond of glory—Taxes upon every article 
which enters into the mouth, or covers 
the back, or is placed under the foot— 
taxes upon every thing which it is plea- 
sant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste— 
taxes upon warmth, light, and locomo- 
tion—taxes on every thing on earth, and 
the waters under the earth—on every 
thing that comes from abroad, or is 
grown at home—taxes on the raw mate- 
rial—taxes on every fresh value that is 
added to it by the industry of man—. 
taxes on the cause which pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug that restores him 
to health—on the ermine which decorates 
the judge, and the rope which hangs the 
criminal—on the poor man’s salt, and 
the rich man’s spice—on the brass nails 
of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride 
—at bed or board, couchant or levant, 
we must pay. The schoolboy whips his 
taxed top—the beardless youth manages 
his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on 
a taxed road—and the dying English- 
inan, pours his medicirie, which has paid 
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seven per cent., into a spoon that has 
ge «fifteen per cent.—flings himself 
yack upon his chintz bed, which has paid 
twenty-two per cent.—and expires in the 
arms of his apothecary who has paid a 
license of a hundred pounds for the pri- 
vilege of putting him to death. His 
whole property is then immediately 
taxed from two to ten per cent. Be- 
sides the probate, large fees are de- 
manded for burying him in the chancel ; 
his virtues are handed down to posterity 
on taxed marble; and he is then ga- 
thered to his fathers—to be taxed no 
more.’’—Vol. i. p. 372. 


The following, on the partialities of 
the Vice Suppression Society, is not 
more humorous than just :— 


‘** Nothing has disgusted us so much 
in the proceedings of this society, as the 
control which they exercise over the 
amusements of the poor. One of the 
specious titles under which this legal 
meanness is gratified is, Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

** Of cruelty to animals, let the reader 
take the following specimens :— 

** Running an iron hook in the intes- 
tines of an animal; presenting this first 
animal to another as his food; and then 
pulling this second creature up, and sus- 
pending him by the barb in his stomach. 

** Riding a horse till he drops, in order 
to see an innocent animal torn to pieces 
by dogs. 

‘* Keeping a poor animal upright for 
many weeks, to communicate a peculiar 
hardness to his flesh. 

‘* Making deep incisions into the flesh 
of another gnimal, while living, in order 
to make the muscles more firm. 

‘‘Immersing another animal, whilé 
living, in hot water. 

** Now we do fairly admit, that such 
abominable cruelties as these are worthy 
of the interference of the law: and that 
the society should have punished them, 
cannot be matter of surprise to any feel- 
ing mind. But stop, gentle reader! 
these cruelties are the cruelties of the 
Suppressing Committee, not of the poor. 
You must not think of punishing these. 
The first of these cruelties passes under 
the pretty name of angling; and there- 
fore there can be no harm in it—the 
more particularly, as the president him- 
self has one of the best preserved trout 
streams in England. The next is hunt- 
ing ;—and as many of the vice-presidents 
and of the committee hunt, it is not pos- 
sible there can be any cruelty in hunt- 
ing. The next is, a process for making 
brawn—a dish never tasted by the poor, 
are therefore not to be disturbed by 
indictment. The fotirth is the modeé of 
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crimping cod; and the fifth of boiling 
lobsters; all high-life cruelties, with 
which a justice of the peace has no busi- 
ness to meddle. The real thing which 
calls forth the sympathies, and harrows 
up the soul, is to see a number of bois- 
t»rous artizans baiting a bull, or a bear ; 
not a savage hare, or a carnivorous 
stag—but a poor, innocent, timid bear ; 
not pursued by magistrates, and deputy- 
lieutenants, and men of education—but 
by those who must necessarily seek their 
relaxation in noise and tumultuous mer- 
riment—by men whose feelings are 
blunted, and whose understanding is 
wholly devoid of refinement. The so- 
ciety detail, with symptoms of great 
complacency, their detection of a bear- 
beating in Blackboy Alley, Chick Lane, 
and the prosecution of the offenders 
before a magistrate. It appears to us 
that nothing can be more partial and 
unjust than this kind of proceedings. 
A man of ten thousand a year may worry 
a fox as much as he pleases—may en- 
courage the breed of a mischievous ani- 
mal, on purpose to worry it ; and a poor 
labourer is carried before a magistrate 
for paying sixpence to see an exhibition 
of courage between a dog and a bear! 
Any cruelty may be practised to gorge 
the stomachs of the rich—none to enliven 
the holidays of the poor. We venerate 
those feelings which really protect crea- 
tures susceptible of pain, and incapable 
of complaint. But heaven-born pity, 
now-a-days, calls for the income tax, 
and the court guide; and ascertains the 
rank and fortune of the tormentor before 
she weeps for the pain of the sufferer. 
It is astonishing how the natural feelings 
of mankind are distorted by false theo- 
ries, Nothing can be more mischievous 
than to say, that the pain inflicted by the 
dog of a man of quality is not (when the 
strength of the two animals is the same) 
equal to that produced by the cur of a 
butcher. Haller, in his Pathology, ex- 
pressly says, that the animal bitten knows 
no difference in the quality of the biting 
animal's master ; and it is now the uni- 
versal opinion among all enlightened 
men, that the misery of the brawner 
would be very little diminished, if he 
could be made sensible that he was to be 
eaten up only by persons of the first 
fashion. The contrary supposition seems 
to us to be absolute nonsense ; it is the 
desertion of the true Baconian philo- 
sophy, and the substitution of mere un- 
supported conjecture in its place. The 
trespass, however, which calls forth all 
the energies of a suppresser, is the 
sound of a fiddle. That oe nes 

le are really enjoying themselves, is 
amr beyond ail doubt: and away rush 
Secretary, President, and Committee, 
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to clap the cotillon into the Compter. * 
and to bring back the life of the poor to 
its regular standard of decorous gloom, 
The gambling-houses of St. James's 
remain untouched. The peer ruins him. 
self and his family with impunity ; while 
the Irish labourer is privately whipped 
for not making a better use of the excel. 
lent moral and religious education which 
he has received in the days of his youth!" 


—Vol. ii. p. 335-7, 


If Mr. Smith’s exertions as an | 
alarmist were not very successful, they | 
were at least exceedingly amusing. 
After he had answered “ without the 
slightest degree of hesitation, that if 
Buonaparte lives, and a great deal is 
not immediately done for the concilia- 
tion of the Catholics, it does seem to 
me absolutely impossible but that we 
must perish,” he proceeds in a subse- 
quent letter to refute the idle pleas 
with which the infatuated opponents of 
so indisputable a certainty were wont 
to console themselves. 


** You cannot imagine, you say, that 
England will ever be ruined and con. 
quered ; and for no other reason that I 
can find, but because it seems so ver 
odd it should be ruined and congue 
Alas! so reasoned, in their time, the 
Austrian, Russian, and Prussian Plym- 
leys. But the English are brave; so 
were all these nations. You might get 
together an hundred thousand men ‘in- 
dividually brave ; but without generals 
capable of commanding such a machine, 
it would be as useless as a first-rate 
man of war manned hy Oxford clergy. 
men, or Parisian shopkeepers. I do 
not say this to the disparagement of 
English officers: they have had no 
means of acquiring experience; but I 
do say it to create alarm; for we do not 
appear to me to be half alarmed enough, 
or to entertain that sense of our danger 
which leads to the most obvious means 
of self-defence. As for the spirit of the 
penseatey in making a gallant defence 

ehind hedge-rows, and through plate- 
racks and hen-coops, highly as I think 
of their bravery, I do not know an 

nation in Europe so likely to be struell 
with panic as the Epglish; and this 
from their total unacquaintance with 
the science of war. ld wheat and 
beans blazing for twenty miles round; 
cart mares shot; sows of Lord Somers 
ville’s breed running wild over the coun- 
try ; the minister of the parish wounded 
sorely in his hinder parts; Mrs. Plymley 
in fits; all these scenes of war an Ause 
trian or a Russian has seen three or 
four times over; but it is now three 
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eenturies since an egies pig has fallen 
io a fair battle upon English ground, or 
a farm-house been rifled, or a clergy- 
man’s wife been subjected to any other 
proposals of love than the conaubial 
endearments of her sleek and orthodox 
mate. “The old edition of Plutarch’s 
‘Lives, which lies in the corner of your 
parlour window, has contributed to 
work you up to the most romantic ex- 
ectations of our Roman behaviour. 
ou are persuaded that Lord Amherst 
will defend Kew Bridge like Cocles ; 
that some maid of honour will break 
‘away from her captivity, and swim over 
the Thames; that the Duke of York 
will burn his capitulating hand; and 
little Mr. Sturges Bourne give forty 
years’ purchase for Moulsham Hall, 
while the French are encamped upon it. 
I hope we shall witness all this, if the 
French do come; but in the-mean time 
I am so enchanted with the ordinary 
English behaviour of these invaluable 
persons, that I earnestly pray no op- 
portunity may be given them for Roman 
yalour, and .for those very un-Roman 
pensions which they would all, of course, 
take especial care to claim in conse- 
quence, —Plymley’s Letters, p. 408-10. 


The dutiful variation of Mr. Smith's 
political views in proportion as he 
felt himself securely niched—or be- 
gan to dread that he was but inse- 
curely so—among the pillars of that 
sacred Edifice which it had been his 
favourite amusement to invest with an 
atmosphere of ridicule, as long as it 
admitted him only among the inferior 
ornaments of its architecture—is not 
the least remarkable topic which these 
volumes suggest. Of course we can- 
not imagine this to be more than an 
accidental synchronism ; but the news- 
papers are always wont to record 
“singular coincidences,” and it can be 
no great harm to follow the example 
of those organs of public opinion on 
which Mr.“Smith has in these volumes 
lavished such unbounded praise. Per- 
haps, too, there may be more in it. 
Has the case been physiologically ex- 
amined? It becomes us to speak cau- 
tiously on questions so obscure; the 
influences of the material on the men- 
tal are almost as little understood now 
as in the days of Thales and Pytha- 
goras; but is it very inadmissible to 
suggest, that there may be some in- 
fluence peculiarly clarifying to the in- 
tellect in the exalted atmosphere of 
Ludgate Hill? that some efficacy 
beyond ordinary nature may still hover 

Vou. XX1.—No. 124, 
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round the hallowed precincts of Amen 
Corner? We say no more. But we 
would seriously recommend the sub- 
ject to the enlightened superintendents 
of Bethlem and of Swift's. The age 
is sceptical indeed ; but surely scepti- 
cism itself would yield to experiment 
and observation. 

As usually happens in these great 
revolutions of opinion, the long esta- 
blished formulas of his rejected senti- 
ments still now and then re-appear ; 
the force of habit cannot be instan- 
taneously overcome; but in the sub- 
stance of his views the change is com- 
plete. The special subjects of his alarm 
are dictated by a noble tenderness for 
the church’s welfare in his own; he 
feels that self-interest becomes a virtue 
when the comforts of a life so .va- 
luable are in question. The rapid con- 
vert becomes patriotically affrighted 
at the violence of that popular fury 
which, in threatening other venerable 
institutions, may possibly disregard 
the dignity of canonries residentiary. 
He now roundly declares for govern- 
ment corruption, and the prerogative 
of the crown, 


“One of the most foolish circum- 
stances attending this destruction of 
cathedral property is the great sacrifice 
of the patronage of the crown; the 
crown gives up eight prebends of West- 
minster, two at Worcester, 1,500/. per 
annum at St. Paul's, two prebends at 
Bristol, and a great deal of other pre- 
ferment all over the kingdom; and this 
at a moment when such extraordinary 
power has been suddenly conferred upon 
the people, and when every atom of 
power and patronage ought to be hus- 
banded for the crown. A prebend of 
Westminster for my second son would 
soften the Catos of Cornhill, and lull 
the Gracchi of the Metropolitan Bo- 
roughs. Lives there a man so absurd, 
as to suppose THAT GOVERNMENT CAN BE 
CARRIED ON without those gentle allure- 
ments? You may as well attempt to 
poultice off the humps of a camel’s back, 
as to cure mankind of these little corrup. 
tions.” — Second Letter, ke, 


He sees little wisdom and less jus- 
tice in sudden invasions of vested 
rights. 


** For two hundred years pluralities 
within certain distances have been ale 
lowed ; acting under the faith of these 
laws, livings Tins been bought and be.- 

20 
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queathed to clergymen, tenable with 
other preferments in their possession — 
upon faith in these laws, men and wo- 
men have married—educated their chil- 
dren—laid down a certain plan of life, 
and adopted a certain rate of expense, 
and ruin comes upon them in a moment, 
from this thoughtless inattention to ex- 
isting interests. I know a man whose 
father dedicated all he had saved in a 
long life of retail trade, to purchase the 
next presentation to a living of 800). 
per annum, tenable under the old law, 
with another of 5U0l, given to the son 
by his college. The whole of this clergy- 
man's life and prospects (and he has an 
immense family of children) are cut to 
pieces by your bill. It is a wrong thing, 
you will say, to hold two livings; I 
think it is, but why did not you, the 
Jegislature, find this out fifty years ago? 
hy did you entice this man into the 
parpbere of pluralities, by a venerable 
axity of two hundred years, and then 
clap him into gaol from the new virtue 
of yesterday? Such reforms as these 
make wisdom and carefulness useless, 
and turn human life into a mere 
seramble.”—Letter to Lord J. Russell. 


He is appalled with the criminality 
of violating oaths to preserve church 
rights and property. 


** Teannot let my old school-fellow, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, off, with- 
out harping a little upon his oath which 
he has taken to preserve the rights and 
property of the church of Canterbury : 

am quite sure so truly good a man, as 
from the bottom of my heart I believe 
him to be, has some line of argument 
by which he defends himself; but till I 
know it, I cannot of course say I am 
convinced by it. The common defence 
for breaking oaths is, that they are 
contracts made with another party, 
which the Creator is called to witness, 
and from which the swearer is absolved 
if those for whom the oath is taken 
choose to release him from his obliga- 
tion. With whom, then, is the contract 
made by the Archbishop? Is it with 
the community at large? If so, nothing 
but an act of parliament (as the com- 
munity at large have no other organ) 
could absolve him from his oath; but 
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three years before any act is passed, he 
puts his name to a plan for taking awa 

two-thirds of the property of the chureh 
of Canterbury. If the contract is not 
made with the community at large, but 
with the church of Canterbury, every 
member of it is in decided hostility to 
his scheme.”"—Second Letter to Lord 


J. Russell. 


He discovers infinite value in the 
church as a security for conservative 
principles in the country. 


‘*The Church means many other 
things than Thirty-nine Articles, anda 
discourse of five and twenty minutes’ 
duration on the Sabbath. It means a 
check to the conceited rashness of ex- 
perimental reasoners—an adhesion to 
old moral land-marks—an attachment 
to the hagpiness we have gained from 
tried institutions greater than the expecta- 
tion of that which is promised by novelty 
and change.” —Ibid. 


He awakes to the impostures and 
chicanery of his own patrons, one of 
whom he had before characterized as 
a politician of “ exemplary activity,”* 
and the other as a kind of legislative 


prodigy. 


“ But if the truth must be told, our 
Viscount (Melbourne) is somewhat of an 
impostor. Every thing about him seems 
to betoken careless desolation; any one 
would suppose from his manner that he 
was playing at chuck-farthing with 
human happiness ; that he was always on 
the heel of pastime; that he would giggle 
away the Great Charter, and decide by 
the method of tee-totum whether my 
lords the bishops should or should not 
retain their seats in the House of Lords.” 


“ He (Lord John Russell) alarms the 
wise liberals; and it is impossible to 
sleep soundly while he has the command 
of the watch. 

“Do not say, my dear Lord John, 
that I am too severe upon you. A 
thousand years have scarce sufficed to 
make our blessed England what it is; 
an hour may lay it in the dust; and can 
you with all your talents renoyate its 
shattered splendour—can you recall 


* A “ Speech” printed, vol. iii., p. 126; time and place of delivery not specified. 


Perhaps it was a Sermon. 


In ‘this address the Rev. Mr. Smith exhorts his 


hearers to consider that “if a man does not vote for the bill he is unclean—the 
one is upon him ;” that they are “ to purify the air before they approach 


im, to 


athe their hands in chloride’of lime if they have been contaminated by his 


tench.” Of course this is all figurative; but the populace are apt to be stran 


literal in their interpretation of such harangues. 


gel 
We have known similar ~ 


dresses from Irish priests, and generally observed a riot to fallow, 
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back its virtues—-can you vanquish time 
and fate? But, alas! you want to 
shake the world, and be the thunderer 
of the scene !”__Jbid. p. 216, 233. 


He detects the scandalous, glaring, 
and incessant jobbery of the whole 
Whig dynasty. 


“The Whig government, they will 
be vexed to hear, would find a great 
deal of patronage forced upon them by 
this measure. Their favourite human 
animal, the barrister of six years’ stand- 
ing, would be called into action, The 
whole earth is, in fact, in commission, 
and the human race saved from the flood 
ave delivered over to barristers of six 
years’ standing. The onus probandi 
now lies upon any man who says he is 
not a commissioner ; the only doubt on 
seeing a new man among the Whigs is, 
not whether he is a commissioner or 
not, but whether it is tithes, poor laws, 
boundaries of borough, church leases, 
charities, or any of the thousand hu- 
man coucerns which are now worked by 
commissioners, to the infinite comfort 
and satisfaction of mankind, who seem 
in these days to have found out the real 
secret of life—the one thing wanting ta 
sublunary happiness—the great prin- 
ciple of commission, and six years’ bar- 
ristration.”—Jbid. p. 229. 


It is certainly pleasing to observe 
this autumnal Spring of sense, this 
sober dawn of reason at a period of 
life when experience would rather an- 
ticipate the first sad indications of 
intellectual decay. It is not less gra- 
tifying to the serene spectator to ob- 
serve it so chastened by equity as not to 
emerge until after the parties assailed 
had enjoyed the advantage of demon- 
strating their good taste by the judi- 
cious promotion of their assailant. 
He thus puts them ona vantage-ground 
with the public. With feelings of the 
Just so keen, who can say but such 
sentiments might never have appeared, 
had they manifested any purpose of a 
yet more conscientious reward of 
merit ? 


Nevertheless we have some doubts 
how far we shall accept the venerable 
neophyte. He has brought with him 
some sad tricks from the eneimy’s 
camp; and we much fear he will be- 
tray the bad company he lived in, to 
the end of the chapter. Not to speak 
of some incapacities which really ap- 
pear to be inherent and incurable, 


and which are less perhaps to be cen- 
sured than pitied. 

For instance, on the subject upon 
which as matter of professional eon- 
sideration the public have most right 
to expect instruction from Mr. Smith, 
he seems absolutely incapacitated for 
one noble or elevated thought. When 
he assumes the language of his office, 
it is quite impossible not to see it to be 
assumption ; a tax of occasional come 
mon-places necessary to be paid to publie 
prejudice and the omnipotence of stu- 
pidity. With him the Chureh—the 
awful Church—is a mighty structure 
of materialities ; it isa huge cluster 
of palaces, deaneries, provisions for 
younger sons, reasonable expecta- 
tions, “ great prizes,” and devices 
for keeping the people in order. 
His writings do worse than attack 
the institution—they degrade it. The 
vulgar and earthly is ever uppermost 
in his estimate; if he allows higher 
motives, he allows them with frigidity 
and suspicion, and in every ecaleulaticn 
practically supposes them non-existent. 
Disputes about religion are “ saered 
squabbles,” in which only one thing is 
certain, that the orthodox are never 
wholly right. A bishop, not tyrane 
nical, arrogant, and dull, is an ex- 
tremely happy accident. Dissenters 
have some claim to sincerity; but 
then their religion is troublesomely 
earnest, and they cherish a fanatical 
notion of converting Heathens. Thus 
religion is tolerable, as long as it leaves 
more substantial interests undisturbed 3 
and the Church permissible as long as 
it forgets its office and prerogative. 

Who can wonder that ordinary 
readers, in an age of tremendous com- 
motion, when the very pillars of the mo- 
ral world seemed reeling, were unableto 
separate between such views and the 
school of Voltaire; and that the reli- 
gious tenets of the Edinburgh Review, 
at the earlier period of its history, be- 
came objects of universal suspicion— 
and, remembering the ability of the 
journal, of universal alarm—among 
right-minded men? Mr. Smith com- 
plains that, in these days of his pre- 
tracted Whig martyrdom, Deist and 
Atheist were the gentlest titles applied 
to him and his fellows. We are fully 
assured such bad names were quite un- 
merited ; but if critics, at a time when 
every honest man is summoned to take 
a decided part, will treat such subjects 
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in such a spirit, how can they be sur- 
prised at being classed with those 
whose style of expression they noto- 
riously assume, and of whose doctrines 
they are not pleased to make any very 
distinct disclaimer ? 

Nor is this in any degree mended in 
his later productions. The effusions 
of the dignitary, the canonical buoks, 
are in this point of view the more dis- 

ble of the two. The assailant 
bitterness of the mere parson was far 
better than the defensive chuckle of the 
witty and well-paid residentiary. It is 
painful to accept such a vindicator, 
even were his vindication successful ; 
instead of doing—as all such degrad- 
ing caricatures must do—temporary 
service by permanent injury. From 
such lips it were better have the church 
told that she is not what she ought to 
be, than have it argued that she ought 
to be no better than she is; there is 
an uneasiness in feeling that, after all, 
ours is a church with which Mr. 
Sydney Smith is content. 
y It is vain for this writer to reply— 
as he sometimes does insinuate, when 
he begins to dread the public impa- 
tience of these licenses—that not he, 
but human nature and the reality of 
things, are answerable for such por- 
traitures. We do not say that discus- 
sions of clerical finance and the other 
purely temporal concerns of the church 
are not necessary at times, and pecu- 
liarly so in the times of his patrons. 
What we do affirm to be most offen- 
sive and pernicious, is the treatment of 
such subjects in such a tone and man- 
ner as to involve the entire theme in 
ridicule and ribaldry. It is one thing 
resolutely to set to work to repair or 
defend a cathedral ; it is quite another 
thing to play the mountebank in the 
chancel. 

On the whole—for we must con- 
clude—Mr. Sydney Smith is a writer 
who, helping to rid the world around 
him of one or two abuses, and per- 
forming that office with a good deal of 
spirit and humour, is little worth as a 
public instructor. The moral effect 
of his writings can hardly be other 
than mischievous. Clever and worldly, 


he is the apostle of the narrow and ma- 
terial to an age that little requires any 
additional guidance on that way of 
thought Nil sapit magnificum. It is 
wonderful how many noble themes he 
can approach without being for an 
instant ennobled by the proximity ; 
how vigorously his constitution re- 
sists the infection of great thoughts, 
The only topic upon which he can even 
affect dignity is that of general politi- 
cal freedom; a vague unpractical 
ideal, on which he rather mouths dis- 
content, than suggests or embodies 
the reality of reformation. He is 
often ingenious, almost always shrewd, 
never, but by effort, lofty or noble ; 
for the mere comments of the reviewer 
on the sublimity of others, or the mere 
expression of natural compassion for 
human infirmity and misfortune, can 
scarcely constitute an exception. For 
this, considered in itself, we would 
have little right to reprehend him; 
the providence which has for ever 
separated the Monkey and the Man, has 
combined with external resemblances, 
intellectual and moral differences as un- 
alterable within the human family. But 
unhappily, with the customary intoler- 
ance of his tribe, he pronounces all 
to be unreal which transcends his own 
grasp; beyond his sphere the uni- 
verse is a vacuum. In politics, in 
religion, in criticism, every ~ thing 
which surpasses his sense is “ non- 
sense.” He is, we believe, a kind 
man—he is certainly a keen man; but 
though he may be surprised to hear 
it, he is also a very narrow man. 
And thus upon every subject where 
men are wont to acknowledge the 
presence and supremacy of the Mys- 
terious and the Holy, it seems his sole 
pleasure to degrade by the association 
of the paltriest earthly incidents. 
Place him suddenly beneath the dome 
of St. Peter's, and his first speculation 
would be the probable emoluments of 
the cardinal, or the grand peniten- 
tiary ; show him the Venus, or the 
Apollo Belvidere, and he will ask you 
what chances has an artist of “ getting 
on” in Italy or England. 
B. 
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THREE THOUSAND POUND NOTES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WORLD OF LONDON.” 


Tue proverbial hospitality of Cork 
was a theory to me when I marched 
down the Barrack Hill, for the first 
time, in the discharge of my duty as 
caterer of our depot mess—(I belonged 
to the Fifth Foot, Goslin Greens, or 
Northumbrian Fusiliers)—and stepped 
into the shop, or emporium, as he 
chose rather to call it, of Mr. Denis 
Macarthy, of Patrick-street, grocer, 
wine merchant, provision and tobacco 
ditto, with I know not how many 
other occupations in commendam, I 
had a great many things to buy, and, 
for the better aiding and assisting a 
rather short memory, carried with me 
a catalogue of required combustibles, 
comedibles, combibables, and what not. 
Handing this document to a mealy- 
faced youth, in a canvas bib, behind 
the counter, not without remarking 
that a court-martial would have con- 
victed him, prima fucie, of sucking 
the sugar candy, I desired him to pre- 
pare the several articles in the quanti- 
ties ordered, and to send them to the 
barracks with the least possible delay. 
Having thus acquitted myself satisfac- 
torily of the onerous duties attached to 
my responsible situation, (others would 
have bothered about tasting samples, 
asking prices, and so on—for my part, 
1 always, and ever hated trouble,) I 
was betaking myself out of the shop of 
Mr. Denis Macarthy, in full cry after 
two stylish girls, then and there pass- 
ing the door, when a gentleman in 
black, with a white hat, whom I had 
observed to occupy an arm-chair in the 
emporium, came forward, and having 
requested to be allowed the pleasure 
of speaking a word to me, gave me 
the trouble of retracing my steps into 
the shop, through the back shop, then 
into a well-fitted counting house, and 
last of all, into a capitally-furnished 
parlour. Here lunch, consisting of a 
cold roast turkey, a famous ham, and 
a round of spiced beef was already laid 
out, not without a decanter of port, 
another of sherry, and a foaming jug 
of ale. In afew moments the door 
pened, and a neatly dressed maid-ser- 


vant brought in a dish of the national 
— Mine host, who had announced 

imself as Denis Macarthy, proprie- 
tor of the emporium, and so forth, 
pressed me to partake, himself doing 
the honours. Imagining that all this 
civility would appear in the invoice of 
my order, I did not relish the thing 
at first—but reflecting that, if so, the 
mess would have the pleasure of paying 
for it, I tackled to, and in an incre- 
dibly short space of time appropriated 
half the turkey, a couple of pounds of 
ham, and a quart of stunning ale. 
Cigars were then introduced, and the 
sherry circulated freely. I became ra- 
ther prepossessed in favour of mine 
host, from his contradicting me once 
or twice, in an easy gentlemanlike 
manner, and from the total absence of 
that abominable blarney, which sticks 
in a stranger’s throat like the smack 
of Cape wine. I could not help re- 
flecting how many hundreds of pounds 
I had circulated in country quarters in 
England, without having been once 
invited to ham and cold turkey, and 
resolved, if Macarthy did not cheat us 
in the way of business, to report him 
to the mess as a devilish honest fellow. 

** Beg pardon, sir, but thought I 
saw two young ladies attract your 
notice in the front shop, just now ?” 

** Do you know who they are?” 

“ Odd if I didn't, captain, living 
in the beautiful city these five-and- 
twenty years—father’s a pig butcher 
in Blarney-lane.” 

«“ Ah! I thought they looked vulga- 
rians, rather.” 

“ Then, I can tell you, captain, you 
were never more mistaken in your life: 
no expense spared on their education ; 
French governess, and all that; for- 
tune not a farthing under thirty thou. 
sand each.” 

** Eh! did you say thirty thousand? 
Yes, you're right, Tscactin, there is 
something stylish about them, certainly, 
after all—another glass of wine ? 

‘¢ With pleasure, captain ; try that 
cigar. Melinda, I assure you, is the 


reigning toast of town; such a pipe, 
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sings like a nightingale: and as for 
Erlina, the younger, if ever swan had 
such a neck, I'll be bound to eat him, 
feathers and all: put a few of these in 
your pocket, captain.” 

“© Thirty thousand—damn me, that’s 
a good round—what are these weeds a 
pound ?” 

* Can't afford to sell them; keep 
them for my particular customers and 
Jriends ; but, as for those girls, cap- 
tain—I assure you, ‘pon honour, Cork 
does not contain sweeter creatures: 
the father: Fe 

* Bad style of person, no doubt: 

ig butcher does not go down—excel- 
ént sherry this.” 

** Duff and Gordon's, I assure you: 
as you say, captain, the father is not 
the thing, though I say it.” 

* Pig butcher. Eh? Ah! Bah!” 

* Oh, as for that, we call him a 
provision merchant, and that goes 
down here very well: the pig line is 
first, and first in this city. You have 
heard of the Callaghans, but no mat- 
ter: Regan is a boy, beyond all doubt.” 

Regan! swinish cognomen: trou- 
ble you for alight, Macarthy. But 
how, pray, did this provision butcher, 
or whatever you call him, get up in the 
world? Thirty thousand—twice three, 
six—as times go, pretty comfortable. 
Eh, how did the fellow amass the tin ?” 

“ By failing, sir; by becoming 
bankrupt, let me see how many times: 
gad, I've forgotten how often, but it 
ig certain he has broke twice for every 
other man’s once, and always gets up 
stronger than ever.” 

« Like Anteus, rising from his 
mother earth ?” 

* T do not know the gentleman you 
speak of, captain—but I dare say the 
trick is common enough on the other 
side of the water : sure enough, Regan 
falls like a drunken man, without 
hurting himself ; and somehow or other, 
when he gets up again, finds every man 
teadier than ever to take him by the 
hand.” 

** Have you had any dealings with 
him, then ?” 

“ Once, captain, only once ;” here 
Mr. Denis Macarthy interjected a 
parenthetical suspiration, adding with 
ffreat apparent emotion, “ once too 

jen 1” 

“ Cheated you, I suppose, in the 
way of his profession—pig butchers 
aré but men; you know, Macarthy; 


preying, like other heroes, on the 
swinish multitude: the good old rule 
holds with him, dare say, 


‘ They may pay who cannot help it ; 

They may cheat, who can.’”’ 

“ Why, as to cheating, captain, I 
don’t accuse Regan of that; others 
may, and do, but I cannot say he ever 
cheated me exactly, because I never 
had any dealings with him, except 
once; and after all, I cannot bring the 
matter home to him; I suspect, in 
short, that he eased me of three thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Three thousand—good haul—as 
he would say himself, a pretty bit of 
fat—how did the old fellow contrive to 
lift you so far off the ground?” 

“ Why, ’tis a long story, sir, and 
I have no great appetite for telling it ; 
but if you would do me the honour to 
taste my old Madeira any evening you 
may be disengaged, I shall be happy to 
give you the particulars, and introduce 
you to my wife, who, poor thing, 
although she is a daughter of Jerry 
Regan, is as gooda woman, though I 
say it, as ever broke bread. Hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you often, 
captain, under my humble mahogany ; 
but, beg pardon, how will you have 
your little order addressed, ‘ President 
of the Mess, 5th depot,’ or simply 
* Captain’ what shall I say ?” 

Now, before I go farther, I must 
inform the, as yet, ignorant reader, 
that I am the only man of my name in, 
or as far as I know, out of the army 
list—imagination could not invent a 
more extraordinary, outlandish, or 
ridiculous cognomen : how my worthy 
governor, who was a colonel in the 
army, came by it, I never could as- 
certain: it is needless for me to put 
myself to the blush by penning it down 
here, as nobody who takes the trouble 
to look over the army list can fail to 
recognize my extraordinary patrony- 
mic. The most curious part of the 
business is, that the name is written 
one way, and pronounced another, so 
that from seeing my name in the army 
list, you will have just as much notion 
how your tongue should get about it, 
as if you had been born deaf and dumb. 
I mention this peculiarity of my name 
to account for a singular train of events 
hereafter to be detailed ; for the pre- 
sent I must content myself with stat- 
ing that, on my informing the hospie 
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table Macarthy that he was to direct, 
not to Captain, but to Lieutenant 

» of the 5th depot, the man’s 
face grew suddenly pale, then red as 
fire, then pale again: seizing pen and 
paper, he laid them before me, but 
Without speaking, or seeming, from 
Some internal agitation, able to utter 
aword. I certainly felt rather queer 
in the room, alone, with this original, 
who might be a lunatic, for all 1 knew 
to the contrary, and kept a sharp eye 
upon him, lest in his paroxysm he might 
have taken it in his head to throttle 
ime. Recovering himself, at length, 
however, he found speech so far as to 
desire me to write the name, which I 
immediately did. The grocer took up 
the paper, made several attempts, 
futile, of course, to pronounce. my 
patronymic correctly, then, with an 
éxpression of visible chagrin, laid it 
down again. 

“ Rather peculiar name, Mr. Ma- 
éatthy,” said 1; “ pray, have you ever 
happened to fall in with it before ? 

“| thought I had, sir,” replied the 
grocer—* but five-and-twenty years is 
a long time back; would you do me 
the favour to pronounce it once more, 
sir.” 

I did so. 

* No, sir, that is not the name— 
and yet I think I dare swear that the 
Name was written somewhat as yours 
is, unless I am very much mistaken— 
but the pronunciation certainly does 
hot strike my ear as I wished and 
expected.” 

“ Have you any interest, Mr. Ma- 
carthy, in recollecting a peculiar name, 
such as this of mine is universally ac- 
kinowledged to be ?” 

* T have, certainly, a very deep in- 
terest: would you have the goodness 
to inform me, sir, whether your name 
is never pronounced otherwise than 
you are yourself in the habit of doing?” 

“ Oh! certainly; for example, my 
servant invariably pronounces, or 
rather mis-pronounces the name thus 


“ By ——, I have it at last,” said 
the grocer, starting up, seizing the 
paper whereon I had written a name 
capable of producing, as it appeared, 
& paroxysm of insanity, and rushing 
out of the apartment with the speed of 
light. I took my cap and stick, follow- 
ng as quickly as possible, in utter 

itonishment what share my name 


cold have in the fortunes of a Muns- 
ter tea-dealer, and anxious to see what 
might be the endof all this. Nothing 
could I see, however, save the hatless 
figure of Macarthy rushing distract- 
edly across the street, with the scrap 
of paper fluttering in his hand. Coming 
to the conclusion, not unreasonable 
under the circumstances, that the man 
was a lunatic, I dismissed him from 
my recollection—and after taking & 
few turns up and down the parade, 
with two or three of our fellows, who 
were not overburthened with garrison 
duties, we turned in to play billiards 
until the hour of mess. 

Often as I had occasion to drop in 
at Macarthy’s, to order pickles, pre- 
serves, anchovies, wine, and all those 
little et ceteras a military mess knows 
how well to get rid of, I never trou- 
bled myself about mad Macarthy, nor 
did I happen to see him, either in his 
shop, or about town; it was, there- 
fore, with no ordinary surprise that I 
received, in about a fortnight after the 
eccentric affair of the back parlour, @ 
polite note, in a neat female hand; 
gilt-edged paper, and everything en 
regle, as if from the delicate fingers of 
Miss Melinda Regan herself. The 
contents unfolded themselves in words 
and sentences following, that is to say: 

* Mr. Denis Macarthy presents his 
respectful compliments to Lieutenant 

» of the fifth regiment; and 
requests the particular favour of his 
company to dinner on Monday next, at 
five o'clock. 

“Mr. D. M. hopes Lieutenant 

will not deny him the favour 
requested, as Mr. D. M. has évery 
reason to thank his lucky stars for 
having thrown Lieutenant — in 
his way. 

“ P.S.—A hop in the evening. 
Any of Lieutenant ’s brother 
officers will be heartily welcome.” 

What can be the meaning of this, 
thought I, .on perusing the above 
transcribed hospitable provoke? What 
does the fellow mean by saying he has 
every reason to thank his lucky stats 
for having thrown me in his way? 
However, I made up my mind at once 
to accept the invitation, without letting 
any of our fellows into the secret, and 
dispatched my servant forthwith, with 
a note expressive of my satisfaction in 
accepting Mr. D. Macarthy’s polite 
invitation. Now my military réaders, 
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those of crack corps especially, will 
think me guilty of a decided breach of 
military etiquette in having accepted 
an invitation to dinner at a grocer's. 
But the truth is, Mr. Macarthy was 
in addition a respectable merchant— 
and in country quarters, in Ireland 
especially, it is not considered an im- 
pertinence in a person of this descrip- 
tion sending an invitation to an officer, 
nor, in the dearth of other entertain- 
ment, is the acceptance of such an in- 
vitation held of sufficient enormity to 
justify putting a man into Coventry. 
If this excuse will not serve, however, 
I am free to confess, as the parliamen- 
tary people say, that thoughts of the 
adorable Melinda and Erlina Regan 
flashed now and then athwart my ima- 
gination, not unmingled with quick- 
coming fancies of thirty thousand 
pounds, if indeed I can be said to be 
enabled to form, even in imagination, 
a correct idea of so magnificent an 
abstraction. Accordingly, the ap- 
pointed day saw me elegantly at- 
tired in mufti [regimentals, of course, 
were expected, but that I could not 
afford, in justice to the regiment] rat- 
tat-tatting at Mr. Denis Macarthy's 
private entrance on the Grand Parade, 
as one of the principal streets of the 
“beautiful city” has the honour to be 
denominated. The door was opened by 
a servant in genteel livery, who, after 
carefully laying aside my hat and cane, 
as hostages for the shilling he expected 
on my leaving the house, ushered me 
with much ceremony to a handsomely 
furnished drawing-room, where my 
friend and host, Mr. Denis Macarthy 
aforesaid, received me with great 
warmth of hospitality, introducing me 
to his wife, a remarkably genteel wo- 
man, and to a gentleman of the name 
of Murphy, a pretty good-humoured 
personage, one of a clan of Murphys 
who luxuriate in Cork. 

We chatted for some sime on the 
weather, vainly endeavouring to solve 
the important problem in meteorology, 
why it should rain in the south and 
other parts of Ireland from one end of 
the year to the other ; we then changed 
the topic to politics, with a view to 
determine the grievance par excellence 
of Ireland. Discovering, however, 
that we were each morally certain 
that the grievance of the other was 
no grievance at all, and being also 


unchangeably convinced that no re- 
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medy for the evils of the country was 
worth trying save our own, we came 
to no very satisfactory conclusion upon 
that difficult question. We then 
shifted our talk to religion. Here we 
contrived to get upon neutral ground, 
being, one and all, of opinion that a 
little less zeal and a good deal more 
charity, on the part of the different 
sects of religionists, would be of im- 
mense service to the country at large. 
Upon further discussion, however, we 
found out that each of us laid claim 
to every possible excellence for his 
own particular sect, throwing all the 
blame upon those who had the mis- 
fortune to differ with him; so that our 
unanimity upon religion was not more 
likely to produce good results in prac- 
tice than our difference upon politics. 
Dinner was announced in the nick of 
time, just as the ordinary topics of Hi- 
bernian conversation, that is to say, the 
weather, politics, and religion had been 
exhausted. After many refusals on 
my part, the honour of handing the 
lady of the house to the dining par- 
lour was conferred on the representa- 
tive of the Murphys, the grocer and 
myself bringing up the rear. The 
dinner, as usual in Cork, was excel- 
lent: a turbot and lobster sauce, re- 
moved by barn-door fowls and tongue, 
with a rib of roast beef, together with 
the usual etceteras of a second-course, 
formed a very sufficient commissariat 
for our moderate partié quarré. 

With the dessert appeared a bottle 
of old Madeira, a wine which, from 
long service in the east, I am parti- 
cularly addicted to. Nor can I ima- 
gine the affectation that makes claret 
now a days so much more a fashion- 
able wine: however that may be, the 
grocer at Cork spared us thin pota- 
tions, and we were not behind hand 
in showing that we fully appreciated 
the excellence of his London parti- 
cular. 

I wish some philosophic bon vivant 
would explain how it comes to pass 
that the flow of soul and of the decanter 
always run together. Although grave 
and melancholy at times, the tinkling 
of glasses upon the mirror-like ma- 
hogany, and the soft gurgling of the 
generous wine in its transit from the 
bottle to the decanter, never fail to 

ut me in a bland and complacent 
umour, ever ready to applaud a good 
thing, or even to attempt, towards th 
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second or third bottle, an indifferent 
good thing myself. 

There’s Gumbleton of ours, a fellow 
from whom you can extract nothing 
before dinner, save a nod or a grunt, 
yet, no sooner is the dessert upon the 
table, and the wine once round, than 
he opens upon you a battery of fun 
and good humour that shatters your 
sides with laughter. They say wine 
draws out the natural qualities of men: 
if so, Gumbleton, to do nature justice, 
should be always as drunk as a lord, 
as in his state of sober sadness there 
is not a sulkier fellow in ours or any 
other regiment. But to return to my 
narrative. 

When the lady, soon -after the re- 
moval of the cloth, retired, and we 
had done justice to our loyal feeling, 
ina bumper to the king, another to 
the army and navy, proposed in a highly 
complimentary manner by our enter- 
tainer, and a third to the prosperity 
of Ireland, given by Mr. Murphy, our 
hearts were abundantly open, and we 
began to get jolly and familiar. 

“ Captain »” observed our 
host, “ I have to apologise to you for 
a most unusual breach of the common 
rule of hospitality at our last meeting.” 

** Don’t mention it: I presume your 
business required your immediate at- 
tendance, and business, I know, must 
be, of all things, attended to.” 

«* Why, true: the fact is, a pressing 
engagement was the cause of my leav- 
ing you so abruptly ; but I assure you 
your coming into my shop on the day 
you did was to me one of the luckiest 
accidents of my life.” 

«« Indeed !” 

* Yes; and thereby hangs a tale.” 

* If I might not be considered im- 
pertinently inquisitive F 

“ By no means, captain: you have 
avery good right to hear the parti- 
culars, and you should this moment, 
if I were not afraid of fatiguing my 
friend here, who has already had more 
than enough trouble in the business.” 

«“ Never mind me,” interposed the 
good-humoured Murphy, “ I have got 
to look in on my clerk at the counting- 
house, and will return to make one at 
& quiet rubber ; so good bye, gentle- 
men, for the present.” 

* To tell you the truth, captain 

* Lieutenant, if you please —— 

“ I beg your pardon; but faith, all 


military men are captains, who come 
to*our-net, so if you don’t wish to put 
me out, you must take it as it comes.” 

“ Or, as it will come, let us hope 

«* And the sooner the better. We'll 
drink, if you please, to your speedy pro- 
motion. Well, sir, now that you have 
lit your cigar and settled yourself 
comfortably, I will let you know that 
the very moment you entered my shop 
the two young ladies, the Regans, you 
recollect, passed my door, and that 
brought to my recollection that on the 
very same day, five and twenty years 
before, I led to the hymeneal altar, 
as the saying is, the elder sister of 
Melinda and Erlina Regan. The fa- 
ther, at that time in less splendid cir- 
cumstances than he is now generally 
reported to enjoy, was still considered 
the warmest man in Blarney-lane 3 
his enterprizing rivals in the provision 
business did not fail to attribute to 
him the devil's luck and his own in all 
his business transactions: certain it 
was that, as I told you once before, 
even’ his failures were lucky. The 
old gentleman, I should premise, was, 
and continues to be, a regular knife, 
or I should rather say razor, sharp 
back and front, so that without cut- 
ting your fingers you can touch him 
nowhere. Stingy and penurious in all 
that related to his own personal ex- 
penditure, sticking to business like a 
leech, thinking only of money, talking 
only of money, and giving every body 
to understand that he had money, it 
is not wonderful that he had credit at 
his fingers’ ends, and got along swim- 
mingly. 

s* Regan, although no more a philo- 
sopher than I am, was fully convinced 
that the bulk of mankind is wonder- 
fully taken with the appearances of 
wealth. Acting on this principle, the 
old gentleman would give a cheque on 
his banker for his baker’s bill; his 
butcher must draw upon him for his 
little account at two months after date, 
and he would discount the acceptance 
himself at banker's prices. He scorned 
to be supposed capable of perusing 
any thing in the newspapers, save the 
price of stocks and the fluctuations of 
the money market, with all the mys- 
teries whereof he affected to be quite 
familiar. He knew all the ‘ warm’ 
men in Blarney-lane and other parts 
of our southern metropolitan city, and: 
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had shrewd notions of such as were 
‘shaky.’ He never directly owned to 
the possession of ready money him- 
self, but could always direct a cus- 
tomer to those who had it. In this 
way my excellent father-in-law in- 
curred a general suspicion of sharing 
the profits without incurring the odium 
of usury. 

* No man onearth was more punctual 
in his payments in his early day than 
Regan ; he never was known to ¢ fly 
a kite,’ and his ‘ paper’ was as good 
a8 the Bank of England. He had at 
his tongue’s end full particulars of all 
the gentry round Cork whose estates 
were embarrassed, and what was a 
much easier charge upon his memory, 

atticulars also of such as were not. 

he very aspect of my worthy father- 
in-law’s establishment indicated a mo- 
neyed man: no show, no flam, no 
gilding upon his gingerbread ; all was 
solid and substantial as his credit, 
from the huge iron crane wherewith 
his tierces of beef and pork were 
transferred from his store to the wag- 
gons, down to the massive iron knocker 
on the hall door of his dwelling-house 
hard by. Such was the ostensible 
position of Regan five-and-twenty years 

‘0, when I became acquainted with 
his only daughter Kathleen (for Me- 
linda and Erlina were not thought of 
at that time) in the following man- 
ner :—Regan, who was strongly sus- 
pected of posting his books on Sun- 
days, was in the habit of sending 
Miss Kathleen to early mass by her- 
self, for he had at this time lost his 
first wife, and had not as yet married 
his second. It so happened that I 
always went to early mass myself, be- 
cause I was then glad to take the best 
Opportunity of getting a seat, which 
it is difficult to do at last mass, for you 
sée, captain, there’s a fashion in masses 
as in other things. 

“ At this time common report had 
laid it down as a settled thing that 
Miss Kathleen Regan’s fortune was 
ten thousand pounds; ten thousand 
to a half-penny, so accurately had a 
discerning public ferretted out the 
amount, that you would have thought 
her father had no more to do than 
just to pay the money. I don’t know 
how it is, captain, that ladies’ fortunes 
are always given out inround numbers.” 
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** Ore rotundo,” 1 suppose, “ sounds 
full and mellow in the mouth, like 
your Madeira.” 

‘| dare say, captain; i military 
men ought to know. owever that 
may be, neither you nor I evér heard 
of a lady who had a fortune of three 
thousand five hundred and sixty-six 
pounds sixteen and seven-pence threé 
farthings, or any other broken sum: it 
must be either five thousand, ten thou- 
sand, or twenty thousand, nett eash. 

** As I was saying my prayers, I could 
not help thinking, God forgive me,whe- 
ther there was so much money in the 
world. Ten thousand pounds repre- 
sented in the person of one modest; 
pretty little girl, (she was younger 
then, captain, than she is now by 4 
quarter of a century,) saying her 
prayers with as much devotion as if 
she had not a cross to bless herself. 
Eyeing her from time to time over the 
edge of my prayer-book, I thought 
she must be made of money, and by 
the time the priest had got to the 
‘ De Profundis,’ 1 assure you 40- 
lemnly I was over head and ears in 
love with her. However, what was 
that to her? I was an humble youth 
then on a salary of twenty pounds 4 
year as shopman to Timothy Driscoll, 
the wholesale grocer and tobacconist 
in Cook-street, and had no more 
chance of an introduction to Miss 
Kathleen Regan than I had of being 
asked to dinner by the Lord Lieute- 
nant; for you must know; captain, 
that the old pig butcher had given it 
out that his daughter was to marry a 
real gentleman from Kerry—one of 
that class that would swallow a good 
estate in whiskey punch, and mafry 
the devil's daughter to bring it up 
again. While the sermon was preach- 
ing I was turning over in my mind 
what a pity it was so fine a girl—the 
money, of course, was nothing—should 
become the prey of a drunken Kerry 
dragoon. If Lhad the ten thousand— 
I mean the girl—thought I, what's to 
prevent me from setting up a thriving 
wholesale grocery, adding in time the 
tobacco and spirit line; becoming 
common councilman, alderman of the 
ward, and in due rotation, mayor of 
the city ;* let me see then whether 
Jerry Regan would venture to turn 
up his ill-looking nose at my worship: 


* Mr. Macarthy seems to have had a prophetic vision of the New Corporation Bill: 
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While I was thus amusing my inno- 
cent mind building castles in the air, 
the sermon had ended, and the entire 
congregation plumped down on their 
marrow-bones to receive the benedicite 
before I knew where I was; nor would 
Lhave awakened from my ambitious 
‘reverie’ even then, had not a brattle 
of thunder over head, followed on the 
instant by a terrible storm of rain, 
restored me to my recollection, and 
made me bless my lucky stars that my 
Sunday clothes were safe, as I had 
taken the precaution, though the morn- 
ing was treacherously fine, to bring 
with me my cotton umbrella. As | 
went down the gallery stairs to go 
out, what should I see at the chapel- 
door but a pretty tiny foot popping 
out from under a petticoat, and pop- 
ping in again, and whose foot should 
this be, do you think, but pretty Kath- 
leen Regan’s. There she stood, await- 
ing the cessation of the thunder-storm, 
looking as if she would move the very 
heavens themselves to pity. What 
eould I do, captain, unless I had been 
ahorse? Stepping up to the sweet 
creature, I offered her my cotton um- 
brella, and added, that as I feared it 
would be too heavy for her to carry, 
I must request the favour of being 
allowed to hold it over her precious 
head ; and this being granted, with a 
smile that would have melted a hogs- 
head of sugar, off we went in the direc- 
tion of that select locality, Blarney-lane. 

¢ ¢ Quite a change in the weather, 
Miss Regan,’ said I, in as tender a 
tone as one could throw into such a 
trite remark. 

*«¢ Quite,’ said the lady dryly in reply. 

“« And so unexpected too, Miss 
Regan, at this time of the year.’ 

“* Certainly, very unexpected,’ echoed 
the fair one with a frigidity that almost 
quenched my ardour. However I had 
not risked my neck hanging over the 
battlements of Blarney Castle to kiss 
the memorable stone for nothing, so 
I returned to the charge with renewed 
vigour. 

*<¢ Quite as unexpected, Miss Regan,’ 
continued I, ‘ as my having the hap- 
_ of holding my cotton—my um- 

rella, I should say, over your precious 
head!’ 

« «Tam sure I amgreatly obliged to 
ren sir; I fear I am taking you out 
of your way, and giving you a great 
deal of trouble.’ ate m 


*¢ Trouble, Miss Kathleen. If you'll 
believe'me, Miss Regan, upon my sa- 
cred affidavit I would lay down my life 
for you, much less hold up an um- 
brella, Miss . 

“© ¢ Qh! sir i 

‘¢¢ Believe me I would; and what is 
more, on my oath of honour, I might 
as well be blind or deaf for all I see 
or hear in chapel when your sweet 
face is in it, Miss Kathleen; but in- 
deed that is no ways wonderful, for 
such a face for beauty I never did see.’ 

““* Fie for shame, sir; you ought 
to go to chapel to say your prayers; 
and not sin your soul by thinking of 
any thing else.’ 

“¢ No more Ido, Miss Regan; on 
my oath I am always praying that 
I was good enough, and handsomé 
enough, and rich enough, to ask you 
to think of me now and then, when 
you have nothing else to do.’ 

“¢ Think of you, sir—think of @ 
young man—I should not. think of 
such things at my time of life, I 
am sure. I think the rain is lighter 
now, sir.’ 

««¢ By no manner of means, Miss 
Kathleen; it rains cats, dogs, and 
dairy maids; but it will rain twice 
harder before it quenches my love for 
you, if you'll believe me.’ 

** Your love for me !=don't talk 
nonsense.’ 

*** Nonsense! I wish it was, Miss 
Kathleen, 1 would be able to eat 
my allowance, and sleep like a top, 
and not be sighing all day like a 
smith’s bellows. You never were if 
love, Miss Kathleen Regan.’ 

“¢T am too young, sir.’ 

**¢ Never too young to learn, miss ; 
a may be taken by surprise if you 

aven't a little experience in love 
matters, and maybe married beforé 
you know where you are, to a mail 
you don’t like.’ 

‘¢¢ Married to a man I don’t like!— 
Never!’ 

‘Miss Kathleen had hardly got out 
the last words, which she uttered 
with more emphasis and decision than 
I expected from her mildness of man- 
ner; when, raising my umbrella, so as 
to get a peep at the length of the 
street, who should meet my asto- 
nished optics but old Regan, in his 
broad-brim and leathern gaiters, hur- 
tying along, bending under the weight 
of cloaks and embrellas, ia full speed 
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towards the chapel, no doubt, to bring 
his treasure home with a dry skin. 
There wasn’t a moment to be lost; 
so, telling my fair charge that there 
was a puddle knee-deep right in our 
way, I gave her a short turn down 
Bachelor’s-quay, round Mallow-lane, 
cutting out the old buck completely, 
and making the best of my happy 
opportunity—the only one, as I well 
knew, I was likely to have for some 
time to come, which made me the 
more desperate in making the most 
of it. But why should I trouble you, 
captain, with the way we humble 
people make love. I knew very well 
that if I missed my chance that blessed 
Sunday morning, I might wait till the 
fifth Sunday in the month for another, 
and as my rule of life always was 
to complete my business on the grand 
hop, you will not suppose that I quitted 
Miss Regan without a squeeze of the 
hand, a snatch of a kiss, and a promise 
to send her a love letter. I don't 
deny that I was devilish impudent— 
nay, I am sure, now that I look back 
upon it, that I must have been posi- 
tively rude; however, my humble 
opinion has been throughout life, in 
love matters and in money matters, 
that every man gets his opportunity ; 
that the successful man is he who 
makes a good use of it; and the un- 
lucky devil is he that lets it slip. 
Fortune favours the bold, they say, 
and so it was in my instance; for at 
the very time I chanced to fall in with 
Miss Kathleen, her father, as I after- 
wards discovered, was pressing her, 
through thick and thin, to marry that 
same Kerry dragoon that I spoke of, 
whose sole recommendation was that 
he was nominal owner of some half 
hundred acres of mountain, that he 
could drink half a score tumblers of 
whiskey punch at a sitting, drive tan- 
dem when he could get it, and had the 
honour and glory of, once upon a time, 
killing a man inaduel. Now, it so 
happened that not one of these accom- 
plishments of Mr. Mac Gillicuddy re- 
commended itself to the tender heart 
of Miss Kathleen Regan; she dis- 
liked the habits of Mac Gillicuddy, 
she disliked the name Mac Gillicuddy, 
and she disliked the man Mac Gilli- 
euddy. In short, Kathleen was found 
by me in that happy condition when, 
to avoid falling into the clutches of a 
man she really hated, she was ready to 
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think favourably of a man that in the 
indifference of her heart she would 
not have allowed herself to think of 
for a moment ; so that, vanity apart, 
her favourable prepossessions towards 
me arose from the fact, not that she 
loved me much, but that she hated 
Mac Gillicuddy more. This is only 
one instance of the many I have ob- 
served through life, where fortune 
throws chances when they least expect 
it in the way of those who chance for 
themselves. Well, sir, Sunday after 
Sunday I threw myself in the dear 
girl’s way, and although speaking 
openly was out of the question, it sel- 
dom happened that I did not get an 
opportunity of informing her of the 
progress of my passion in a bit of 
writing, stuffed in her muff sideways 
in the squeeze as we came down the 
gallery stairs. In short, when old 
Regan—he was not so old then, you 
may suppose, as he is now—found out 
from the indisposition of his daughter 
to throw herself away upon the gen- 
tleman of his choice, and from the 
hints of certain good-natured friends, 
who are always to be found active in 
such cases, that there was something 
in the wind between Miss Kathleen 
and your humble servant, his rage and 
indignation knew no bounds, and the 
parental vagaries customary in such 
cases, of threatening to throw her out of 
the window, of giving her his curse— 
which would have been, I take it, no 
more evil to any body than his bless- 
ing—and of cutting her off with a 
shilling, were all in due course in- 
flicted upon poor Kathleen, with the 
inevitable natural result of confirming 
her in the attachment she had by this 
time formed for myself. To save the 
poor girl further annoyance, and 
also to prevent old Regan making a 
fool of himself by any exposure, I 
thought the wisest way was to put 
matters into that condition when it 
becomes prudential to put the best 
face upon them, and so took my sweet- 
heart in the cool of the evening over 
the old fellow’s garden-wall, and off 
to Sunday’s-well, where we got a tem- 
porary splice from a well-known cou- 
ple-beggar, (as the venerable man is 
irreverently called,) who keeps an un- 
licensed temple of Hymen in that ho- 
liday neighbourhood. Of this little 
cniigais’s took care to inform Regan 
in a very penitential, poor-mouth epis- 
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tle, which produced no answer for a 
considerable time, until the urgency 
of our circumstances became so great 
that we were in danger of having no 
place whereon to lay our heads, when 
shame coerced my father-in-law into 
doing that which could never have 
been expected from his humanity, 
namely, expressing his determination 
to make some provision for his daugh- 
ter and her husband. Accordingly, 
with a very ill grace, and after a deal 
of family negociation, a sort of hollow 
truce was patched up between the old 
fellow and me. A day was appointed 
for an interview, and my wife and I, 
with the seven penitential psalms legi- 
bly imprinted on our countenances, 
entered the counting-house of the ve- 
nerable gentleman—she in expectation 
of his blessing, and I of touching the 
ten thousand shiners which a generous 

ublic had long determined to be the 
Eiieme portion of the handsome 
Miss Regan. The counting-house was 
a dirty dog-hole, filled with a piggish 
smell and darkness visible: here, for 
Regan could not condescend to admit 
two such reprobates into his dwelling- 
house, we found the pig butcher in his 
den ; and, although no coward, I will 


honestly confess to you, captain, I had 
rather at that moment have been any 


where else. After rolling his glaring 
eye-balls half out of their sockets, and 
gnashing his teeth with rage, he 
opened a battery of Billingsgate upon 
us, and especially upon me, that might 
have served a regiment of fishwomen 
for a twelvemonth. 

«* Heswore ten thousand sacred oaths 
that he would never give us a far- 
thing ; then, that he would pay our 
passage to Botany Bay, with his hearty 
curse to help us along; that he would 
rather have seen his daughter dead at 
his feet; that as she had made her 
bed so she might lie; that he had 
reared her, he thought, to be meat for 
my master, but that she had made 
dog’s meat of herself: but there is no 
occasion to repeat all the old savage 
swore or said. The most important 
part of the interview was, when he had 
done raging and crying alternately 
over the hard fate of his daughter in 
escaping a gentleman rascal and mar- 
rying an honest plebeian, turning to a 
huge iron safe built in the wall, and 
which my youthful imagination pic- 
tured as containing all the treasures 
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of Ophir and Peru to boot, he inserted 
inte the proper orifice an immense key, 
and swinging the ponderous doors of 
the iron treasury with much difficulty 
apart, unlocked an inner door, also 
of iron, but less massive than the last. 
Then, opening a little drawer built, as 
it appeared, in the very entrails of the 
wall, drew forth a sheaf of papery 
which I could easily discern, not by 
sight but by the peculiar rustling, to 
be promises to pay of the governor 
and company of the Bank of Ireland. 
Taking from the roll three notes, the 
old fellow handed them to me, accom- 
panied with a tissue of abusive lan- 
guage, such as was beyond the patience 
of Job himself to have submitted to in 
silence. My poor wife, weeping bit- 
terly all the time, put me almost beside 
myself, and I seriously meditated forc- 
ing the bank notes down his throat— 
rather an eccentric method, I must 
admit, of putting paper money into 
circulation. 

“¢T’ll tell you what, old spare rib,’ 
said I, flirting the notes carelessly be- 
tween my finger and thumb, ‘I think 
it would do you no manner of harm 
to keep a civil tongue in your head, 
Recollect you were a poor boy once 
yourself, and remember that I belong 
to the Macarthys of the west, who 
mounted their horses while the Mac 
Gillicuddys held the stirrup.” You 
may laugh, captain, at the family pride 
of a grocer’s shopman, and I hope I 
know too much of the world to be 
guilty of such ridiculous folly at this 
time of day; but I can assure you, 
two cinder sifters in this part of the 
country cannot get to fisty cuffs unless 
their family pedigrees have been pre- 
viously sputtered in the faces of each 
other. I can’t tell, I am sure, why 
this should be so, unless that people 
must have something to brag on, and 
that where there is no money they 
must take up with blood, and I hear 
‘tis the same way in all poor coun- 
tries. However, that’s neither here 
nor there: my wife, who had some 
sense, notwithstanding her grief at the 
unkind reception given us by her fae 
ther, interposed and prevented further 
hostilities. But I was determined not 
to quit the field without an exhibition 
of my foolish pride. Laying down 
the notes, which I had glanced at suf- 
ficiently only to ascertain that they 
appeared to. be bank post bills for a 
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thousand each, (not bank notes, you 
will recollect,) 1 told my father-in-law 
that I despised him and his money, 
that I was as good a man as himself, 
and would one day prove it to the 
world, with much more nonsense of 
the same description. The old fellow 
appeared ready enough to take me at 
my word, and was about to clutch the 
money, when my discreet spouse, to 
whose good sense and discretion in 
worldly matters, as well as to her 
affection and duty towards me, I am 
indebted for every thing I have, stepped 
forward, quietly folded up the notes, 
and put them in her reticulee When 
the old gentleman observed this, he 
stormed and raged more furiously 
than ever—called us beggars who had 
come for no other purpose than to 
rob him, and so on. Getting tired 
of the transaction, my wife, who had 
repeatedly asked him for his blessing, 
which he brutally refused, took my 
arm, ahd we left the place, not by any 
means satisfied with our reception, but 
consoling ourselves with the reflection 
that three thousand pounds would take 
the sharp edge off our misfortunes, 
and enable me to start, with reason- 
able prospects of success, in some 
respectable line of business. We re- 
turned, therefore, to our temporary 
home, where, while my wife made ar- 
rangements for entertaining a few 
humble friends who were expected 
that evening, I went out to complete 
a negotiation I had formed with a 
respectable man in my line of busi- 
ness for a partnership on advantageous 
terms, which I had brought, in anti- 
cipation of the prospects I had from 
my father-in-law, almost to a conclu- 
sion. As I was anxious to settle and 
get to work at once, I signed an agree- 
ment with my future partner on the 
instant, binding myself to put two 
thousand pounds into the concern, in 
return for which and my personal ex- 
ertions, I was to have one-third of the 
nett profits, to be increased to one- 
half on the payment, within ten years, 
of another like sum. Delighted at 
having thus secured a prospect of 
respectably maintaining my family, 
and of justifying the good opinion I 
had obtained from those that knew 
me, I returned home with that light- 
hearted satisfaction a man feels when 
he knows he means to do well, and 
seea a prospect of doing well, In 


the course of the evening our friends, 
or rather, I should say, my friends 
for none of the Regan connexion would 
condescend to have any thing to do 
with us—dropped into tea. We were 
very merry and comfortable, when 
a knock at the hall-door announced 
some unexpected guest, whom I went 
out to receive and welcome. Judge my 
surprise when, on opening the door, [ 
encountered full butt the lean, half, 
starved, skinny visage of a maiden sis. 
ter of my father-in-law, who, since the 
death of Kathleen’s mother, had kept 
house for him, and was currently be- 
lieved to be as great an old knife and 
miser as himself. God knows I would 
rather have seen any body else, but 
my heart was open, and receiving the 
old woman as a sort of flag of truce, 
opening a prospect of reconciliation 
with the old boy, I called my wife, 
who led her to our apartment, made 
her lay aside her bonnet and cloak, and 
join our friends in the drawing-room ; 
which she accordingly did, much to the 
gratification of Kathleen, who felt 
bitterly the way in which her relatives 
had treated her, for no other reason 
than because she practically asserted a 
preference for the man of her choice. 
The presence, unexpected though it 
was, of her aunt, was an indication to 
my friends that her friends had not 
altogether disowned her, and as such 
she gladly received it. We passed the 
evening very pleasantly—my wife and 
myself losing a rubber or two to old 
Miss Regan, who, all we could do, 
would take her departure before sup- 
per, promising her best interest with 
my wife’s father for a complete and 
perfect reconciliation. At long and 
at last, our friends retired, while we 
sat chatting, as new married couples 
will, upon various matters trifling in 
themselves, but to us of great impor- 
tance. When we had determined to 
retire for the night, Kathleen be- 
thought her of her reticule and the 
money it contained, and went to bring 
it me for the purpose of depositing it 
in some place of greater security: re- 
turning with a pallid face, flushed eye, 
and quivering lip, I asked what could 
be the matter; she replied by turning 
the reticule inside out before my eyes. 
There it was, but the precious lining, 
THE MONEY, WAS GONE. 

* We searched, as you may suppose, 
upand down, high and low—the money 
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was nowhere to be found. There was 
no reason for supposing that it had 
been lost on the way from my father- 
in-law’s to our own home, nor had 
any one gained entrance into the bed- 
room before or after our friends, who 
had that evening favoured us with 
their company. 

* One only means of accounting for 
its disappearance remained, namely, 
that some of our guests had eased us 
ofallour little store ; neither dare hint 
the suspicion to the other. Kathleen 
in her heart surmised that some of my 
relations, who were not over-incum- 
bered with worldly wealth, had taken 
the liberty of making their fortune by 
ashort cut, and I returned the com- 
pliment by letting the whole weight of 
my suspicion fall, I know not how 
truly, upon that old withered hag, Miss 
Regan. However, youmay judge our 
surprise and despair ; but you may 
not do any such thing: nobody that 
has not gained a wife and lost her for- 
tune in an hour can form the slightest 
notion of our pitiable condition. 


Bound no later than that very day in 
an engagement which I could not fulfil, 
haviag relinquished the situation upon 
which I depended for present bread, 


and utterly bereft of means wherewith 
to encounter the dreaded future, it is 
impossible for you or any man to 
imagine the despair which filled our 
hearts—despair in my case the more 
poignant, because mingled with un- 
availing rage. I stormed, I swore, 
Iwas on the point of rushing, in a 
pevespae of fury, to the house of old 

egan, and tearing him, on bare sus- 
picion, to pieces; in an instant after I 
determined to fly with my wife that 
very night from the town, sooner than 
encounter the disgrace and misery 
that awaited me at every turn. In 
short, while my poor wife wept, and 
consoled, or endeavoured to console 
me, I formed a thousand reckless 
schemes, and abandoned them as soon 
as formed ; for itis the peculiar attri- 
bute of great misfortunes to deprive 
the sufferer of the means of escaping 
their consequences, as a stunning blow 
deprives the wayfarer of consciousness, 
rendering him an easy prey to those 
who lay in wait to take his money or 
his life. However, after a night of 
agony, the morning came, and if with 
itcame not cool reflection, at least my 
better nature triumphed so far over 
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my passion as to induce me to outface 
ill, fortune, and make the best of a 
bad bargain. But here new and un- 
foreseen troubles awaited me. When 
I stated my unfortunate case to the 
party with whom I had the day before 
entered into a written agreement of 
co-partnership, his only reply was the 
intimation of his intention to take im- 
mediate proceedings to compel me to 
the fulfilment of my agreement. My 
wife went to her father with a recital 
of her misfortune, was laughed at and 
almost insulted, The story soon got 
wind, and while the magnanimity of 
old Regan giving his undutiful daugh- 
ter, who had refused to marry a Mac 
Gillicuddy, the liberal fortune of three 
thousand pounds, was every where 
applauded, the fact of the money having 
been stolen was altogether disbelieved ; 
the general impression being that I 
had trumped up this plausible tale for 
the purpose of extorting more money 
from the benevolent old gentleman. 
When this prejudice became general, 
as it speedily did, I found that my 
former employer refused to receive me 
again into his establishment, and as | 
met with equal difficulty in every other 
quarter, the prospect of starvation 
stared me in the face, and probably 
that would have been my lot, if I had 
not luckily been arrested for debt, 
and thrown into the city jail, where I 
had the good fortune to meet in that 
excellent man, and member of an ex- 
cellent family, who dined with us to- 
day, and who was a member of the 
jail committee, a sympathizing and 
active friend. To him I related my 
melancholy case, and he implicitly be- 
lieved it. He gave me his best advice 
as to my future conduct, and what 
was of no less importance, released me 
from prison, and gave me temporary 
employment. All attempts to recover 
the money proved fruitless. Even if 
we could have thrown strong suspicion 
upon any of the party at my house on 
the evening of the theft, we could have 
done nothing, my wife and I being 
equally ignorant of the numbers of the 
bank post bills, and of the name of the 
person to whose order they were made 
payable. Still I had that strong con- 
viction impressed upon my mind that 
the robbery was contrived by m 

worthy father-in-law, and executed by 
his sister. My own relatives, who 
were the only other persons present 
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on that memorable night, I knew 
though they were poor to be honest. 
But what was the use of conviction in 
my mind, if I could not procure con- 
viction in a court of justice; and even 
that, had I the proof requisite to ob- 
tain it, would be such a disgrace to my 
wife that it is more than probable I 
should not have had the courage to 
bring the matter to trial. Thus I was 
fain to pocket the injury, and since the 
world in general refused to believe 
that I had sustained the loss, regretted 
that I had ever mentioned it. The 
whole scope and end of my existence 
since then has been tu repair it, with 
what success you may partly judge 
from the appearance of my place of 
business. In fact after the first burst 
of passion for my loss was past, my 
energies were nerved to an exertion 
that without it I probably should never 
have attempted. I was determined 
to justify to an unbelieving world not 
only my character but my talent, and 
instead of sinking under my misfor- 
tune, I determined to succeed in spite 
of it. You may suppose my wife and 
I lived very humbly for some years, 
but our poverty never was embittered 
by any vain altercations or conten- 
tions; she always behaved to me in 
the most dutiful and affectionate man- 
ner, and I discovered at once that 
though I had lost my wife's fortune, I 
had gained a fortune in my wife. A 
few years saw my character so far re- 
established that I had sufficient credit 
to establish myself in business in a 
small way. What with industry and 
good fortune I bad a very fair con- 
nexion, and finally, joining with my 
friend Murphy in some speculation, I 
made a little money, which enabled me 
to remove to this more commodious 
situation. I need noi-say that my 
worthy father-in-law and I had no 
further intercourse: he married a 
second time soon after my affair, and 
the young ladies you saw on the parade 
are his daughters by this second mar- 
riage. He - grown in wealth abun- 
dantly since then, but bears a rather 
suspected character. If indeed he 
plays off such tricks on others, as I 
suspect he did on me, it is not to be 
wondered at that he is. better known 
than trusted. You may suppose that 
although I was now above want, and 
had every a of decently main- 
taining and bringing up my family, 


the mysterious disappearance of the 
three thousand pounds ever and anon 
recurred to my memory. Often and 
often did I dream that I had discovered 
the numbers, and the name of the per- 
son to whom the bills were payable. 
I thought of every odd name and odd 
number, but I never could make any 
approach towards satisfying myself 
upon the subject. I dare say, captain, 
if you are fond of music, you may some- 
time or other have heard a tune with- 
out recollecting when or where, which 
you are anxious to recall, but in vain, 
In this way exactly was I often at- 
tempting to recover the particulars of 
the Bank bills which I had certainly 
looked upon, as I thought with suffi. 
cient attention, so far as eyes were con- 
cerned, but which failed of impression 
upon my memory, because of the agi- 
tation in which my mind was kept 
during our short interview, by the 
slang whanging of my worthy father- 
in-law. When 1 was musing in this 
way one afternoon, the thought sud- 
denly struck me that the books of the 
bank of Ireland might afford me some 
information, if I could gain access to 
them. The number of thousand pound 
bank notes and bills issued I knew must 
be comparatively small, and as these 
must necessarily, in the ordinary course 
of circulation, reappear at the Bank in 
a greater or less time, I concluded 
that by ascertaining the career of the 
particular notes in question, one might 
track the thief. But here again I 
knew I would be met in the first in. 
stance with a demand of the particulars 
of. my missing notes; these I was 
utterly unprepared to furnish, and 
here again I was at fault. 

‘* However, my trusty friend and bene- 
factor going to Dublin on business, I 
took that opportunity of accompanying 
a man so justly respected, in the hope 
that the Bank might afford me some 
advice to guide my investigations for 
the future, if they could afford no 
satisfactory answer to my inquiries for 
the present. Arrived in Dublin, I was 
introduced to the Directors by my 
worthy friend, who answered for my 
respectability, stating my case with a 
benevolent earnestness that won upon 
the hearts of those who heard him, 
so far that orders were immediately 
issued to the Secretary to give every 
facility to my inquiry. On examina. 
tion of the bank books for a series of 
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years, an operation which I need not 
tell you occasioned a good deal of 
trouble and fatigue, we discovered that 
all the bank-notes and post bills of the 
amount of one thousand pounds had 
repeatedly passed through the hands of 
the company, save and except three ; 
these were post bills, but to whose 
order payable I was not allowed to be 
informed. 

*«‘ The decision of the directors upon 
the case was, that if these bills did not 
re-appear in circulation, and that I 
could ascertain the name of the person 
to whom they were made payable, with- 
out which the Directors did not feel 
justified in going further, they would 
again take my case into their favour- 
able consideration; and with this 
answer I retured to my business. The 
truth of the matter, when I found that 
those bills were not in circulation like 
all others, flashed upon me at once. 
I concluded, how far right or wrong 
you may be able to judge, that old 

egan, in the agitation of the moment, 
and the darkness of his counting-house, 
had given me post bills instead of bank- 
notes, and on finding them once more 
in his possession, through the light- 
fingered dexterity of his sister, knew 
that to put them in circulation would 
inevitably, sooner or later, bring home 
to his own door the robbery and its 
consequences. Although I was no 
richer than before, it was a great satis- 
faction to me to know that the old 
rogue had not been able to reap the 
reward of his infamy, but was obliged 
to destroy the bills, as doubtless he 
had done, to avoid detection and 
punishment. 

“To your fortunate arrival I am in- 
debted for being three thousand pounds 
richer this day than I was this day 
three weeks. Your extraordinary name, 
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for you will forgive me if I say it is 
an extraordinary name, struck me on 
the instant with a force that left me no 
doubt of my being in the right, as 
that of the payee of the unlucky bills ; 
on the instant, as you may have ob- 
served, I left you, and in an hour 
afterwards was on my way to Dublin, 
where the directors, satisfied by the 
last proof in my power of the correct- 
ness of my statement, handsomely paid 
me three thousand pounds in cash, 
subject only to the contingency of the 
bills ever being presented to them for 
payment, of which I need hardly say, 
[ have not the least apprehension. 

“You will agree, captain, that I was 
not saying too much when I declared 
that my fortunate meeting with you 
was one of the luckiest days of my life ; 
and I hope the case of Madeira, and 
the few boxes of cigars, which I have to 
apologise for sending without orders to 
your quarters, will not taste worse 
when you reflect that you have, 
although unconsciously, been the means 
of enabling me to recover my long- 
lost and long unhoped-for THREE 
THOUSAND POUND NOTES. 

« Andnow, if you will take another 
glass of wine, captain, we will join the 
ladies.” 

We did so—a pleasant party, which 
was not my last under that hospitable 
roof, enabled me to know that my 
friend the grocer had not said a word 
of his wife that was not the fact, as 
well as to be able to recommend 
M‘Carthy, now an eminent merchant, 
to all my military friends in Cork, as 
a devilish honest fellow. By the way, 
I have but one bottle of his famous 
Madeira left, and as I think I never 
before wrote so much at a stretch, 
with your permission, good-natured 
reader, we will finish it. 
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Disctosures, we confess, we have no 
great fancy for—* revelations” are 
to us not only offensive, but dull; and 
with if possible a more decided 
distaste we repudiate the prolix apolo- 
ies of a perfunct official, who seeks, 
y throwing open the ledgers of his 
iniquitous craft, to beget an inter- 
est in deceit, chicanery, and espio- 
nage, because of its ingenuity. All 
this we not only dislike, but unhe- 
sitatingly condemn; and it is only 
where, in the course of the tedious 
 shewing up,” the author comes in- 
voluntarily to subjects having an in- 
terest in themselves distinct from his 
interference with them, that we are 
glad to accept the information, though 
with the drawback of a muddy me- 
dium, and in availing ourselves of it 
shut our eyes to the way we have come 
at it. 

While we thus strongly and unhe- 
sitatingly give this opinion, we do not 
mean to deny that to certain persons 
‘and parties the statistics of crime and 
infamy may be both profitable and 
interesting. Truth, under any cir- 
cumstances, is worth ‘gathering up ; 
and if the object of the search be fair 
and proper, we have no right to ob- 
ject to the opening of the sewers of 
society, though every right to remove 
ourselves as far as possible from be- 
‘holding the disgusting investigation. 
-It is the interference of mere curiosity 
on-such occasions we denounce—just 
as we disapprove of the taste for re- 
Wolting studies, where it only evinces 
a natural, or perhaps we should. say, 
diseased appetite for the horrible. 
Anatomy, for instance, in the pursuit 
of surgical investigation, is a noble 
and important study. We are ready 
to admit the frequenter of the dissect- 
ing-room not only to toleration but 
approval, when the loathsome apart- 
ment forms the porch, if we may so 
call it, to the sick chamber—the school 
in which the practitioner makes him- 
self acquainted with the means of re- 
ligving human suffering. But an 
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amateur turn for the dead subject 
we confess we shudder at, on the score 
of the natural antipathies and natural 
predilections of mankind; and are al- 
ways glad to see it a struggle, even 
in the most charitable and _philan- 
thropic person, to come in contact with 
what is wisely left by the great Ma- 
nager behind the scenes of nature and 
ordinary observation. 

There is a peculiar taste in the 
French nation for the morbid scru- 
tiny we have been describing, ex- 
tending not only to politics and the 
social system, but to romance, poetry 
—we had almost said religion. This 
craving for unnatural stimulus leads 
them to love the monstrosities of 
nature, and the evisceration of the 
human economy; and they are ever 
on the gape, like a shark under a ship, 
to swallow whatever is loathingly re- 
jected by the above-board appetites of 
the healthy portion of mankind. The 
existerice of this diseased propensity 
has, of course, the tendency to draw 
forth what will feed it, and accord- 
ingly in France, and in France alone, 
are to be found a class of works which 
have attained a certain degree of po- 
pularity, while they pander to such a 
taste. The book before us, we ven- 
ture to say, would never have been 
tolerated in England, on this and on 
many other accounts. It humiliates 
the people it comes amongst, by ex- 
hibiting how they have been the ob- 
jects of surveillance, like the lunatic 
at half liberty, whose keeper dodges 
him through the streets; it half re- 
veals the diamond-cut-diamond system 
on which politics and parties, minis- 
ters and governments, placemen and 
particuliers, have existed from the 
Jast revolution; and it displays a de- 
gree of overwhelming egotism, which 
even in the fatherland of vanity we 
scarcely understand being endured by 
the public for a moment. Three- 
fourths of the prolix memoirs are a 
refutation, on the part of their author, 
of various attacks, principally news- 
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paper ones, upon him and his admi- 
nistration ; entering into tedious de- 
tails of transactions, the greater por- 
tion of which can be of no interest 
but to the parties concerned, and 
exhibiting at length folios of news- 
paper scurrility, of which we know not 
which the style or the matter are the 
more contemptible. Let us, however, 
fulfil our promise, and cull from this 
wilderness the few grains that chance, 
not cultivation, has scattered over it. 

M. Gisquet informs us that he was 


born at Vezin, in the department of 


the Moselle, on the 14th of July, 1792, 
of an obscure and indigent family. 
His father was a custom-house officer ; 
and although he tells us that his edu- 
cation was at first confined tothe incul- 
eation of patriotism, and a love of 
honour and probity, we may well sup- 
pose that he imbibed, along with these, 
some small share of the shrewdness 
and cunning which are generally en- 
endered by such an employment as 
his father’s. At an early age he was 
removed to Paris to fill the situation of 
copying clerk in the great banking 
house of MM. Périer Fréres, at the 
head of which was the famous Casimir 
Périer. 

One Sunday morning the future 
minister, finding the young clerk in 
his bureau, thought he would ask him 
a question or two relative to the books 
of the establishment and the accounts 
entered in them. The following con- 
versation ensued :— 


‘“*M. Gisquet,’ said Périer, ‘ how 
do we stand with M. A.?” Repl y— 
‘He owes us 35,000 francs, of which 
15,000 are payable the 28th instant, 
10,000 the 29th, and 10,000 on the 16th 
of next month.’—* And M. B. what is 
the state of his account ?)— ‘ He has 
made use of the full amount of his ere- 
dit ; he owes us 150,000 frances, of which 
50,000 will be payable on the 10th No- 
vember, 50,000 the 25th of the same 
month, and 50,000 the 20th of December. 
*‘ And M. C. ?)—* His debt amounts to 
90,000 francs ; but he has placed such 
and such goods in our hands as so much 
value, which reduces our balance to 
58,000 francs. The remaining 90,000 
are composed of our acceptances di- 
vided thus :—24,000 franes on the 5th 
of November, 16, 000 on the 18th, 20,000 
on the 14th of December, 15,000 on the 
23d, and 15,000 on the 5th of January.’” 


> The result of this and other such 
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interviews was, that the banker be- 
eame sensible of the extent of the 
clerk’s abilities, and the value of his 
services, and took him by degrees into 
more intimate connexion, which ended 
in a partnership that was only dis- 
solved when Gisquet was sufficiently 
advanced to set up for himself. This 
occurred in 1825. Meantime Gisquet 
had proved himself too shrewd a man 
of business not to be had recourse to 
in more important matters; and his 
continued intimacy with Casimir 
Périer led him naturally to a parti- 
cipation in the continued political plot- 
ting which, in the ten years preceding 
1830, prepared France for the event 
which then apparently so unexpectedly 
revolutionized her. We find him, at 
the close of that period, one of the 
most confidential of the conspirators? 
At his house took place most of the 
conclave assemblies which during the 
“three days” usurped the functions, 
if not the name, of the governing 
council of the nation; and during 
that momentous period were displayed 
those peculiar talents which, with a 
questionable distinction, pointed him 
out for the post afterwards assigned 
to him, that of prefect of police. 
There was, indeed, we must admit, 
considerable tact displayed in the 
choice of public men at that time, as 
affairs subsided into order again—a 
reference in making appointments to 
the characters and capabilities of the 
appointed, as they had been tested in 
the furnace of revolution, or rather 
a permission to men to remain 
where they were found deposited on 
the subsiding of the popular flood, so 
that they might embank, as it were, 
the stream, by the turbulence of which 
they had been cast up from the bottom 
of society. Such is, certainly, one of 
the advantages of revolution, an ad- 
vantage which must be relinquished 
in quiet times, when so little oppor- 
tunity occurs of forming a judgment 
of the qualifications of individuals be- 
fore trying the often fatal experiment 
by practice. 

While charges of cavalry were 
sweeping back and forwards in alter- 
nate rush and repulse before the door, 
and amidst the din of musketry, the 
twelve commissaires appointed to or- 
ganize the rebellion, or “ resistance,” 
as it was cleverly termed, through the 
different arrondissements of the city, 
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were assembled at the house of M. 
Gassicourt. Of these M. Gisquet 
was one of the most active. His part 
in the business is thus described by 
the author of Deur Ans de Regne :— 


* La nuit du 27 au 28 (Juillet, 1830) 
et la journée du 28 furent consacrées a 
faire des barricades, A rassembler des 
armes, & organizer des points de resist- 
ance—M. Audry de Puyraveau et M 
Gisquet secondérent le mouvement de 
tout leur pouvoir. M. Gisquet rassem- 
bla daus sa maison, rue Bleu, de la 
poudre et des armes, et sa maison fut, 
pendant les journées de 28 et 29, le 
centre de réunion de tous les patriotes, 
qui, deja dés le 28, avaient élevés les 
barricades de la rue Cadet.” —p. 66. 


Our author contrives, in spite of a 
constantly-repeated disavowal of such 
an object, to involve in his disclosures 
the names of many who, it is plain, 
must be startled at this late publicity 

iven to transactions then performed, 
if not under the veil of night, in the 
smoke of national convulsion; and no 
doubt an additional relish is given to 
the narrative amongst a people who 
see where the relation rips up old 
sores, or opens new ones. He is very 
ready with names; he “ withholds 
nothing,” and under the plea of can- 
dour, dexterously hits here and there, 
as perhaps private pique or official 
disappointment may urge the blow. 
We repeat our abhorrence of “ reve- 
lations,” and oh, what cannot a prefect 
of police reveal! 

Gisquet soon became charged with 
a mission to England to procure fire- 
arms for the national guard, the 
French manufacturers having been 
unable to attempt a supply in sufficient 
quantity to meet the immediate de- 
mand of the government. . The exe- 
cution of this mission has been ever 
since the watch-word of attack against 
Gisquet. Fusils-Gisquet is the name 
for all that is execrable in artillery, 
and all that is flagrant in state-jobbing ; 
and accordingly our biographer sets 
himself vigorously to repel the two- 
fold accusation. We are not sure how 
much of the English part of his re- 
lation is to be credited: if it be true, 
we might perhaps find cause to use a 
harsh expression or two relative to 
some of our own officials of the time ; 
but we have no right to commit our- 
selyes by censure on the apocryphal 
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testimony of the ex-prefect, and pre- 
fer enjoying the benefit of doubting 
until we shall hear some more re- 
spectable evidence on the one side or 
the other. 

He enters into an elaborate defence, 
with all the cunning of an experienced 
pleader, upon the weak points of his 
adversaries’ charge, and passes over, 
with a few expressions of supreme in- 
dignation and scorn, what forms the 
gist of the accusation; namely, that 
the whole business was made the 
means of private money-jobbing. Not 
a syllable of argument or proof does 
he adduce on this all-important point, 
but contents himself with getting into 
a rage, and passing it by. He seeks, 
indeed, to cover himself under the 
high names of MM. Soult and Périer, 
and takes a sentence pronounced 
against a newspaper for libel, in which 
these two personages were the prose- 
cutors, as an a fortiori argument in fa- 
vour of his own innocence, as if the 
clearance of the principals exonerated 
the less scrupulous agents from suspi- 
cion. Why, we ask, did not the pre- 
fect of police, equally libelled with the 
ministers, become a party to this pro- 
secution? Why has he delayed, for 
nearly ten years, his vindication ?—for 
five years after he quitted office? We 
think we have no right to take his own 
book now as evidence in his favour. 
When we read the book, and judge of 
the man from the matter it contains, 
we might, indeed, rather be justified 
in admitting it as tolerably satisfactory 
testimony the other way. The fusil 
Gisquet, we cannot help thinking, has 
turned out to be of true Birmingham 
manufacture, and, discharged for the 
purpose of wounding others, has burst 
in the worthy prefect’s hands, to the 
serious injury of his own reputation. 

But it is not our design to follow 
our author through the catalogue of 
apologies which form the subject of 
three-fourths of his four volumes. 
Deferred refutations of obsolete news- 
paper attacks can never be interesting, 
except to editors and the parties impli- 
cated. It is sufficient to say, that as the 
statements are ex-parte ones, they are 
made sufficiently plausible to suit the 
purpose ; and we may suppose, for 
the nonce, the police-prefect the best 
abused man in the kingdom of France. 
(We cannot helpseeing, par parenthese, 
that Gisquet has furnished Mr. James 
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with a character of considerable inter- 
est in his romance of the Ancien Re- 
gime, Pierre Morin ;—even if there 
were no other points of resemblance, 
the mode in which Morin originally 
proved his talents for the office he af- 
terwards filled, resembles too closely 
the first épreuve of Gisquet’s abilities 
not to have been suggested by it; and 
all the abuses of espionage which 
formed the burthen of public com- 
plaint, under the odious tyranny of 
Louis XV., thus appear to have found 
their counterpart in the still more 
oppressive police system of twice- 
liberated-and-regenerated France. So 
much, as far as the safety and ease of 
the individual subject is concerned, 
for the benefit of the torrents of 
blood, foreign and kindred, shed from 
1793 to 1831; and so much for the 
results of sanguinary struggles for an 
Utopian freedom and happiness, which 
can only be realized by the moral and 
constitutional movement of legitimate 
reform. ) 

Amongst the parties and sects which 
agitated France about this time, there 
was one which, in a strange degree, 
united consistency of purpose and com- 
pleteness of internal economy with ab- 
surdity and folly as regarded the gene- 
ral system of society and the ordinary 
nature of mankind. We allude to the 
St. Simonians, a body which, had they 
been as capable of extension from their 
essential requirements as they were vi- 
gorous by their union and intelligence, 
would have proved formidable to a 
firmer form of government than that 
under which they rose and fell. 

Here is Gisquet's description of the 
sect— 


‘*A supreme father, more infallible 
than the pope, whom his apostles must 
respect and venerate as the image of 
the Divinity—assuming the exclusive 
right to determine, by himself or his 
delegates, the nature and extent of 
human capacities—constitutes himself 
arbiter of the re-distribution of earthly 

ossessions and enjoyments. It may be 
Believed that the worthy father, in pro- 
portion to his immeasurable intellectual 
superiority, helps himself to a tolerable 
share of both.” 


It is a community of rights, per- 
sonal and proprietary, which consti- 
tutes, as in Owen's system, the soul of 
St. Simonianism ; and marriage is as 
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much excluded as individual wealth 
ffom* their society. That they were 
politically inoffensive, is perhaps not 
an argument against the politically 
dangerous tendency of the sect; for 
their numbers never exceeded 6,000, 
and it is only when some considerable 
proportion of a population is absorbed 
into a system, that its true tendency, 
or indeed its true object, begins to de- 
velope itself. 


“It is all very well,” says Gisquet, 
fairly enough, ‘*that a small number 
of individuals should unite and pro- 
fess, as a rule of equity, to proportion 
their property, social rank, and plea- 
sures, to individual merit, and hope to 
see things established on such a system. 
It may be a good thesis to support theo- 
retically in a book; but, after all, Pro- 
vidence is a better judge, even than the 
‘supreme head,’ of human capacities, 
and portions things out with a better 
view to the qualities of men than Father 
Exfantin himself.” —v. i. p. 407. 


The disciples of the sect, not con- 
tent with privately advancing their 
pernicivus and immoral doctrines, de- 
livered public lectures in Paris, in the 
presence of thousands whom their elo- 
quence was but too likely to corrupt. 


‘*It was impossible,” says Gisquet, 
‘that the authorities could tolerate 
these proceedings—to be inactive would 
be to become an accomplice. 

**On the 2Ist January, 1832, the pro- 
cureur du Roi, accompanied by the com- 
missioners of police, the serjens de ville, 
and a formidable armed force, caused 
the St. Simonian temple in the Rue 
Taitbout to be shut, and seized the 
register books, papers, &c. of the asso- 
ciation.” 


The consequence of this measure 
was, that the remnant of the sect, de- 
serting their magnificent institution, 
temple, and all, took refuge, to the 
number of sixty, in the house of the 
Pere Enfantin, at Ménilmontant ; and 
there effected a general retrenchment 
in their habits and mode of life, suited 
to their changed condition. 

The following extract from the 
Journal de Paris gives, amusingl 
enough, the details connected wit 
their manner of living :— 


“The apostles (for so they sty 
themselves) have no servants; the 
help themselves, and their duties a 
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certainly fairly distributed to each ac- 
eording to his capacity, and performed, 
as va as we can judge, with great 
cheerfulness and regularity. 

“Doctor Leon Simon, who was so 
long professor of St. Simonianism at the 
Salle de [ Athenée, and was known to 
the world as the translator of an 
English medical work, as well as author 
of some other literary productions, now 
girt with an apron, cooks for the esta- 
blishment; he is assisted by M. Paul 
Rochette, formerly professor of rhe- 
toric, We have not been able to dis- 
‘cover whether these gentlemen adopt 
the white shirt and cotton night-cap, 
the correct costume of their craft (de 
rigueur). 

“The washing of the dinner service 
was originally organized with the nicest 
precision by M. Leon Talabot, formerly 
deputy Procureur du Roi; he filled this 
(the former) important office with dis- 
tinguished credit to himself during the 
first days of the retirement of the sect : 
it has passed successively to M. Gustave 
d’Eichtal, jun., and to M. Lambert, for- 
merly a pupil of the polytechnic school, 
who worked at it with devotion for a few 
weeks, and resigned it at last to M. le 
Baron Charles Duverier. At present 
M. Moise Retouret, a young man of 
fashion, and a distinguished preacher 
-among the St. Simonians, fulfils the du- 
ties of the office with infinite grace. 

** The principle of a division of labour 
is recognized among the St. Simonians, 
M. Emile Barrault, formerly professor 
at the school of Torréze, the author 
of a tolerable comedy in verse, and a 
.preacher among them, cleans the boots, 
assisted by M. Auguste Chevallier, once 
peehoner of physics, and M. Duguet, 

ormerly an advocate of the cour royale. 

**M. Bruneau, formerly pupil of the 
olytechnie and a captain in the army, 
= the care of the linen, the clothes, 
the enforcement of internal order, the 
superintendence of the house, and the 
keeping matters clean. 

** The apartments are scoured by M. 
Rigaud, M.D., M. Holstein, the son of 
an eminent merchant, Baron Charles 
Duveyrier, Pouijat and Broet, both 
students ; Charles Penuckére, as under- 
scrub, (formerly a librarian,) and Mi- 
chel Chevallier, once a pupil of the 
polytechnic school, a mining engineer 
and (appropriately) a director of the 
Globe. This last person is charged 
with the general management of the 
house; he also waits at table along 
with Messieurs Rigaud and Holstein, 
and he, in particular, helps M. Enfantin 
to whatever he wants at his meals, 

** It is a comical sight to see masters 
waiting upon those who had been their 
servants, M.. Desforges, formerly a 
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butcher’s boy, enters into the family as 
a jack-of-all-trades, and so being given 
the management of the landry, has under 
his command M, Franconi, the son of a 
rich American colonist, and M. Bes. 
trand, once a student, At the table he 
has his food presented to him by the 
hands of M. Holstein, in whose service 
he had previously been. 

‘*M. Henry Tournel, who had been 
a pupil of the polytechnic school, and 
director of the forges and foundries of 
Creusot, has the special charge of the 
garden, assisted by M. Raymond Bon- 
heure, formerly professor of drawing 
and painting, M. Roger, one of the or- 
chestra of the Opera Comique, M. Jus- 
tus, a painter, and M. Maschereau, a 
drawing-artist. 

“The sweeping of the courts and 
street is done by M. Gustave d’Eichtal, 
assisted by M. Maschereau. M. Jean 
Terson, formerly a Catholic priest and 
preacher, is set to cut the vegetables, 
to arrange the plates and dishes, to lay 
the cloth, and, in fact, to do all the me- 
nial business of the house. 

‘**M. Alexis Petit, the son of a gen- 
tleman of large landed property, is put 
to clean all the candlesticks, which 
amount to forty, and to see to the car- 
rying off of the manure, &c. 

**M. Enfantin, the ‘supreme father,’ 
as they call him, sometimes works in 
the garden himself; and handles the 
rake, spade, and hoe, with great vigour. 

“Their life is perfectly regular ; the 
sound of a horn wakens them at five 
o'clock in the morning: it summons 
them to their meals and their various 
duties: at appointed hours they sing in 
concert: during the day they exercise 
themselves in gymnasties ; and all their 
movements, when they are together, 
have something of the precision of mi- 
litary exercise. 

“With regard to their appearance, 
their beard, which they suffer to grow 
long, gives them certainly a peculiar 
air ; but in other respects there is no- 
thing unpleasing to the eye. Their dress 
is composed of a little blue frock, very 
short and tightly fitted, without a col- 
lar—of a waistcoat fastened behind, and 
white trowsers. Round their waist 
they wear a black leather belt, fastened 
by a copper buckle.” 


In a very short time the sect, as 
might be expected, became involved 
in questions about property ; and as 
soon as their doctrines and practices 
were exposed to the test of legal in- 
quiries, the absurdity, incoherence, 
and folly exhibited by their leaders, 
rendered them the laughing-stocks of 
the public; while the “supreme fa- 
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ther,” with two others, were once more 
forced to “retreat” and realize their 
Utopia within the walls of a prison. 
Their mode of life in S. Pelagie is 
thus described :— 


‘The Pere Enfantin wears a cloak of 
black velvet, ornamented with a rich 
white and green border, a ¢oque of red 
velvet, black pantaloons and yellow san- 
dals ; on his white waistcoat is written, 
LE PERE ; he has a long and thick beard, 

‘Michel Chevallier, another of the 
party, has also a red cap and an enor- 
mous beard; his cloak is purple and 
ornamented with ermine ; he has bright 
red pantaloons, such as our troops of 
the line wear.” 

‘* The ‘supreme father’ lives retired 
in his room; the ‘apostle’ Michel Che- 
vallier, on the contrary, shews himself 
frequently in the prison, and receives, as 
he passes, the salutations of the political 
offenders. 

** When the ‘father’ makes his ap- 
pearance, the red caps of the republicans 
are seen to doff themselves respectfully 
before his. 

“* We are assured that the prison of 
the St. Simonians is sumptuously fur- 
nished. They entertain every evening 
those imprisoned for political offences, 
without any distinction of party, and 
supply punch for drinking to divine 
right and the sovereignty of the people, 
according to the ‘capacity’ of each of 
their company.” 


The principal dignitaries amongst 
this strange sect, when the time of 
their imprisonment (reduced to six 
months) had expired, sobered, no 
doubt, by the salutary lesson they had 
received, entered once more into the 
world, and became, strange to say, not 
only rational beings, but rose in more 
than one instance to high political pre- 
ferment. Our friend Gisquet, it seems, 
has been the theme of attack as their 
inveterate persecutor ; he defends him- 
self by a single statement of one of 
their number, one who, be it noted, 
became soon after editor of a govern- 
ment paper, and a privy councillor. 
Gisquet understood how to pay wit- 
nesses of this kind. 

We are able to detect suspicious 
circumstances, indeed, in most of his 
justifications. He had been attacked 
by the Tribune newspaper for a piece 
of bad taste, to say the least ofit. He 
gave, it seems, some splendid balls 
within the walls of the prefecture, 


- which is, be it remembered, the crimi- 
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nal prison of the metropolis, The 
Tribune said—* the sumptuous apart- 
ments of the prefecture.are pl im 
mediately over the dungeons into which 
are cast the wretches whom the sdirri 
in general have not segured without 
disabling them first with their stavess 
if not with their swords. The cells of 
these dungeons re-echoed, at the same 
moment, the shout of revelry and the 
cries of despair! ’Tis fearful to think 
upon! Qh, what an insolent triumph 
over misery!” This, no doubt, is 
rather high-flown—but does it excuse 
the defence of M. Gisquet, who, deters 
mining to take it literally, triumphantly 
asserts that the prisons are not imme 
diately under the saloons, but a@ little 
at one side! and even here, one unac« 
quainted with the locality might be 
deceived by his statement—for he says 
* the Conciergerie (the prison) is situa- 
ted on the quai de l'horloge, whereas 
the apartments of the Prefecture are 
on the guai des Orfevres.” Nowy it 
so happens, that the single building 
containing these two contiguous por- 
tions is placed on the projecting point 
of an island in the Seine, of which the 
north shore is bounded by a quay, hav- 
ing, no doubt, a different name from 
the southern one, but so closely dos-d- 
dos to it, as barely to leave room for 
the walls of the prefecture between 
them. The gist of the article in the 
Tribune appears evidently to be, the 
want of delicacy displayed in collect- 
ing the votaries of pleasure around 
the central point of punishment, an 
act partaking in kind, though not in 
degree, of the perverse recklessness 
which prompts the savage to defer his 
feasting until he has the captive in his 
power and beside him, to s it zest 
by the contrast with his sufferings, 
Some of our readers may perhaps 
remember that, in an early volume 
of this magazine, we commented updn 
an account of that expedition of the 
Duchess de Berri to La Vendée, 
which, were it not history, would be 
considered almost too romantic for 
romance itself. The bluff general, 
the reputed (though it was said, not 
the real) author of the narrative, ex- 
posed, as he was bound to do, though 
himself the open opponent of the 
adventurous dame, the secret and dia- 
bolical villany of the emissary, Deutz, 
who wound himself into her confidence 
for the purpose of betraying her. He 
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then laid the treason at the door of 
MM. Montalivet and ‘Thiers—we 
think we have at last got at the real 
contriver of it—our author himself; 
and we form the conjecture from the 
mode in which he endeavours not only 
to palliate the crime, but to throw an 
interest around the character of the 
double renegade, Deutz, who first 
abjured his faith, and then betrayed 
his benefactress. It were indeed amus- 
ing, if it were not so revolting, to see 
the dexterity Gisquet ever exhibits in 
colouring acts and opinions of the hue 
best calculated to suit his purposes— 
and we cheerfully allow him credit for 
all the items which, subtracted from 
his honesty, we are bound to place to 
the account of his ingenuity. Dermon- 
court himself, of course, knew only a 
permitted portion of the secret machi- 
nations of the police, and the scene cf 
mingled treachery, romance, and ab- 
surdity enacted in the mansarde of the 
house of the Demoiselles Duguigny at 
Nantes, is now, after a ten years’ in- 
terval, traced to the bureau of the ex- 
prefect—a worthy disciple, indeed, 
of Fouché, and a fit organ for des- 
potism on the one hand, or the tyranny 
of republicanism on the other ! 

But not only did a real and legitimate 
claimant to the throne disturb the tran- 
quillity of remodelled France, but pre- 
tenders, less unequivocally authorized, 
occasionally sprang up. All these as- 
sumed the guise of the unfortunate 
Louis XVII. The Baron de Riche- 
mont was soon disposed of ; and soon 


after, an obscure individual, named 


Naundorf, likewise tried his hand, and 
by Gisquet’s means was speedily ba- 
nished the country. The introduction 
of this subject gives occasion to our 
author to publish a letter, interesting 
more from the details it gives, than 
because it confirms an incontestible 
fact. It is dated 11th November, 
1834, and addressed by M. Graud, 
Deputy Procureur du Roi at Char- 


leville, to the editor of the Gazette des 
Tribuneaux. We extract a part :— 


«Every body knows that, as the friend 
and legal adviser of the ex-director, 
Barras, I was in a position to receive 
from this old minister interesting infor- 


mation on many of the transactions 
which occurred about the era of the Re- 
volution. At that period, the death of 
Louis XVII. was one of the themes 


which he has often broached to me, 
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What he said in conversation, and the 
paragraphs which he dictated to me on 
the subject, are in perfect accordance 
with the deposition of the Sieur Lasnes, 
who had the custody of the Dauphin in 
the Temple, and in whose arms that 
youth breathed his last sigh. 

** * Equally with M. Lasnes, who made 
his deposition before the assize court 
of the Seine, the 30th of October last, 
was Barras convinced that the true 
Louis XVII. had died in the Temple, 
and that pretenders alone could usurp 
his name. I give the circumstances on 
which the ex-director’s opinion was 
grounded, 

‘“« «In the year 3, Barras, then mem- 
ber of the Convention, received instruc- 
tions from the guvernment to visit Louis 
XVIL., who was confined in the Temple, 
and to see that he was treated with 
humanity. As soon as Barras saw him, 
he recognised him at once for the young 
Dauphin, whom he had seen formerly at 
the Tuilleries. 

** *No one need wonder that Barras, 
who belonged to so old and noble a 
family, that the saying in the south used 
to be, that the Barras’ were as ancient 
as the rocks of Provence—no one, I say, 
need wonder that Barras had often seen 
the Dauphin before the great events 
which happened then. Barras asked the 
child with the greatest kindness concern- 
ing his health. He complained of feel- 
ing the most acute pain in his knee, so 
as to be unable to bend it. Barras, in 
fact, found that a swelling there had 
made fearful progress, and that the state 
of the child was in reality desperate. 
Nor was he deceived; for, in spite of 
the most careful attention, the young 
Dauphin died soon after. 

‘**M, Lasnes, therefore, as this short 
recital shews, is not the only person 
who can establish the identity of the 
child who died in the Temple with the 
Dauphin Louis XVII. 

*« *T was struck with the perfect agree- 
ment which exists between the circum- 
stantial deposition of the guardian of the 
young Louis XVII. and the historic 
recollections of Barras; and it is because 
1 would have every body understand the 


matter, that I request of you to publish 
this letter in your interesting journal.’” 


Good God! only fancy the scene— 
Barras, the sensual and sanguinary 
Barras, set to watch over the comforts 
of the young monarch of a kingdom, 
given to him and ravished from him by 
the same stroke—that which murdered 
his royal father, and which might be 
said to have been actually inflicted by 
his hand! Picture for a moment the 


malignant interest of the father’s mur- 
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derer, as he observed the fatal poison, 
administered probably by the multi- 
lied hands of petty cruelties, eating 
into the fainting soul of the son! 
Observe all this, transformed into a 
sentimental and romantic narrative by 
the lawyer and confidential scribe of 
the villain, and put forward as a proof 
that it was the very dauphin who died! 
Why, the very tone of the narrative 
takes away all credit from the nar- 
rator, and therefore, even as evidence 
of the fact it seeks to establish, it 
is utterly valueless. He who could 
colour acts and feelings as he has 
palpably done, would, with less crimi- 
nality, distort facts. We verily believe 
that the unfortunate prince did die in 
the temple; but the document in 
question does not go an inch towards 
proving it—all it shows is, the school 
of villany and deception of which 
our author admitted himself to be a 
disciple. 

There is one portion of these vo- 
lumes which, but that it has been in a 
measure forestalled to the English 
reader by the review in the Quarterly 
of M. Frégier’s book, we should have 
drawn briefly upon—we mean the 
statistics of the classes of Paris, ac- 
cording to their moral divisions. 
Those who are epicures in such things, 
will surely get a sufficient meal in the 
Review ; for ourselves, a very slight 
morsel would have satisfied us, and we 
not unwillingly pass them by. No 
doubt, some of the prefect’s regulations 
were salutary; those respecting the 
Morgue, or receptacle for bodies found 


drowned in the Seine, and unclaimed, 
particularly. Nor are we disposed to 
quarrel with him for having suppresse1 
that powerful but revolting play of 
Victor Hugo’s, Le Roi S’amuse: nay, 
we even argree with him in his opinions 
respecting the ridiculous over-appre- 
ciation of the public interest in such 
matters indulged in by the dramatist ; 
but nevertheless, we scarcely see wh 

all this need be introduced into a Souk 
professing to be memoirs : all that could 
Justify the detail we conceive would be 
its forming a basis or argument of a 
work of science or political economy ; 
and we observe the same propensities 
in the author as characterized the re- 
tired soap-boiler, who stipulated to be 
permitted to attend weekly on boiling 
day for his proper amusement. No 


doubt, he means to make the credit of 
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salytary regulations stand as a set-off 
against the delinquencies of his admi- 
nistration; but they are too much 
extended for this, and must be con- 
sidered as exhibiting the tastes of the 
man. 


He is occasivnally amusing in his 
descriptions of character. 


‘* [have seen,” says he, ‘* persons who 
acted for the police, and gave me im- 
portant information, who wished, they 
said, in this way to pay some debt of 
gratitude for benefits received, either 
from the royal family, or from some 
member of the government. 

‘*T must also add, as a remarkable 
and very rare variety, a class of persons 
who became agents of the police from 
motives of pure patriotism! These are 
romantic spirits, who thirst for excite- 
ment, but for whom common life is too 
dull and prosaic. 


‘* Whe such men are not in a position 
to satisfy their craving for distinction— 
when their imagination cannot devise 
any means of giving celebrity to their 
names by deeds of renown—forced to 
lower their pretensions, they are deter- 
mined at least to do something odd. 

‘One of the best of my agents was 
an individual of this class. A train of 
very ordinary circumstances had placed 
him in a society which initiated him into 
the secrets of the correspondence of the 
legitimists with the Duchess of Berry. 
This man, unable to extricate himself 
without danger from the position he 
stood in, and not wishing to co-operate 
with a party from whom he differed in 
opinion, demanded an audience of me. 
He showed me the peculiarity of his 
situation, and explained all the advan- 
tages which I might derive from it, 


“I certainly looked for very lofty 
expectations on his part—judge of my 
surprise when my new agent informed 
me, that he proposed serving his coun- 
try gratuitously, in order to preserve 
France from the horrors of a civil war! 

. , 

Struck by reading a novel of Cooper's, 
called The Spy, he aspired to the kind of 
celebrity attached to the hero of that 
work, and wished to perform in France 
the part which Cooper has made his 
Harvey Birch enact during the American 
war. All he stipulated for was a pro- 
mise that I would not take any harsh 
measures against certain persons whom 
he named to me, and whom he was 
attached to. 

** The conduct of Harvey Birch—for 
he adopted that name in all his commu- 
nications—was faithful throughout. He 
performed some pieces of service which 
certainly deserved a tolerably large 
remuneration, yet when the time came 
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at which his particular agency was 
brought to a close, he contented himself 
with asking me for some trifling em- 
oloyment, such as might barely meet his 
indispensable wants. 

** But besides the common informers 
and spies employed by the police, the 
ministers of the crown must sometimes 
have creatures who will frequent the 
drawing-room of fashion, and be admit- 
ted into those brilliant assemblies, where 
the most distinguished and illustrious 
personages of the land meet together. 
This class of auxiliaries constitutes 
what may be called the aristocracy of 
the police. 

**But what rare and opposite quali- 
ties must in such be united! With how 
many valuable talents must he be en- 
dowed who would fill this delicate post ! 
Those privileged persons, whose wit, 
taste, and rank would naturally be sup- 
posed to secure for them this enviable 
position, are not, after all, the persons 
who fill it. In short, I should despair to 
trace, in a satisfactory manner, the por- 
trait of these secret agents of the first 
class, were it not that I have in my eye 
a unique specimen—a type, such as in 
all probability will never be met with 
again. 

** The individual I allude to was of 
noble birth, and bore a title which 
enhanced the natural charms of his de- 
portment; for nature had refused him 
no external advantage, and, not less pro- 
digal to himin other poinis, had given 
him arich and fertile imagination, and 
a remarkable power of observation. 
Finesse, tact, repartee, originality of 
thought, all caused him to be distin- 

uished even amongst the most success- 

ul lances in the lists of wit. 

** But heis greatly mistaken who thinks 
that the Marquis of P allowed him- 
self to descend to common manceuvres ; 
who supposes, for example, that he 
would provoke a confidence with more 
or less cunning, or would set about 
leading the conversation to a subject in 
which he might take advantage of an 
unsuspecting candour. All this would 
be to be a common agent, or rather it 
would have involved duplicity and a 
want of faith, quite foreign from his 
character. No; the Marquis of P 
was determined to have all t),e credit of 
perfect fairness and honesty 

“But some of my readers, perhaps, 
disappointed by my last remarks, may 
here ask whether I am not reading then 
ariddle. I beg of them to follow me to 
the end. 

* All men in Parisian society knew that 
M. de P » well bred as he was, did 
not possess a sous in the world, and \ct 
he had a handsome house, horses, a car 
tiage, and all those other appliances o 


comfort and luxury, indispensable to 4 
man who lives comme il faut. 

‘**No one understood better than he 
the minutia of fashion, the arcana of re- 
finement, the maniere d'etre of high life ; 
none could order an entertainment bet- 
ter, give a more recherché dinner, or 
= by his gastronomic skill, his qua- 
ifications for the society he lived in, 
And when on the green cloth,the billiard- 
ball, or écarté, he set gold circulating 
freely, no one ever saw a player gain 
with less apparent satisfaction, or lose 
with greater indifference. 

**As besides all this the Marquis of 
P. always appeared kind, useful, a 
pleasant story-teller, harmless in his 
wit, though unrivalled in his skill at 
epigram and raillery, he was the con- 
stant object of attentions,and was sought 
for, feasted, and admired -by his nume- 
rous amphitryons. Now, incredible as 
it may seem, not only his friends, but 
the whole circle of his acquaintance (and 
no one had a more extended one) knew 
perfectly well what he was. This is what 
would have overwhelmed any one of or- 
dinary talent—here was the transcen- 
dant merit, the climax of genius. To 
put no questions, and to learn much; 
to invite no expression of opinion for 
the purpose of revealing it, and yet to 
ascertain the opinion of every body; to 
urge no one to disclosure, and yet to 
penetrate into the most secret thoughts, 
to know every thing, in fact, without 
appearing to observe any thing, and to 
retain the confidence even of those who 
were perfectly well acquainted with the 
= he played, surely this was to do the 

usiness of police agent in an accom- 
plished way, enough almost to make it 
agreeable to the public !”” 


But even the police may be taken in. 
Here is the other side of the picture— 


‘** A certain baroness, whose husband 
had been in the service of the old royal 
family, affected the sincerest devotion 
for the new dynasty. She sent me 
periodically relations which generally 
did not turn out to have much in them, 
beyond the singular grace of the style in 
which they were conveyed; and she re- 
ceived for this a moderate sum out of the 
secret service money. The insignificance 
of these communications at last decided 
me to give her her congé, but the 
baroness was immoveable—she was 
determined not to give up the advan- 
tages of the position she held. 

‘** It was towards the end of October, 
1832, at a time when the government 
knew that the Duchess of Berry was hid 
in the environs of Nantes, that our 
baroness affirmed to me, by word and 
by letter, that she knew Madamie’s re- 
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treat, but that she could not bring her- 

self to divulge so important a secret with- 

out being promised a large reward, and a 

moderate sum of one thousand franes, 
aid in hand on account. 

** Although I confess I was not very 
confident of her veracity, the baroness’s 
affirmations were made with so much 
assurance, the names of some of the 
legitimist party, from whom she affected 
to have learned the secret, were chosen 
so cleverly, and besides her former pcsi- 
tion gave her in reality so many facili- 
ties for penetrating the secrets of that 
party, that I durst not reject such a 
chance of eventually rendering an impor- 
tant service to government. 

“The required sum was, therefore, 
remitted to the baroness, and the next 
day she announced to me that theDuchess 
of Berry was hid, under the name of 
Bertin—in a chateau near Arpajon. 

“I knew perfectly well that the mo- 
ther of Henri the Fifth was hid at 
Nantes, or within a circuit of a few 
leagues around that town; and con- 
sequently the intelligence given by the 
baroness was simply a story fabricated 
for the purpose of swindling the govern- 
ment out of a thousand frances. 

‘One more story I will give of a 
proceeding of the same kind, chosen out 
of a thousand others of which I have the 
particulars in my memory : 

“¢This time it was Madame la 
Comtesse de B—— who had all the 
honour and profit of the trick. This 
lady was perfectly well aware of our 
wish to discover the retreat of those 
republicans who eseaped in July, 1835, 
from the prison of St. Pelagie, and ac- 
cordingly she wrote to me to say, that 
extreme want of money obliged her to 
commit a dreadful act ; she demanded 
a few thousand francs for revealing the 
secret of which she was the depositary, 
offering to tell where a number of the 
runaways had gone, and only asking the 
trifling advance of one thousand frances. 
The minister of the interior authorised 
the payment of the money, and the 
Countess de B—— announced to us that 
she had herself undertaken to accom- 
pany two of the principal offenders to 
the frontier, who were to pass, one for 
her husband, the other for her servant ; 
she stated what diligence they were to 
go by, the day of their intended depar- 
ture, and the real and assumed names 


of the fugitives. She actually set off 


in the coach named ; six of my agents 
tock places in it with her, and, as may 
be supposed, every precaution was taken 
to secure her imaginary fellow-tra- 
vellers ; but if the amiable countess had 
any delinquents in her company, their 
crimes were not ofa nature to call for the 
high jurisdiction of the Court of Peers, 
and accordingly our good lady made 


at the public expense a journey, of which 
she*reserved all the advantages and 
pleasures for herself.” 


The readers will not, perhaps, at 
once observe that the parties held up 
to ridicule or reprobation by the ex- 
prefect in these extracts, are probably 
sufficiently pointed at for a Paris 
reader to identify by his descriptions, 
and thus the discarded police official 
in all probability pays his debts of 
spite by these details, which may or 
may not be true, but which must be 
fatal to the reputation of the parties, 
thus gratuitously, on such authority, 
branded with infamy in the eyes of the 
public. 

But all parties began at last to be 
disgusted with him—popular hatred 
rose to fury—and he was obliged, in 
self-defence, to retire not only from 
office, but from the capital ; yet never- 
theless he makes his moan, at the close 
of his volumes, because his persecu- 
tions, as he calls them, extended even 
to those friends and relatives whom he 
had thrust into office! One would think 
him the most wronged of men. He 
fancies, too, after his retirement, with 
a delusion amusingly analogous to a 
case he ridicules in an early part of 
these volumes, that he was subjected 
to espionage, and seeing of course his 
own former agents around his house, 
as they were every where, he believes 
that his very motions were watched, 
and complains, like another Rousseau, 
that all men were in a plot against him! 
It is with exquisite effrontery that, 
wearied, as it should seem, with vir- 
tuous efforts to justify himself, he ex- 
claims at last—“ Je ne veux pas céder a 
Virritation de mes souvenirs; je men 
rapporte @ la sagucite de tous les 
hommes impartiauz !” 

It is said that the mode Gisquet 

took to interrogate a man from whom 
he expected to elicit a fact of im- 
pe was to seize him by the 
and, talk for some time on other 
matters, and then, putting the query 
vehemently and abruptly, squeeze his 
hand violently at the same moment 
—a mode of question which, it is 
stated, in many instances extracted 
the desired reply, when nothing else 
could have accomplished it. 

There is little, we repeat, to induce 
the reader to peruse this work—it 
will certainly not instruct him, and 
will, we think, scarcely amuse, beyond 
the passages we have extracted, 
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On a cold and rainy day in the month 
of April, 1791, a post chaise with four 
horse, was seen to travel the road be- 
tween Lons-le-Saulnier and Besangon. 
Two persons occupied the carriage— 
one of them, a tall, handsome, and ele- 
gant-looking figure, reclined alone in 
the back, while in the front was seated 
@ young woman whose dress and man- 
ner at once bespoke the waiting-maid. 

“ What o'clock is it?” asked the 
mistress of the maid. 

“ Four o'clock,” madame. 

** We shall never arrive—the pos- 
tilions are frightfully slow.” 

“* The road is very bad,” madame. 

«* What a horrible delay—I was sure 
my nerves would play me some dis- 
agreeable trick; detained three days 
at Lons-le-Saulnier, ill and unfit 
to continue my route, with such 
serious reasons to wish it ended; and 
to add to my misery, to go so slowly ; 
I believe at each change of horses they 
havegiven me the most miserable beasts 
possible to procure.” 

* But, madame, unfortunately we 
are galloping the whole way, for the 
jolts are enough to dislocate our joints ; 
it is your uneasiness and impatience 

revents your feeling it. This country 
is pretty, but the day is so wet,—I am 
sure that young man who follows us 
finds we go too fast.” 

“ How! is he there still ?” 

* Yes, madame, but a few paces 
from the carriage ; he has not lost an 
inch of ground. He is a very good 
horseman.” 

“He must be a most determined 
idler to make a journey of seven or 
eight leagues, in weather like this.” 

“Say rather, madame, that he must 
be very much in love.” 

* He must be mad to follow a per- 
son whom he scarcely has seen, and 
never spoken to.” 

* It only proves that they have still 
a remnant of chivalry in the pro- 
vinces. I should like to see our 
fashionables of Versailles or Paris 
gallop in that way in weather like this, 
and a road bad enough to break one’s 
neck ; trust me they do not give them- 
selves much trouble, they are expert 
at talking nonsense, or in following up 


an easy intrigue, but most assuredly 
they would not do as this honest 
provincial.” 

“ And they are perfectly right, for 
what can this young man gain but a 
broken back or a pleurisy.” 

« Poor fellow !” 

* You pity him, Suzanne ; has he 
bought you over ?” 

* You know me too well, madame, 
to suspect such a thing, the cheva- 
lier % 

“Ah! it is a chevalier ?” 

«“ Did I not tell you so, and, more- 
over, before you tore his letters, you 
read them, and they were signed, his 
name is De Maillettes, and of 2 good 
family.” 

“ Why, this is a conquest really 
flattering.” 

“He saw you enter the inn at 
Lons-le-Saulnier, he saw you again 
when you went to the window, and he 
fell in love with you. You must know, 
madame, there are hearts in the world 
capable of love at first sight, and you 
should neither be offended nor sur- 
prised at having inspired a sudden 
passion.” 

** But [hope you have been discreet. 
You have not told him who I am? 
You know that I have good reasons 
for preserving the incognito in this 
journey ; it is for that reason I did not 
permit the Due de L » the Mar. 
quis de C. » nor any of my faithful 
‘vassals’ to attend me.” 

«“ Be assured he knows no more 
than any one else; and it is not his 
fault, for he did not spare questions. 
T answered him as I did every one else, 
that you were called Madame de 
Pryne, and that you travelled for 
pleasure. But this did not satisfy him, 
his curiosity was strong enough to 
make him shake a purse of gold, hoping 
the sound of it would make me more 
communicative. When he saw that his 
offers wounded my delicacy, that my 
discretion was incorruptible, he tried 
conjectures; no doubt, said he, it is 
a person of consequence whom the 
troubles and misfortunes of France 
have obliged to seek safety in flight, 
but I shall follow her to the end of the 
world.” 
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« You see that this foolish fellow will 
end by compromising me.” 

They-stopped to change horses, and 
after a moment’s silence Suzanne re- 
commenced the conversation— 

* See,” said she, “ this poor cheva- 
lier, who still pursues us, and bears 
his wetting with a patience quite 
praiseworthy.” 

“ Does it still continue to rain ?” re- 
plied Madame Pryné. Then drawing 
the glove off her white and beautifully- 
formed hand, covered with diamonds, 
she ran her fingers through the curls 
of her fair hair, arranged the lace of 
her cap, and, notwithstanding the rain, 
leaned her head a little out of the win- 
dow of the carriage, so true is it that 
zeal, devotion, and obstinacy, are 
always rewarded in the end. 

“Where are we?” asked the hand- 
some traveller of the postilion. 

“ At Vaux.” 

“ And the next stage ?” 

“ Jougne.” 

“Ts it a good place to stop?” 

“Certainly, a town of seven thou- 
sand souls, and at the hotel of the 
Lion d Argent, youare as well treated 
as in a palace.” 

“ That will do very well.” 

In this little dialogue the words were 
for the postilion, and the look for the 
chevalier, for Madame de Pryné was 
not a woman without pity, and after 
this act of charity she closed the car- 
riage window. 

** Does madame intend to pass the 
night at Jougne ?” asked Suzanne. 

“No, no, we shall continue our 
journey to-night; you know that I 
ought to be at Besangon by to-morrow 
morning ; we shall only stop for sup- 
per at the Lion d’ Argent, where you 
are as well treated as in a palace, and 
then we shall continue our route. 

Searcely were the two travellers 
seated at a table in the famous inn of 
the Lion d@’ Argent, when a functionary 
wearing a tri-coloured scarf entered 
the dining-room and fixed upon Ma- 
dame de Pryné a scrutinizing look, 
and seemed to compare her features 
with something written on a paper 
which he held in hishand. After this 
examination, by which he seemed pro- 
foundly occupied, the functionary, who 
was no less than the mayor of Jougne, 
desired the travellers to show him 
their passports. 

Madame de Pryné seemed embar- 
rassed— 
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“Could you not ‘spare us, sir,” 
said*she, “this formality; all our 
papers are shut up in one of our port- 
manteaus.” 

“ T am very sorry,” drily replied the 
officer, “but no one can avoid sub- 
mitting to a procedure so important at 
present in this country. Your trunks 
must be opened.” And notwithstand- 
ing the ill humour shown by the ladies, 
the trunks were taken from the car- 
riage, and brought into the great room 
of the Lion d' Argent. The largest was 
first opened, and what was the astonish- 
ment of the mayor on finding a tolera- 
bly large bag full of gold. 

«What is this?” cried the officer, 
astounded. 

«¢ You see very well, sir,” replied 
Madame de Pryné, smiling ; “ they are 
louis and double louis. Is it not allow- 
able to carry such, travelling >” 

“That's as it may be, madame—there 
appears to me to be a large amount.” 

“Oh! but thirty thousand francs at 
most.” 

“‘ Thirty thousand franes looks very 
like emigration.” 

‘* Indeed, do you think so ?” 

«Oh! you are quite right to affect 
indifference: but I am not so easily de- 
ceived.” 

“ ] see that there is no necessity for 
my interference, for you seem to ma- 
nage very well for yourself.” 

“* A truce to raillery, if you please, 
madame: my character and the insignia 
of my office must be respected.” 

‘ Believe me, sir, they have my most 
profound respect.” 

“ Very well, madame; but with your 
permission I must continue my exami- 
nation.” 

« Just as you please, sir.” 

The mayor of Jougne was going to 
reply, when, in lifting a linen cloth, he 
saw a quantity of rich embroidery, 
and drew from the portmanteau two 
dresses covered with gold, and a vel- 
vet cloak, trimmed with ermine, and 
fastened with a clasp of diamonds. 

«* Ha!” said he, “ these coincide ex- 
actly with my suspicions.” 

** Will you be good enough to tell 
me what these same suspicions may 
be?” 

“Confess first that the name of 
Pryné, which you have written in the 
book of the inn is a feigned one.” 

“ I acknowledge it.” 

“ That is enough—you need not tell 
me any more.” . 
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« Where is the harm in travelling 
under a feigned name, when the incog- 
nito conceals nothing wrong ?” 

** We shall see that, madame.” 

« Let us end this scene, sir; I will 
show you my passport.” 

«“’Tis not worth while ; your pass- 
port signifies nothing to me now, and [ 
will dispense with your showing it. 
Doubtless, it is easy enough to procure 
false papers but stay, here we have 
enough to confound all diss simulation, 
and destroy the mystery with which 
you try to surround yourself.” 

And as he spoke ‘he lifted his arms 
triumphantly in the air, holding in 
ene hand a crown, and in the other a 
sceptre of gold. 

* There is no doubt now; I know 
who you are.” 

** You will perhaps tell me, then ?” 

** Marie Antoinette of Austria! !” 

* The Queen ?” 

“Yes, madame; and you wish to 
emigrate to Switzerland. I was pre- 
pared for you.” 

«Really, you knew that the Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, intended to make 
her escape, and pass through here ?” 

* Certainly ; they suspected your 
intentions at "Paris, and sent me wor d, 
and you see that my vigilance did 
not sleep. And now in the name of 
the law I arrest you.” 

** Without further proofs ?” 

 T need no other.” 

“ And if I again beg of you to exa- 
mine my passport ?” 

«Tis useless ; what signifies 4 pass- 
port ?” 

“Then, _nothing will shake your 
conviction ¢ 

* Nothing, madame.” 

“ In that case, sir, I must submit.” 

Suzanne had several times attempted 
to interrupt the conversation, but with 
an imperious gesture her mistress com- 
manded her silence. 

The Queen and her maid were now 
lodged in the best apartment of the 
Lim ad Argent, with two sentinels 
placed at their door; the tattoo was 
beat; all the influential persons of 
the place were summoned; the na- 
tional guard were under arms, and the 
local authorities established themselves 
in the large room of the inn. When 
all. the notabilities of Jougne were 
united, they deliberated upon what 
they should do in a ease of such poli- 
tical. consequence. A penton dema- 


gogue, the chief of their party, com- 
menced speaking in these terms :— 

“ Citizens—We have just made a 
great capture ; but as a famous gene- 
ral once said, it is not enough to con- 
quer, you must profit by the victory, 
In a few days the eyes of all France 
will be upon us; for proud Jougne is 
one in the number of illustrious cities 
which belong to history. Let us raise 
ourselves to the grandeur of our new 
position, and let us merit the appro- 
bation of the nation which shall soon 
behold us, may the wisdom of Cato 
and the patriotism of Brutus inspire 
us, may our decision be thought 
worthy to be placed side by side with 
the sublime sentences of the Greek 
Areopagus and the Roman senate. ’Tis 
thus I propose: —the patriots of 
Jougne shall form themselves into a 
battalion, place Marie Antoinette of 
Austria in the middle of the ranks, 
and conduct her to the bar of the na- 
tional assembly ; each of us to carry 
one of the insignia of the royalty that 
we have arrested in flight—this scep- 
tre, this crown, this royal mantle, and 
all this golden frippery which wound 
our republican eyes; we shall place 
our spoils upon the altar of our coun- 
try, and we shall return gloriously to 
our firesides, after having received the 
felicitations of our brothers and the 
thanks of liberty. And that it should 
cost nothing to the nation, I demand 
that the thirty thousand franes seized 
upon the fugitive should be employed 
in paying the expenses of our journey.” 

This speech caused agreat sensation ; 
but the more moderate, who always 
spoiled the finest flights, proposed and 
carried, by a majority of voices, that 
they should await the orders of the 
national assembly, 

At this moment, the Chevalier de 
Maillettes, who had been delayed by 
a fall, avviced in the hotel of the 
Lion d’ Argent, wet, splashed, and 
wearied. ‘The first thing he asked 
on entering was, had they seen two 
ladies pass in a yellow carriage? 
At this question the landlord seized 
him by the collar, and dragged him 
before the committee. 

* Who are you?” said the presi- 
dent. ‘ What is your name?” 

“ Tsidore de Maillettes.” 

** What appointment do you hold 
under those persons, for whom you 
asked on your arrival here ?” 
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« I don't know them.” 

« You don’t know them, and you 
ursue them in this fashion! You don’t 
yin them, and yet you seek them! 
An unhappy attempt to conceal the 
truth!” 

‘I don’t understand you, sir.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said the chief of 
the Jacobins of Jougne, “this man 
conceals his real name and rank ; he 
‘js some noble of Versailles—the Prince 
of Lamballe or Polignac, perhaps the 
Count d’Artois himself, secretly re- 
turned to France—search him.” 

They found upon the chevalier four 
louis, a watch, and a love-letter folded, 
sealed but without address ; this letter 
was the object of profound examina- 
tion. 

They sought to find a mysterious 
and political meaning in the phrases 
of gallantry which it contained, but it 
was time lost; for the government of 
Jougne did not understand the science 
of interpretation. 

“ We shall send this letter to the 
national assembly,” said the president, 
“who will, perhaps, be more fortunate 
than we are, and finda key to those 
tender hieroglyphics.” 

“ Can you deny, sir, that this letter 
‘was for the Queen?” 

“ What Queen?” 

* Deceit is useless ; we came here 
to arrest Marie Antoinette of Aus- 
‘tria.” 

* Arrest! here! The Queen, Marie 
Antoinette ?” 

“ Yes, you see concealment is out 
of the question, and ’twould be better 
for your own sake to hide nothing from 
us. What can you tell us of our pri- 
soner ?” 

* Me? I have never seen her.” 

* You still persist in your absurd 
system, and declare that you do not 
know the persons, whom you asked 
after, on coming into the inn ?” 

«© What ! the lady in the yellow car- 
riage whom I have followed all the 
way from Lons-le-Saulnier, the Queen 
of France ?” 

“ Citizen,” replied the president, in 
a stern voice, “ 1 suspect you wish to 
mock us; but if so, know that we 
shall make you repent of it.” 

As the chevalier did not reply, they 
thought it useless to question him fur- 
ther, and determined on keeping him a 
prisoner, 


When they had decided the fate of 
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the chevalier, they sought the Queen, 
to inform her of their determination 
with regard to her. 

“Our secretary,” said the orator, 
“ indites, at this moment, a letter to 
the national assembly. You must re- 
main prisoner here until the return of 
the messenger, who will depart in an 
hour.” 

« T also have written to the national 
assembly,” replied the Queen; “ will 
you have the goodness to forward my 
letter with yours ?” 

“ Willingly; and until we receive 
a reply from Paris, thirty-six francs 4 
day shall be allowed for your ex- 
penses, taken from the money found in 
your possession, and twenty-four for 
the lady who accompanied you, and 
for the young man who has just ar- 
rived.” 

*« A young man, did you say? It 
must be the unhappy Chevalier de 
Maillettes.” 

“Tis such he calls himself; but 
we have no doubt it is only assumed 
to conceal aname of more importance. 
There is nothing to prevent your see- 
ing this person; if you wish he shall 
come to your room.” 

“IT wish it much,” replied the 
(Queen ; and then added, in a dignified 
manner, * you mayretire, gentlemen.” 

The moment after De Mailettes en- 
tered the room pale and trembling. 
The Queen received him with a gras 
cious dignity: while he knelt to her, and 
taking her hand which she held out to 
him, touched it respectfully with his 
lips. 

“Will your majesty deign to par- 
don the temerity of my pursuit?” said 
he, humbly. « My ignorance inust be 
my excuse.” 

‘“‘T pardon you, sir ; and see nothing 
in your conduct but an exalted devo- 
tion to our royal person.” 

* Put it to the proof, madame, and 

I shall brave the greatest danger to 
aon myself worthy your clemency.” 

« Well, chevalier, you have not-long 
to wait an opportunity to show your 
zeal; the town is in an uproar, the peo- 
ple surround the inn: get rid of them, 
for they worry me with their noise.” 

The chevalier went out and re- 
turnedina quarter of an hour saying—. 

“ Your majesty’s orders are obeyed. 
The crowd is dispersed.” 

“1 shall not forget this servige,” 
said the Queen; “ and I hope one day 
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to be able to repay it, and give you a 

place at wil court when I regain my 

proper rank ; in the meantime I make 

you my chamberlain; and now I beg 

of you to order my supper, for I am 

—shall I confess it—uncommonly hun- 
ry.” 

“ What! at such a moment, and 
after such cruel emotions! your ma- 
jesty canfeelhungry? What grandeur 
of soul !!" 

“The soul has very little to do 
in this affair. Order three covers, one 
for me, one for my faithful Suzanne, 
and one for yourself. We shall all 
sup together; all difference of rank 
shall be forgotton in our misfortunes, 
Wewill not hold to the etiquette of Ver- 
sailles at the hotel of the Lion d’ Argent. 
Above all things take care and let the 
champaigne be well iced.” 

The repast was delightful—the 
Queen put her companions at their 
ease by telling them that she wished 
to banish all ceremony, and pass the 
time as pleasantly as possible. Su- 
zanne begged the chevalier to re- 
Jate his history, which the young man 
did with much simplicity. 

«I belong to this country,” said the 
chevalier, “ and was twenty years old 
last Easter Monday. My father died 
in the king’s service, and my mother 
intended me for the church; for I 
had an elder  brother—Achilles— 
who was destined to maintain the 
family honours; unfortunately the 
poor fellow was rather quarrelsome, 
and was killed in a duel. I was 
then taken from my studies, launched 
into the world, where I quickly for- 
got all I had learned, and entered 
eagerly into the folly and dissipation 
usual with young men. I got into 
debt and difficulty, was obliged to 
leave my property and live at Lons-le- 
Saulnier, of which I was well weary. 
I had just resolved to go to Paris. 
When you appeared, then my former 
projects vanished; I thought of but 
one person, of whose rank I was igno- 
rant—I need not add how I followed 
you on horseback, and became pri- 
soner with yourselves” 

The next morning, when the Queen 
awoke, Suzanne told her that the anti- 
room was full of visitors who had been 
there from day-light, and wished to 
pay their homage. 

* Really, Suzanne! but are they of 
sufficient rank for that ?”’ 


“ Here is a list of their names.”, 

The names were those of the highest 
nobility, who courageously came to 
render homage to persecuted royalty. 

The Queen received them with a 
touching kindness of manner, and re. 
proached them mildly for the impru- 
dent step they had taken. “ T thank 
you,” she said, “ and feel deeply the 
generous expression of your loyalty ; 
but I must insist upon your not ex- 
posing yourselves further by remaining 
with me.” 

The Queen’s remonstrances were 
useless. Such was the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of those who surrounded her, 
that they insisted on forming a court 
in the Lion d Argent, and it was only by 
choosing four of the number that she 
could prevail on the rest to leave her. 

Those four persons, Suzanne, and 
the Chevalier De Maillettes formed 
the society of the Queen, who excited 
their admiration by her grace, her 
constant serenity and gaiety, so re- 
markable under the circumstances in 
which she was placed. 

Meanwhile the mayor and com- 
mittee of public safety of Jougne sent 
each day to the national assembly of 
Jougne a bulletin with a detailed ac- 
count of the manner in which the pri- 
soner occupied her time. 

« To-day,” said the bulletin, “ the 
Queen rose at ten o'clock ; at twelve 
she dined, with a very good appetite, 
with the persons who composed her 
suite; after dinner her majesty wished 
to be alone; she paced her chamber 
in a state of agitation, pronouncing 
words which we could not catch 
the exact meaning of. Bourthold, 
who is a man of information, pro- 
nounces them blank verse. At three 
o'clock the Queen demanded her 
attendants, and played a game of 
‘reversis’ with the Abbe de Blanzy, 
the president Du Ribois, and Madle. 
Casterville 3 at five o’clock her 
majesty stopped playing, and conversed 
in an under tone with the sot disant 
Chevalier de Maillettes, when the 
conversation became general, and they 
talked gaily on frivolous subjects—at 
eight o’clock the citizen de Moiret 
read a lecture in a loud voice—at nine 
o'clock supper was served, which lasted 
till midnight—at twelve the Queen 
retired to her apartment.” 

This state of things lasted five days, 
when the Baron de Moiret, who passed 
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a portion of his time out of the hotel, 
took the Queen aside, and said to her, 
« Allis ready for your escape. Our 
friends have re-united secretly, and a 
hundred thousand crowns are at my 
disposal. I have bribed the sentinels, 
and at midnight a post-chaise will 
wait for you at the end of the street. 
My measures are taken, so that we 
can pass out of the city and across the 
frontier without danger—to-morrow 
your majesty can dine at Fribourg.” 

“ No,” replied the Queen. “ To- 
morrow I shall set out for Besangon 
or for Paris; for ’tis to-morrow the 
reply of the national assembly will 
arrive, and my fate will then be de- 
cided. I have confidence in the re- 
sult, and I do not wish to fly: it would 
but serve to expose my friends to new 
dangers, and you have already done 
enough for me.” 

The messenger having arrived from 
Paris with despatches for the authori- 
ties of Jougne, the committee as- 
sembled and requested her majesty 
might be present at the opening of 
the letter. This letter, addressed to 
the mayor of Jougne, ran thus :— 

“ Citizen—We would have you to 
know that Marie Antoinette of Aus- 
tria has not quitted Paris; and we 
would recommend your setting your 
prisoner at liberty, Mademoiselle Sain- 
val, actress of the Théatre Frangais, 
who is expected at Besancon, where 
she is to give several representa- 
tions.” 

*¢ Mademoiselle Sainval,” cried the 
worthies of Jougne. “So, madame, 
you have been mystifying us all this 
time !” 

« Gentlemen,” replied Mademoiselle 
Sainval, “ Iam Queen, Queenof Pont, 
of Palmyra, of Babylon, of Carthage, 
of Tyre, and of twenty other kingdoms 
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of tragedy. Is it my fault if the mayor 
of Jougne has taken the diadem of 
Melpomene for the crown of France ? 
You mystified yourselves; nothing 
could dispel your absurd error, and 
I submitted. You wished to raise 
yourself in history, and you have only 
made yourselves ridiculous; I recom- 
mend you to be more circumspect in 
future, and, with the permission of the 
national assembly, I will now order 
ae herses, resigning a part which I 
ave played in spite of myself; to- 
morrow I shall resume my own, only 
be assured the play-bill of Besangon 
shall explain the cause of my delay. 
Good morning, gentlemen.” 

After having given vent to this 
lively sally, Mademoiselle Sainval 
turned towards her courtiers— 

‘I owe you,” said she, “ somejus- 
tification of my conduct in assuming 
a title which I in vain refused, and 
by which I hoped to render service 
to the august person who alone has a 
right to it. If the Queen were to 
escape, and pass through here as it 
is supposed, I think they will be in 
no hurry to seek, or detain her. 
Finally, ladies, you have not lowered 
yourselves by being in my company; 
though I belong to the theatre, I have 
noble blood in my veins, my name is 
Alziari de Roquefort, and my family 
one of the most influential in the 
province.” Then addressing Mon- 
sieur de Maillettes, she added—* As to 
you, chevalier, this affair may per- 
haps teach you, not to run foolishly 
after adventures on the high way. 
I promised you a place at my court 
when I regained my throne; I shalt 
keep my word, my court is the co- 
medie Francaise ; and when you come 
to Paris, the best box in it shall be at 
your service ! 
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We remember that when, on a late 
occasion, we had an opportunity of in- 
specting Captain Siborne’s beautiful 
model of the battle of Waterloo, after 
the first emotions had subsided which 
the aspect of conflicting myriads in 
deadly strife had suggested, the issue 
of whose mighty struggle was big with 
the fate of Europe, the thought oc- 
curred to us, how small is, compared 
with the whole field of review, the space 
which was occupied by the little figures 
representing the great leaders of the 
opposing armies ; and how still smaller 
the little specks containing the think- 
ing principle, by which the mighty 
masses were set in motion, and all the 
movements forecast or ordered, which 
contributed to the issue of that well- 
fought day. Never before did we 
feel in so lively a manner the ascen- 
dancy of mind over matter, the influ- 
ence of thought over action, the vast, 
the unspeakable importance of one vi- 
gorous and well-trained intellect in 
influencing the destiny of his species, 
and determining the aspect of the 
world. Had Wellington been but a 
little less firm, or a little more rash— 
had his confidence in his own troops 
been less, or his distrust of his allies 
greater—had his caution exceeded his 
valour, or his valour overbalanced his 
caution—the result might have been as 
disastrous as it was glorious, and the 
subjugated nations might again have 
felt the yoke of the Gallic oppressor, 
from which he, the deliverer, by a 
combination of powers, both moral and 
intellectual, such as rarely falls to the 
lot of mortal man, had set them free. 
Now, what is true of a particular 
battle, is also, and upon a more ex- 
tended scale, true of the conduct of 
governments and empires at large ; and 
we do not believe that history presents 
a crisis in the affairs of nations, in 
which two remarkable men _ were 
placed in positions of more weighty 


and perilous responsibility, and in 
which their individual minds must ex. 
ercise a mightier sway over the coun- 
cils of their respective countries, than 
those which are at present occupied by 
the prime ministers of France and 
England. Upon the course of policy 
which they pursue, depends mainly 
the peace of Europe. Upon the mea. 
sures which they adopt, much of the 
prosperity and much of the tranquillity 
of the countries which they govern 
must be contingent. By the wisdom 
and discretion of the one, the fevered 
spirit of a restless population, keenly 
sensitive of national humiliation, impa- 
tient of long-continued repose, and 
passionately desirous of military glory, 
can alone be kept within due bounds, 
or prevented from issuing in a crusade 
which would again light up the flames 
of war throughout the whole of Europe. 
And by the prudence, the financial 
skill, and the moral determination of 
the other, can those difficulties be alone 
overcome, by which, during ten years 
of Whig misrule, the confusion in our 
national affairs had been ‘‘ worse con- 
founded,” and which brought to the 
very verge of ruin an empire upon 
which the sun never sets, and unsur+ 
passed for its power and opulence 
amongst the nations of the world. 
Must it not, therefore, be an interest- 
ing inquiry to trace the progress of 
these extraordinary men, whom it has 
pleased Divine Providence to call to 
such lofty stations, and to note the 
training by which their intellects have 
been fashioned for the discharge of 
their arduous duties, together with 
the absence or the presence of those 
moral elements which distinguish the 
mere politician from the statesman, 
and without which, in the affairs of 
government, nothing permanently good 
or great was ever yet accomplished ? 
It is with such a view we have selected 
the publications, the titles of which 
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will be found below, and which will 
materially assist us in our examination 
of the characters of Sir Robert Peel 
and of Guizot, who will, undoubtedly, 
be regarded by posterity, as in this 
generation the foremost of “ articu- 
lately-speaking men ;” and to whom, 
as we trust the event will prove, Eng- 
Jand and France will be indebted for 
security and happiness, and the world 
for tranquillity and improvement. 

It has been observed by more than 
one of our philosophical historians, 
that there was a remarkable coinci- 
dence between the rise of our modern 
manufacturing system and the exigency 
in the late war, which required of 
England so vast an expenditure, both 
for her own and the continental ar- 
mies, who must have been paralyzed 
by any inability or want of prompti- 
tude on her part to furnish them 
with the sinews of war. The German 
princes could not have been subsidized, 
and Wellington could not have fought, 
if Watt and Arkwright had not in- 
vented. But these great benefactors 
of their species were raised up to put 
into the hands of England a talisman 
of commercial wealth, at the very 
crisis of her existence, when it was 
most required ; and when, without it, 
thee was but little hope that the de- 
signs of our formidable enemy could 
have been defeated. The father of 
the present premier was a product, as 
it were, of this manufacturing system. 
He was a devoted admirer and sup- 
porter of William Pitt; and when his 
son exhibited in his boyish days those 
early prognostics of future senatorial 
eminence which have since been so 
abundantly realized, he entertaine] 
the confident belief that his fondest 
anticipations were about to be accom- 
plished, and that his country would 
yet recognise him as a benefactor, for 
having given a statesman to the em- 
ire. 

Wellington had already commenced 
that career of conquest which ended 
in the humiliation of France, when 
the present premier was introduced 
into parliament. He was elected for 
the borough of Cashel, which was at 
that time in the hands of the Penne- 
father family, and was, we believe, 
after the approved plan in all such 
cases, duly disposed of to the highest 
bidder; the difference between then 
and now being that whereas, under 
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the old system, the purchase-money 
found its way into the pocket of an 
individual proprietor, under the new 
act, as things are now-a-days ma- 
naged, the bribery is distributed with 
tolerable impartiality throughout the 
constituency at large, the representa- 
tive, in either instance, being the re- 
presentative of his own money; but, 
as, in the former, he might be sup- 
posed to be influenced by the conser- 
vative or aristocratical views or opi- 
nions of him to whom he owed his 
seat, so, in the latter, he must respond 
to democratical predilections. With 
respect to corruption, the only differ- 
ence is that that which was partial has 
become general—what might have been 
the exception has become the rule; 
and with respect to the influences of 
the change which has taken place upon 
the working of the government and 
the institutions of the country, it may 
be said, in a general way, that all that 
power which has been taken from the 
monarchical and aristocratical, has 
been added to the purely popular de- 
partment of the constitution. We 
stop not now to enquire whether this 
is a good or an evil; but it is very im- 
portant that it should be held in mind 
in any endeavour to form a just esti- 
mate of the statesmanship of Sir 
Robert Peel, during by far the more 
arduous period of his public life, when 
he was called upon to conduct the 
affairs of government, under circum- 
stances of unexampled peril, and con- 
struct the materials or the machinery 
which, at former periods, rendered 
such a task comparatively easy. 

His first office was that of under 
colonial secretary, to which he was 
appointed by Spencer Percival, one of 
the most upright prime ministers that 
England ever saw. In the then aris- 
tocratical composition of the House of 
Commons, his position and his disad- 
vantages are thus described— 


‘*Mr. Peel had some disadvantages to 
overcome on entering the House of Com- 
mons. The clever men already in it 
occupied public attention, and Canning, 
with his sparkling rhetoric and graceful 
manner, made public speaking a high 
art, while Mr. Peel's speech and appear- 
ance indicated rather an elaborate man- 
nerism than original power. Besides 
he entered the House not as a profes 
sional but simply as an educated gentle 
man, claiming a share in public life a 
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due to his ability and his position. A 
lawyer in the House of Commons has 
his profession to back him, if he have 
ability to back his profession; and an 
Eldon, an Erskine, a Brougham, a 
Lyndhurst, a Sugden, or a Campbell, 
are ever ready instances to be adduced, 
amongst a thousand, of the highest 
honours of the state reached from the 
lowest ranks of the bar. The House of 
Lords swarms with successful lawyers, 
or their descendants ; there being dukes, 
marquises, and earls, with barons in 
abundance, whose honours are the fruit 
of legal success. Pitt, with all the 
prestige of his great father’s great name, 
tried the law, before he became a pre- 
cocious prime minister. 

‘* Different is the position of the man 
who enters the House of Commons sim- 
ply as an educated gentleman, and de- 
manding a share in public life as due to 
his abilities. His claims are narrowly 
scrutinized ; his connections are rigidly 
examined. Burke and Canning are ex- 
amples of how hard it is for high genius 
a commanding power to maintain a 
place in public life without the aid of 
* connections ;’ and though the strength 
of this aristocratic feeling has consi- 


derably abated, it prevails effectively 
still. 

**Of course, there are exceptions to 
the generality of this, even in earlier 


times. Mr. Addington, better known 
as Lord Sidmouth, was the son of a 
country physician of note : he filled the 
chair of the House of Commons; and 
from that situation, as Speaker, he was 
raised by George the Third to the post 
of First Lord of the Treasury, on the 
retirement of Mr. Pitt, in 1801, on ac- 
count of the king's refusal to concede 
the Roman Catholic claims. The Ad- 
dington administration was assailed by 
sarcasm, especially from Canning, who 
sneered at * The Doctor’ in poetry and 
prose. On being driven from office, Mr. 
Addington was created Viscount Sid- 
mouth; was Home Secretary in the 
Liverpool administration ; and in 1822, 
on his resignation of that office, was 
succeeded by Mr. Peel. 

“*Mr. Peel was the son of a member 
of parliament who had raised himself 
from comparative poverty by his own 
exertions in the path of honourable in- 
dustry; and the father did not disguise 
the fond dream of a parent, that the son 
was destined to glorify thefamily. From 
an early period, therefore, the youthful 
aspirant was eyed askance; contrasted 
with Canning ; and set down as clever 
mediocrity (“the sublime of medio- 
erity”) which would never rise above 
the level of official routine. Frederick 
Robinson, the present Earl of Ripon, 
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was far more showy in his ability ; and 
it was prognosticated that he would 
rapidly outstrip Peel. He commenced 
his public career as Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade; and, though he 
fluttered up, until he hovered for a short 
space as premier, he is now President of 
the Board of Trade, in an administra- 
tion of which Sir Robert Peel is the 
head, if not the master.” 


The assassination of Mr. Perceval 
caused a change in the composition 
although not in the principle of the 
government. The Earl of Liverpool 
was placed at the helm of affairs, and 
Mr. Peel came as chief secretary to 
Ireland. Here he was distinguished 
by habits of business, frankness, and 
affability, which conciliated the respect 
and the confidence of all the friends of 
government, that almost, in the same 
proportion, alienated the regards, or 
rather confirmed the hostility, of that 
large and increasing class both of Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, who 
became clamorous for the removal of 
the then existing religious disabilities ; 
a removal which he was understood to 
deprecate with more than common 
zeal, but which was represented, with 
great powers of eloquence and reason- 
ing, by the most eminent public men 
both in England and Ireland, as not 
only just and safe in itself, but as in- 
dispensable for the security and the 
well-being of the empire. 

For seven years, from 1812 to 1819, 
Mr. Peel continued to fill this impor- 
tant office, and every day gave evidence 
of his ability to confront the difficulties 
of his position by meeting and counter- 
acting the designs of the traitors and 
agitators by whom the country was dis- 
turbed. O'Connell was then at the 
commencement of a career which un- 
doubtedly did not promise all that it 
has since performed, and the young 
chief secretary was thought to have 
considerably reduced his influence, 
when, for some personal affront, he 
summoned him to the field of mortal 
combat, and the agitator became the 
agitated, and with great make-retreat 
valour made it clearly manifest that he 
«* would not come:” not that he declined 
to meet his challenger, upon the plea 
that he had a vow in heaven, but by so 
parading his preparations to obey the 
summons as to render it impossible 
that they could be carried into effect ; 
so that while Mr. Peel and his friend 
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were impatiently awaiting his arrival 
upon the Continent, he was snugly in 
the hands of the authorities at home, 
and compelled to give securities by 
which a hostile meeting must be pre- 
vented. In all this we do not wish to 
convey either praise to the one, or 
blame to the other. The courage of 
the former would have been unques- 
tioned had he not thus chosen to trans- 
gress the laws of God, and to counte- 
nance by his example the superior re- 
verence which is paid by but too many 
nominal Christians to the falsely so 
called laws of honour. But we believe 
that in no country but Ireland, and 
only in Ireland as it was then cireum- 
stanced, could such an exposure of 
poltroonery have failed to prove fatal 
to a demagogue, in whom physical 
valour at least has always been thought 
indispensable for conciliating popular 
favour. Here, however, and in this 
instance, it has proved otherwise. 
And Mr. O'Connell was found to be 
soapt a representative of religious and 
political hate, that his deficiency, or 
supposed deficiency, of spirit as a man, 
was no drawback to the estimation 
with which he was regarded by his 
followers who were content to take 
his unspairing malignity, by which 
England, and her religion, and her in- 
stitutions, were so scurrilously and so 
seandalously defamed, with perfect 
personal safety to the foul offender, as 
a sufficient equivalent for their confi- 
dence and their admiration. The state 
of parties in Ireland had given rise to 
a sort of moral bank restriction act in 
his favour. His assignats of calumny 
passed current, and were only the more 
largely issued, when it was impossible 
to bring him to any personal account ; 
and what would, in the case of any 
other man, have ended in a bankruptcy 
of character from which he could never 
have recovered, only in his case aug- 
mented the influence by which he has, 
from that day to the present, lorded it 
at will over the prostrate millions who 
acknowledge him as their leader. 

In 1819, Mr. Peel was succeeded 
in Ireland by Mr. Charles Grant, (the 
present Lord Glenelg,) and then may 
be said to have commenced the change 
of policy which led eventually to the 
measure of twenty-nine. This became 
more fully developed, when, after the 
King’s visit in 1821, a partial change 
in the government took place, and Lord 
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Wellesley came to Ireland as chief 
governor, while Mr. Saurin was re- 
moved from the office of Attorney- 
General, to make way for Mr. (the 
present Lord) Plunket, by far the most 
able of the then advocates of emanci- 
pation. 

Meanwhile, in the senate, Mr. Peel 
was occupied in forwarding and bring- 
ing to a conclusion, one of the most 
important measures in which he ever 
engaged. 

In 1797, the drain upon the country 
for gold was such as to alarm the prime 
minister, whose mighty continental 
arrangements at that period made him 
dependant upon the monied interest, 
not the least important portion of which 
consisted of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England. For 
their security, and at their suggestion, 
a restriction was imposed upon the 
issue of the precious metals, and their 
notes became, by force of law, a legal 
tender for all debts and contracts, for 
the sati:faction of which, previously, a 
metallic currency was indispensible. 
Thus, credit became a substitute for 
solvency, and during by far the most 
critical and disastrous period of the 
war, the English nation may be said to 
have lived by faith. It was a curious 
and unexampled state of things, and 
presents a subject of contemplation to 
the political philosopher truly interest- 
ing and extraordinary. In France, the 
assignat system, to which the bank 
restriction act has been compared, was 
simply an expedient for administering 
a stimulant to an exhausted govern- 
ment, and transferring to one class of 
men the property which belonged to 
another, and which was thus made to 
act as an instrument of the most flagi- 
tious spoliation. As far as the 
mere incorruptibility of paper money 
is concerned, the bank restriction act 
was identical with the system which 
wrought so much wholesale evil; and, 
had England been pervaded with revo- 
lutionary phrenzy, would, doubtless, 
have been as dangerous to us, as its 
counterpart proved pernicious to our 
Gallic neighbours. But herein con- 
sisted the difference—England was 
possessed by a holy horror of all revo- 
lutionary change, whilst France was 
running the mad career of revolution ; 
and, accordingly, the acts which, in 
the respective countries, based the 
whole monetary system upon public 
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credit, while they gave a new impulse 
to the grasping Jacobinical motives of 
the one, served to combine and to 
consolidate in the other that conserva- 
tive energy by which the baleful pro- 
pagandism with which we were threat- 
éned might be most effectually resisted. 

Let those who complain of the bank 
restriction act, imagine what the con- 
sequence would be, of insolvency 
upon the part of that great na- 
tional establishment, which was re- 
garded, and justly regarded, as the 
representative of public credit, not 
only by the people of England, but by 
the nations of Europe—and that, du- 
ring a crisis of unexampled aggression, 
when we were contending, not so much 
with the sword as with the purse, 
against the most formidable enemy we 
had ever encountered. And if that 
great calamity was then arrested, have 
we not reason to rejoice in a tempo- 
rary departure from sound principle, 
by which so great a deliverance has 
been achieved. 

But if we have reason to rejoice that 
credit was then, for a season, made a 
substitute for substantial wealth, and 
that the exemption from cash pay- 
ments was not insidiously made the 
pretext for enlarging the issues of bank 
paper beyond what the exigencies of 
the country required, we have no rea- 
son whatever to be surprised that that 
preventive caution should not have 
continued always, and that over trad- 
ing upon fictitious capital should have 
been practised, from which serious 
national embarrassments must arise. 


“Under the Bank Restriction Act 
new life and activity were given to 
eountry banks of issue, who availed 
themselves of the circumstance that Bank 
of England notes were ‘a legal tender,’ 
and redeemed their paper with paper. 
Even private individuals issued their 
‘notes of hand’ for sums as low as a 
few shillings; on the principle, we pre- 
sume, of the player, who, finding the 
paper-snow-storm, under which he was 
to fall exhausted, was failing before the 
time, called up to his Jupiter, ‘If you 
can’t snow white, snow brown!’ 

** From time to time, however, some- 
thing seemed to be wrong. It appeared 
clear on the face of a twenty-shilling 
note, that its value was twenty shillings ; 
and therefore a note and a shilling were 
equal to a golden guinea. And yet, 
occasionally, even a ‘light’ guinea, one 
so worn that it was under the legal de- 
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nomination of twenty-one shillings, would 
find an eager purchaser at twenty-two 
shillings. Bank-notes, too, did not 
seem to be treated with the respect which 
was due to them; but hardly anybody 
could tell the reason. So it was, how. 
ever; and it was also very remarkable, 
that when guineas became more valuable 
than bank notes, guineas became scarcer 
and searcer. Simple-minded people in 
the country took alarm; and though 
they put perfect confidence in an act of 
parliament, and would have been sorry 
to have doubted the Bank of England, 
still they thought that it would not be a 
bad thing to have a reserve fund of 
guineas in an old stocking or a secret 
drawer, to be ready for a time of trou- 
ble ; and thus the practice of HOARDING 
became a common one. The man who 
contrived to get a guinea for his labour 
was better paid than the man with a 
twenty-shilling note and a shilling. 
Agents went about, offering from t went y- 
two to twenty-seven shillings for each 
guinea they could get; even the govern- 
ment, in order to send gold to the 
Peninsula, had to employ people who 
violated what was then the law, in ga- 
thering their golden stores. Curran, 
the eloquent and witty Curran, writing 
a letter from London in I8I1, said, 
** Wellington has been obliged to give 
up Rodrigo, and retire westward; I 
suppose, to eat his Christmas pies at his 
old quarters in Torres Vedras, to which 
every hundred pounds that is sent him 
costs only one hundred and forty pounds 
here.” Commerce was deranged ; peo- 
ple were discontented ; some made large 
profits, but a great number were lite- 
rally defrauded by the constant fluctua- 
tion between the value of gold, and the 
value of paper: but how to account for 
this state of things was the puzzle.” 


Things were in this state when the 
bullion committee made its celebrated 
report, on the 8th of May, 1811. In 
this report, the sound principle was 
affirmed, that a gradual return to a 
metallic currency was indispensible for 
the maintenance of the public credit, 
“ and that it is expedient to amend the 
act which suspends the cash payments 
of the bank, by altering the time till 
which such suspension shall continue, 
from six months after the ratification 
of a definitive treaty of peace, to that 
of two years from the present time.” 

Against the reception of this report, 
so sound in the principle upon which 
it was founded, the whole strength of 
government was arrayed, and the 
Peels, both father and son, were found 
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n the large majority by which it was 
rejected. The bank restriction act 
had been found so compatible with 
national prosperity, that it was con- 
ceived by many to be indispensable 
thereto, and no sufficiently large ex- 
perience had at that time been had to 
compel the conviction, that a hectic 
flush of artificial wealth may be one of 
the surest premonitory symptoms of 
national decay. But although amongst 
the most strenuous of those by whom 
Mr. Horner’s resolutions were resisted, 
the mind of Mr. Peel was not obsti- 
nately closed against the light which 
was every day making it more and more 
clearly manifest, that a return to cash 
payments was imperiously required. 
Not so his respected father. He re- 
mained wedded to the doctrine, that 
any departure from the principle of 
the suspension act, which he regarded 
as the crowning measure of his idol 
Mr. Pitt, would be fatal to England’s 
greatness ; and we can readily under- 
stand the pain with which his distin- 
guished son, whose filial reverence for 
the good old man was quite unbounded, 
announced in 1819, the bill by 
which the resolutions of the report of 
1811 were substantially carried into 
effect, and a gold standard adopted as 
the regulator of the currency, by 
which, as far as the legislature could 
effect such an object, our monetary 
transactions with the world at large 
must be put upon a sound basis, and 
all over trading be prevented. 

By this act an immediate stop was 
put to the rapid depreciation which 
was taking place in the pre-existing 
currency. But while a very important 
benefit was thus secured, the measure 
was not unattended with inconvenience 
both to individuals, and to the 
nation by which much loss and suffer- 
ing has been produced. The debts, 
both public and private, which were 
contracted in a depreciated, must, of 
necessity, be paid in a standard cur- 
rency; that is, an additional load of 
debt has been saddled upon all those 
whose obligations were contracted 
during the period when cash payments 
were suspended. But while this in 
itself proves the mischief of such sus- 
pension, and the fallacy of those who 
contended that there could be no such 
thing as an over issue of irresponsible 
bank paper, it does not appear how 
such inconvenience could be avoided. 
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And if those who complained of Mr. 
Peel’s bill had contented themselves 
with taxing their ingenuity for some 
plan, by which, compatibly with its 
provisions, compensating clauses might 
be introduced which would have the 
effect of obviating or mitigating the 
admitted practical injustice which 
must be the result of its rigid opera- 
tion, they would have entitled them- 
selves, as good patriots, to the thanks 
of the community, even although their 
benevolent efforts might be unattended 
with any advantage. For our parts, 
we see not how such a happy adjust- 
ment could have been brought about ; 
and, until we do, we must forbear to 
visit with any heavy blame the states- 
man by whom it appears to have been 
neglected. In all great measures, 
general considerations of public policy 
must be paramount above all those of 
private convenience. When a great 
artery is to be taken up, the process 
must necessarily involve the lesion and 
obstruction of the lesser vessels with 
which it is connected. It would, no 
doubt, be so much the better if this 
partial injury could be avoided; and 
he will always be reputed the most 
skilful operator by whom the least 
amount of suffering is produced. But 
to make such suffering an objection to 
an operation indispensable for the pre- 
servation of life, would much more 
resemble a weakness amounting to in- 
sanity, than a benevolence founded 
upon reason. Nor are we sure that 
the feeling which prompted much of 
the hostility which Mr. Peel was 
doomed to encounter in his strenuous 
efforts to rectify the currency, is one 
which can ever be safely trusted with 
the conduct of difficult and critical 
affairs. By far the most dangerous 
coachman with whom it was ever our 
misfortune to travel was one who was 
perpetually anxious lest he should 
drive over the cocks and hens. 

Of all the opponents of Mr. Peel 
upon the currency question, the late 
William Cobbett was the most enve- 
nomed and persevering. In 1833, 
when the reform bill gave him a seat 
in the House of Commons, one of his 
first efforts was to induce that assem- 
bly to address the crown to have Sir 
Robert, as the author of the cash pay- 
ment act, dismissed from the privy 
council. But his malice only recoiled 
upon himself. The following passage 
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from Sir Robert's reply found an echo 
not only in the House, but throughout 
the country, and is one of his happiest 
efforts of senatorial recrimination :— 


“God forbid that the honourable 
member’s speculations on the subject of 
* public confusion’ should be realized! 

e laboured under no apprehension that 
they would. He felt confident, whatever 
might be the political differences that 
divided public men, that all who were 
interested in the upholding of law and 
property would unite in their defence 
and put down such attempts. Not only 
would it be the greatest calamity, but 
a calamity embittered by the greatest 
disgrace, to live under such an ignoble 
tyranny as this: 


*Come the eleventh plague, rather than this should 


Come sink us rather in the sea; 

Come rather pestilence and reap us down ; 

Come God's sword rather than our own. 

Let rather Roman come again, 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane. 

In all the bonds we ever bore, 

7 ieved, we sigh’d, we wept; we never blush’d 
fore,’ 


But blush indeed we shall, if we submit 
to this base and vulgar domination; 
and I, for one, when I read these com- 
ments of the honourable member, and 
consider his present motion, that I 
have been selected as an object of at- 
tack for the purpose of discouraging 
resistance to the insidious efforts which 
the honourable gentleman is daily mak- 
ing to weaken the foundations of pro- 
perty, and the authority of the law, I 
will at least preserve myself from the 
reproach of having furthered the object 
he has in view by any symptom of 
intimidation or submission.” 


But there was another subject upon 
which the present premier was about 
to abandon his professed opinions, and 
in so doing to give a shock to the 
moral feeling of the people of England, 
such as we do not know whether at 
any previous or subsequent period it 
sustained. We allude, our readers will 
py es to the then vezata questio 
of “ Catholic Emancipation.” 

Sir Robert observed the growing 
majorities by which that question had 
been virtually carried by the House of 
Commons, and as a practical states- 
man he did not feel that it could any 
longer be wisely resisted. We do not 
at present enter upon any considera- 
tion of the soundness or the unsound- 
ness of this conclusion. We will not, 
indeed, disguise, that then and now 
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our view of the matter both was and 
is very different. But we do not feel the 
slightest hesitation in affirming, that 
the conviction under which Sir Robert 
Peel acted, when he cast party, friends, 
connections to the winds, and aided in 
carrying a measure which he had so long 
opposed, was that of an honest man. 
The consequences were tremendous. 
Roman Catholics, in large numbers, 
found their way into parliament, and 
straightway, in defiance of all their 
professions and declarations, made an 
attack upon the church. The Conser- 
vative party, having lost the confidence 
of their most strenuous adherents, 
were driven from office. The reform 
ministry succeeded to power, and their 
accession was immediately followed by 
what has been denominated a bloodless 
revolution. England was ayitated to 
her centre; all her institutions were 
shaken; a new order of things arose ; 
anarchy was, for a season, the order 
of the day; the populace were let 
loose against the people. In this dire 
convulsion, great was the apprehension 
of many wise and moderate men that 
the days of our prosperity as an em- 
pire mere numbered, and that vain 
would be any efforts which could now 
be made to retrace our steps, and 
attain a position of security, upon the 
revolutionary precipice down which 
we had been plunged. This feeling, 
we believe, kept some of our ablest 
men from again seeking or accepting 
admission into parliament ; but not so 
Sir Robert Peel. He did not, in this 
darkest hour of her history as a nation, 
forget what he owed to his country. 
He saw clearly, that a state of fe- 
vered excitement was uncongenial to 
the minds of the people of England, 
and must, sooner or later, burn itself 
out. He knew that the great experi- 
ment which was made must end in 
falsifying the predictions of its pro- 
jectors. He was satisfied, therefore, 
to abide his time; to watch the pro- 
gress of events; to evince on every 
occasion an honest desire to accept the 
new order of things as a final settle- 
ment which should not now be dis- 
turbed; and to take advantage of the 
rapid secessions from the revolutionary 
faction which were sure to take place, 
for the purpose of augmenting the 
numbers of whom he was acknow- 
ledged as the head, and who have 
gradually increased under his able 
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management, until they have become 
the great Conservative party at present 
predominant in the empire. 
It was, we believe, mainly by a 
reliance on the good sense of the 
nation that Sir Robert Peel was 
influenced in the course which he 
has pursued. We know not whether, 
or how far, he looked to the religious 
feeling of his countrymen, as furnish- 
ing any ground of hope, that by its 
means impending calamities would be 
arrested. And yet, our conviction is 
very strong, that without this last 
resource, the condition of the empire 
would have been hopeless. There is 
no doubt whatever that Lord Stanley, 
and Sir James Graham were not sin- 
ular in the opinion which they had 
Cn to form, that the tide of re- 
volution was setting in, and that they 
must part company from those with 
whom they had so long co-operated, 
and who would make no vigorous stand 
against it. But it is no less certain 
that similar feelings had begun to 
prevail amongst the people at large, 
and that the action and influence of 
the Established Church was mainly 
instrumental in bringing men to, and 
keeping them in, their right minds. 
Had not this been so, vain would 
be the efforts of the most enlight- 
ened and honest mind to achieve the 
public safety, by rescuing the vessel 
of state from the hands of the profli- 
gate desperadoes by whom it was held, 
and who, rather than part with the 
prize, were prepared to drive it upon 
rocks and quicksands, where it must 
be wrecked and lost for ever. We 
say, circumstances have not yet suffi- 
ciently developed Sir Robert Peel’s 
licy to teach us whether, or how 
ar, . relied upon the last resource ; 
but no doubt remains upon our minds, 
that without it all others would have 
been unavailing—that without a cau- 
tious reference to it, all his present 
measures must be hollow and unsound, 
and that by strengthening and extend- 
ing the religious institutions of Eng- 
land, and that without any latitudi- 
narian deference to the malignant pre- 
judices of dissent, can he alone hope to 
accomplish that political salvation of 
his country which he has been per- 
mitted to commence, and which never 
an be safely severed, in the mind of 
British statesman, from her moral 
“nd religious improvement. 
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There is no doubt whatever that he 
night, had he chosen to do so, have pre- 
cipitated the fall of the Melbourne 
administration. The nation had be- 
come impatient of their continuance in 
office long before they themselves were 
content to relinquish their convulsiye 
grasp of power. The bed chamber 
conspiracy had settled their claims to 
public consideration in the minds of 
all honourable and reasonable men; 
and the dissolution, on the eve of that 
retirement, and after a vote of want 
of confidence had sealed their doom, 
was such an outrageous violation of 
constitutional precedent, and such a 
wicked and desperate attempt to em- 
broil an empire in confusion for their 
own advantage; it was such a plain 
proclamation of the satanic resolve, 
that it would be “ better to reign in 
hell than live in heaven,” that there 
were few men of any class out of the 
circle who hoped to profit by their 
continuance in office, who did not 
regard them as culprits of the first 
magnitude, against whom the strongest 
measures should be taken, when an 
opportunity was afforded, of calling 
them to an account for their misdeeds. 
Most undoubtedly the public feeling 
would have gone along with Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, had he proposed, at the 
opening of parliament, some strong 
resolution condemnatory of a proceed- 
ing so unprincipled and reckless. But 
the right honourable baronet was satis- 
fied with feeling practically that he 
was their master, and deemed it the 
more prudent policy to suffer them to 
fall to pieces of themselves. Indeed, 
perhaps, it may be wisest, in all such 
cases, to leave the punishment of such 
delinquents to the future historian. 

At length the finale came, and the 
tottering ministry fell to the ground 
without bringing an empire along with 
them; they left office, however, not 
without the malignant hope that the 
difficulties of the new premier would 
be such that he would not be able to 
continue long at the head of an admi- 
nistration. 

And truly, they were such as must 
have daunted or baffled almost any 
other minister than he, who would 
seem to have been providentially raised 
up to meet this most alarming crisis. 
What did Sir Robert Peel find upon 
his entrance into office? He found 
an empty exchequer, a nation bur. 
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dened with an overwhelming debt, 
an expenditure which had for years 
been enormously overrunning the 
revenue, and this under circumstances 
which required a still larger outlay of 
the public money to meet the expenses 
of the military operations in Affghanis- 
tan, and in China! What was to 
be done? All ordinary sources of 
taxation had been exhausted! We 
say, advisedly, that not only did the 
ejected from office look upon the diffi- 
culties of their successors with delight, 
but many of their fastest friends had 
begun to contemplate with dismay the 
embarrassments with which they were 
beset, and to feel that we were in- 
volved in perils from which there could 
be no extrication. 

Nor could the premier himself 
have been insensible to the magnitude 
of the task which had been imposed 
upon him. The evils by which the 
country was menaced were truly 
formidable ; but for all of them he 
was persuaded a remedy was to be 
found, only such a remedy however as a 
man of consummate prudence, exten- 
sive knowledge, large experience in 
political affairs, untiring application, 
ready eloquence, exhaustless patience, 
could discover and apply, when cir- 
cumstances had thoroughly opened 
the minds of the nation to the perils 
of our position, and made it manifest 
to every may, who was able or willing 
to form an honest judgment, that no 
further hope for us, as an empire, 
remained, if the last chance of deliver- 
ance was rejected. 

Sir Robert Peel clearly saw that 
the boldest and most decisive measures 
were required. He saw that it would 
no longer do to govern by party, 
and if he did not stand above party, he 
could accomplish nothing for the sal- 
vation of his country. He, therefore, 
did not hesitate one moment to trench 
upon the almost prescriptive privi- 
leges of the landed mterest, by re- 
modelling the corn laws. His revision 
of the tariff was one of the most 
extended and best considered efforts 
ever made to reduce the necessaries 
of life to the people at large ; and his 
adoption of the income tax to cover 
the deficiencies in the revenue—both 
those which he found upon his en- 
trance into office, and those that must 
be caused by the measures of relief 
which he proposed—was at once a 
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magnanimous appeal to the patriotism 
of the nation, anda clear manifesta. 
tion of his own conviction of the 
appalling condition to which we were 
reduced, when his only hope of accoin- 
plishing the redemption of his country 
was founded upon a measure which 
must compromise the prosperity, if it 
did not endanger the existence of his 
administration. 

But, we say it proudly, this wise 
and magnanimous policy was just as 
magnanimously responded to by the 
nation at large. All the efforts of 
his adversaries were insufficient to 
cause any extensive manifestation of 
popular feeling against the imposition 
of a war tax in time of peace; and 
after a parliamentary session of unex- 
ampled labour, during which he was 
repeatedly called upon, both by his 
friends and his enemies, to exhibit 
every one of the faculties with which 
he is endowed—his tact, his skill, his 
firmness, his forbearance, his various 
knowledge, his powerful eloquence, 
an assiduity, which extended to all 
the details of measures, the most 
various, the most complicated, and the 
most minute, and a grasp of mind 
which contemplated results, the most 
general, the most permanent, and the 
most important, Sir Robert Peel is 
now enabled to look upon some of the 
fruits of his policy, and may be per- 
mitted to feel a high gratification in 
having had the wisdom to conceive, 
and the fortitude to carry into effect, 
a system both of internal and external 
administration, by which England has 
been rescued from the jaws of ruin, 
and may still become, instead of the 
laughing-stock, the envy and the ad- 
miration of the world. 

Cotemporaneously with Sir Robert 
in England, has Guizot been called to 
the head of administration in France, 
In both countries, and about the 
same time, a Conservative influence 
was raised to the ascendant. It isa 
matter of fact that the revolution 
which expelled Charles the Tenth 
from the French throne, was the pre- 
cursor of the reform mania which 
almost wrecked the monarchy of Eng- 
land. So great a convulsion could 
not have taken place in a country so 
near to us without producing a mighty 
effect upon our own. And the dis- 
contented Tories who sought to re- 
venge the passing of the emancipation 
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act by turning Sir Robert Peel out of 
office, saw the constitution taken to 
pieces, andlying in os fragments 
before and around them, before their 
insane hostility to an individual yielded 
to their fears, and they felt the neces- 
sity of an united effort for our com- 
mon safety. In France no such salu- 
tary feeling prevailed, nor did there 
exist a party worthy of the name by 
whom the impulse which had been 
given to the revolutionary spirit could 
be resisted. There was, however, onE 
MAN who was instead of such a party. 
Louis Philippe, the king of the 
French, has indeed proved himself a 
sovereign worthy of the name, by 
tempering and managing the unruly 
elements with which he has had to 
deal, so that they balanced or coun- 
teracted each other, until those who 
contemplated his advance to the regal 
dignity as a mere stage in the progress 
of democratic change were compelled 
to admit a sovereign will by which 
they were themselves coerced, and to 
yield to the combinations of a saga- 
cious policy, by which their violence 
was counteracted, and their stratagems 
defeated. 

All this was the more difficult while 


England was in the hands of the Whig- 


radical administration. Violent coun- 
cils in the one country furnished a 
sort of point d’ appui to violent coun- 
cils in the other. Those who were 
for dismantling the church and pulling 
down the monarchy in England must 
needs be regarded with great com- 
placency by “ the friends of liberty” 
in France; and nothing but the per- 
sonal character of the French king, 
and that rare and most peculiar com- 
bination of powers which he possesses, 
and which constitutes him the Ulysses 
amongst the sovereigns of Europe, 
could have interposed any effectual 
obstacle to the violence of the faction 
by whom he was assailed; and whose 
frantic folly would have driven any 
other man from the throne, while he 
involved his country in hostilities with 
all the surrounding nations. 

We have neither space nor time to 
pursue in detail the conspiracies, the 
emeutes, all the various changes of ad- 
ministration which have marked the 
history of France during the last 
twelve years; a country in which it 
may be truly said, that nothing has 
remained unchanged but the king. He 
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has, in his own person, sustained the 
edifice of sovereignty, the single bul. 
wark of social order. Faction after 
faction has been baffled, minister after 
minister has been out-mancuvred and 
displaced, until he has at length found 
an associate in the cares of govern- 
ment, in the person of Guizot, whose 
principles are a pledge to France for 
the security of property acquired dur- 
ing and since the revolution; and to 
Europe of those moderate councils 
which are the best guarantee of peace, 
while his genius and character are 
such as to commend him to the ad- 
miration and the confidence of that 
lettered class, whose influence has 
been, of late years, so powerfully felt 
in the affairs of nations. 

In comparing, therefore, the prime 
minister of England with the prime 
minister of France, we must consider 
that Sir Robert Peel stands alone. 
He came to the support of the mo- 
narchy in the hour of greatest peril ; 
and we owe our deliverance, under 
Providence, to the exercise of his 
great powers, in relieving our finan- 
cial difficulties, and enlarging and 
developing the natural resources, un- 
der circumstances which almost for- 
bid the hope that the one could be 
obviated, or the other improved; and 
this, with no assistance beyond a pas- 
sive countenance from the sovereigns 
and with much of opposition, and not- 
withstanding much of alarm on the 
part of by far the most valuable 
portion of his supporters. In the 
ease of Guizot, he has been, in the 
strictest sense of the word, the minister 
of the king. Whatever he has done, 
he has done as the representative of 
Louis Philippe. The mind of that 
extraordinary man has shaped his 
policy and been embodied in his mea- 
sures. Without him, in the political 
tornadoes which have agitated his coun- 
try, he would be as a reed shaken by 
the wind. It is undoubtedly true that 
ten years of Whig misrule have taught 
the British people what they have to 
expect if a profligate camarilla, such 
as that from which we have been de~ 
livered, should again obtain possession 
of power; and this connection does 
silence the misgivings of many ardent 
Conservatives by whom the measures 
of the premier would otherwise be 
opposed. The same effect has, in a 
degree, been produced in France by 
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the convulsive struggles through which 
that country has passed, and the so- 
vereign of the barricades already be- 
gins to feel the rapid subsidence of 
the troubled waters. But not the less 
does it require the head serene above 
the storms, by which the unruly ele- 
ments may be quelled; and we can 
imagine scarcely any event more por- 
tentous of general calamity than his 
sudden removal. Under such a man 
a minister such as Guizot is an inesti- 
mable benefit, not only to France but 
to the world. He resembles the 
lesser Ajax under the shield of his 
Telamonian brother, who enacted the 
“ warrior passing well” as long as he 
was thus protected. But the shelter of 
the.“ clypei septemplicis orbem” was 
indispensable to give him either the 
position or the security by which he 
would be rendered useful. This po- 
sition and this security the prime 
minister of England is indebted for, 
not to his sovereign or to his party, 
but to circumstances and to himself; 
circumstances which left the country 
without any resources but in his abi- 
lities, and in his vastness of know- 
Tedge, combined with a practical ac- 
quaintance with public affairs, together 
with a temper, a tact, a moderation 
and a firmness which have operated 
almost with the power of magic in 
fe-assuring the confidence, and retriev- 
ing the condition of an apparently ex- 
hausted empire. England was lying 
like a dismantled trunk upon the 
waters when he assumed the helm of 
affairs. She is now with masts erect 
and spreading sails, floating in grandeur 
over the briny deep, and ready to 
catch the first favouring breeze by 
which she may make it manifest to 
the nations of the world that she has 
lost nothing of the vigour or the 
enterprise by which she was charac- 
terized, while she was regarded 
as the envy and admiration of the 
world. 

Only let Sir Robert Peel bestow upon 
the moral condition of England the 
same enlarged consideration, which he 
has given to her social wants and her 
commercial interests, and no minister 
since the foundation of the monarchy 
will equal him in the benefits which he 
may confer upon his country. But 
this is a part of our subject which we 
touch upon with pain. Enough, in- 
deed, has not transpired to give us 
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any certain grounds for apprehending 
such a departure from principles, as 
should shake our confidence in the 
general soundness of the views of the 
premier respecting the religious wants 
of the empire, and the best mode in 
which they may be provided for. But 
we grieve to perceive a leaning, as far, 
at least, as this country is concerned, 
to Whig-Radical projects and coun- 
cils, which cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. Let him be assured that no 
political object will be gained by 
making himself the mere mouth-piece 
of Anthony Blake, in proclaiming 
himself the adherent of a system of 
national education, which can never 
answer any other purpose than that 
for which it was destined—namely, 
the exaltation of popery, and the 
abasement of the Established Church 
in Ireland. 

We could, if we pleased, or rather, 
if we deemed it at present expedient, 
turn every one of the positions which 
the premier assumed in his late ad- 
vocacy of the national scheme ; but we 
forbear. We could not do so without 
damaging him as a minister, and at 
present we feel that to do so would be 
injurious. He must be at the head of 
any Conservative ministry that could 
be formed, and any ministry of a 
different character might prove our 
ruin. Let this truth be firmly fixed 
in the minds of those who would be 
touchy and restive with the premier. 
We recommend it to the special con- 
sideration of the Irish members, who 
are bent upon forming what they 
calla party for Ireland. At present 
the Conservative members are in a 
minority for Ireland. Without the 
Whig-Radicals they must appear to 
a minister comparatively of but little 
moment. With them, they must lose 
their name and character for consis- 
tency, and do little damage to any 
one but themselves. We see no good 
in those petty and waspish displays of 
an impotent and irritated hostility by 
which Irish Conservatives have re- 
cently sought to distinguish them- 
selves in the debate upon the education 
grant, in the House of Commons, and 
which have had no other effect than 
that of exhibiting them as impractica- 
ble bigots, who continued dark in the 
midst of surrounding illumination. 
Let them betake themselves to courses 
by which sound convictions may be 
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impressed upon the public mind. Let 
them multiply the means by which the 
machinery and the influences of the 
Established Church may be brought 
to bear upon the constituencies of the 
empire. Let the true character of 
the system which they advocate be 
thus fully and fairly shown, and a 
growing opinion in its favour must be 
the result, which would speedily in- 
crease the number of its advocates 
in parliament, and to which the minis- 
ter himself could not be insensible, 
no matter what might be his predi- 
lections. 

If, as we believe, the national system 
be, in many places, but the convenient 
cover for so many ribbon lodges, and 
if, no matter what the professed course 
of education in these schools, the 
pupils are trained in the principles of 
masters who are possessed by an un- 
conquerable antipathy to the British 
name, these are evils which must, 
sooner or later, be felt to be such; 
and whenever the conviction becomes 
general that they are thus perverted, 
the remedy will be at hand. Let, 
therefore, the advocates of a better 
system address themselves to the ex- 
posure of such iniquities wherever 
they may be found; and we promise 
them that such exertions will tend 
more to the accomplishment of the 
object which they have at heart, than 
any other course which they could 
pursue. Meanwhile, we take the 
liberty to tell the premier, whose 
great abilities, and great services, we 
have not been slow to acknowledge, 
that it is our deep conviction that the 
power, by whom he has been raised 
up to meet this critical emergency of 
his country, will not suffer him to 
proceed in courses, by which the 
moral well-being of this great empire 
would be so injuriously affected, as 
it must be, if the countenance of 
government should continue to be 
given to the principle of this per- 
nicious education scheme. We tell 
him, if Ireland is to be separated from 
the rest of the empire, upon such a 
subject, the union is already repealed. 
That great measure guaranteed the 
identity of the Church Establishment 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and if 
a course be taken, in respect of the 
latter, which marks its separation in 
the mind of the minister, it will not 
be long before it is followed by 


courses which will lead to its sepa- 
ration on the part of the people. 

* Contrasted with the policy pur- 
sued towards Ireland, and the colo- 
nial establishments of the British 
empire, we cannot regard without 
admiration the following observations 
of the prime minister of France. 
He is defending his government from 
the charge of neglecting the reli- 
gious interests of French subjects in 
Syria :— 


«“ Je passe A la Syrie, encore un des 
théatres de nos grandes querelles de ces 
derniéres années. Quand le cabinet est 
arrivé aux affaires, la situation de la France 
en Syrie était, j'en conviens, affaiblie. La 
préférence qui avait été donnée aux in+ 
téréts du pacha d’Egypte, aux depéns des 
populations chrétiennes de la Syrie, soule- 
vées ou disposées A se soulever contre lui, 
cette préférence avait notablement com- 
promis l’influence et le nom dela France ; 
nous nous sommes appliqués a relever ce 
nom, & ressaisir cette influence ; nous nous 
y sommes appliqués par les moyens de dé- 
tail comme par la politique générale, par 
les services rendus tous les jours aux popu- 
lations comme par I'influence indirecte ex- 
ercée A leur profit, Nous y avons réussi. 
Que l’honorable M. de Brézé me permette 
de lui donner encore quelques détails et 
de lui apprendre des faits qu’il ignore. 

* Non-seulement la France a repris en 
Syrie les habitudes de protection constante 
et secourable qu’elle avait depuis des sié- 
cles; non-seulement elle les a reprises & 
tous les égards et sur tous les points, elle les 
a étendues. Tous les établissemens reli- 
gieux de la Syrie ont regu de nouveaux 
secours. Dans le seul collége ot les en- 
fans des chrétiens de Syrie viennent se faire 
élever, & Antourah, des bourses ont été 
fondées par le Gevernement du Roi. A 
Jérusalem, un consulat a été établi. 

« Des craintes avaient été manifestées 
sur l'apparition d’un évéque anglican a 
Jérusalem ; j'ai voulu savoir ce que ces 
craintes avaient de fondé; j’ai recherché 
l’opinion des évéques catholiques, des chefs 
des chrétiens de Syrie et d’Orient; ils ont 
répondu que cet établissement ne leur in- 
spirait aucune alarme, que tout ce qu’ils 
avaient A demander a la Porte, c’était.la 
liberté de conscience ; qu’ils la demanda- 
ient pour les protestans comme pour les 
catholiques ; que la présence d’un évéque 
protestant & Jerusalem, bien loin de les 
alarmer, serait peut-étre un lien qui resser- 
rerait les catholiques, qui les reserrerait 


entre eux et autour dela France.” 


Now, in France there has been a 
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formal separation between church and 
state. There is in that country, 
properly speaking, no established 
church ; and yet a minister of state 
deems it an imperative duty to make 
extraordinary exertions for the pur- 
pose of securing the moral and reli- 
gious interests of French subjects, 
in a country which does not acknow- 
ledge French rule. Have we been 
similarly careful for the moral well- 
being of British subjects, in these 
extensive territories which have passed 
under the dominion of the British 
empire. 

In the following we have an apt 
exposition of what may be called the 
moral destiny of Guizot, which was, 
and is, to assist in reducing France 
from its meteoric state to the condi- 
tion of a fixed star, for which a place 
has been found in the commonwealth 
of nations. 


** D’ailleurs, Messieurs, on oublie, on 
méconnait, les conditions aux quelles, 
Yinfluence, la dignité, la grandeur s’ac- 
quiérent aujourd ‘hui saa ten Etats. On 
se laisse diriger par des habitudes, des 
maximes aujourd'hui hors de saison. La 
France a vécu longtemps en Europe a 
V'état de météore, de météore enflammé, 
therchant sa place dans le systéme gé- 
néral des Etats Européens. Je le com- 
prends, c’¢tait naturel, elle y était obli- 
gée. La France avait a faire triompher 
un état social nouveau, un état politique 
nouveau ; elle ne trouvait pas de place 
faite; il fallait bien qu'elle se la fit. 
On la lui contestait souvent avec injus- 
tice et inhabileté. Elle a faite sa place, 
elle a conquis son ordre social, son ordre 
politique. L’Europe les a acceptés l'un 
et l’autre.” 


In this great and good work, it 
cannot be denied that the French 
statesman is powerfully aided by the 
fact, that the British government is 
now in Conservative hands, and that 
Sir Robert Peel’s cordial good wishes 
are with him in the arduous and deli- 
cate duties which he has to perform, 
and in which so many perplexing inte- 
rests are to be reconciled. Guizot 
must endeavour to satisfy the few, 
while he does not offend the million. 
He must endeavour to conciliate the 
princes of Europe, while yet he takes 
especial care not to offend the preju- 
dices of the French people. There 
is a fierce anti-Anglican spirit which 
he must either curb or divert; but 
he must do so in such a way as not to 
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expose his government to shocks by 
which it might be subverted. Above 
all things, we would counsel him, (if, 
indeed, our poor words might reach 
his ears,) to be especially careful of 
the life of the great man by whom 
alone he can be sustained in power. 
Without Louis Philippe, France 
would be, this moment, pursuing a 
course which must end either in her 
dismemberment or the subjugation of 
Europe. That he lives, after the’ fre- 
quent and desperate attacks which 
have been made upon him, is one of 
those marvels which lead almost irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion of a specially 
superintending Providence. Already 
even the Atheism of France has been 
startled by the conviction that he 
“bears a charmed life.” But no such 
idea should, for a moment, lull the 
minister into a forgetfulness of the 
dangers to which he is exposed, or his 
own responsibility for his preservation, 
Without doubt, the taking off of Louis 
Philippe would precede, by but a very 
little time, the fall of the minister, 
whose noble efforts for the establish- 
ment of a wise and a righteous policy, 
by which the interests and the glory 
of France might be reconciled with 
the maintenance of peaceful relations 
with the rest of Europe, must, in such 
an event, give place to the desperate 
propagandism which would lead to 
universal war. Let the following pas- 
sages from the speech of this eminent 
man, spoken on the 23rd of January, 
1843, be attentively perused, and then 
let the reader say whether, in the pre- 
sent position of affairs, we over-esti- 
mate, either his personal ability or his 
political importance. 


** Lord Aberdeen m'a fait prier hier 
soir de passer au Foreign Office, et, dans 
un assez long entretien, il m’a fait con- 
naitre les résolutions prises par le cabinet, 
relativement aux réserves et modifications 
que je lui avais annoncées au traité du 
20 Décembre, 

“ Aprés avoir protesté que le conseil 
était unanime dans son désir de n’apporter 
aucun obstacle 4 la marche du Gouverne- 
ment du Roi, qu'il mettait au contraire un 
fort grand prix a la faciliter par tous les 
moyens en son pouvoir, Lord Aberdeen a 
ajouté qu’il avait eté malheureusement jugé 
impossible d’entrer dans le systéme pro- 
posé par nous, moins encore & cause dé 
ia valeur de nos réserves, qui cependant 
sont de nature a soulever des difficultés 
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considerables, que parce que l'esprit de ces 
réserves a été expliqué par l’expression de 
la plus injuste méfiance ; aucun ministre 
anglais ne peut accepter devant le parle- 
ment et devant son pays des propositions 
faites sous de tels auspices. 

« On répondra peut-étre par l'argument 
que je rappelais tout A l'heure; on dira 
que jessaie de suggérer a |’ Angleterre ses 
réponses, que j'essaie de faire agir sur mon 
pays le ressort de la peur. Je repousse de 
nouveau avec indignatien cette odieusse 
accusation. Ce que je désire, c'est que la 
Chambre, que mon pays sachent bien la 
vérité ; je désire qu’ils sachent bien quel- 
les difficultés peuvent étre suscitées et de- 
venir insolubles, c’est mon premier devoir 
de les en avertir. 

‘Pour nous, Messieurs, nous n’avons 
entamé, quant a la révocation des traités de 
1831 et 1833, aucune négociation, Nous 
ne pensons pas qu'il soit sage, opportun, 
d’en entamer aucune a présent. Nous ne 
Ie pensons pas, parce que nous croyons 
qu'elle ne réussirait pas, parce que nous 
croyons qu'elle aboutirait 4 une faiblesse 
ou A une folie. (Mouvement.) 

“Pour mon compte, je ne me préterai 
ni & l'une ni 4 l'autre. Il m’est arrivé dans 
une occasion analogue, bien que sur un 
sujet fort différent, de dire Alord Palmer- 
ston: ‘* Milord, vous sacrifiez la grande 
politique 41a petite; les bons rapports 
avec la France valent mieux que la Sy- 
rie.’ Ce que je disais alors 4lord Palmer- 
ston, je le dirai aujourd'hui 4 mon pays: 
Ne sacrifions pas la grande politique a la 
petite ; les bons rapports avec la Grande- 
Bretagne valent mieux, politiquement et 
moralement, que la modification des traités 
sur le droit de visite.” 


The following is from his address 
im the Chamber of Deputies, in which 
the vast importance of a conservative 
government in England, in producing 
a happy re-adjustment of our relations 
with France, is put beyond all doubt, 
by the language of the minister, who 
hesitates not to declare that he was and 
is prepared to receive from them pro- 
positions, which, from their predeces- 
sora, were sternly rejected. 


‘* Certainement, si j'avais cru que ma 
propre considération, que l'intérét du 
bays eussent le moindre tort a souffrir 

é€ ma persistance au pouvoir, pour re- 
fuser la ratification du traité de 1841, 
jen serais sorti al’instant. J’estime le 
pouvoir quand j’y puis honorer mon nom 
et servir mon pays. (Trés-bien! trés- 
bien!) Hors de ces deux conditions, 
tenir au pouvoir est une kassesse. Ceux 
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qui me connaissent savent bien que je 
n’en ai pas le goat, et quant & ceux qui 
ife me connaissent pas, je n’ai pas la pré- 
tention de le leur persuader. (‘Trés-bien! 
trés-bien !) 

**Qui, Messieurs, j’ai conseillé a la 
Couronne la conclusion du traité du 20 
Déembre, 1841, et je lui ai conseillé le 
refus de la ratification; voici pourquoi, 

‘«* Avant que la Chambre et le public 
en fussent si vivement émus, j’avais pres- 
senti, non pas au degré ot cela est ar- 
rivé, mais enfin j’avais pressenti |’effet 
du traité du 15 Juillet 1840, sur les es- 
prits. J ai refusé au ministre qui avait 
préparé et signé le traité du 15 Juillet 
1840 de signer avec lui le traite de 1841 
pour la répression de la traite. Ce traité, 
proposé par d’autres que par moi, et tout 
prés de sa conelusion, jen ai refusé a lord 
Palmerston la signature. Je trouvais 
que cela ne convenait pas a la dignité du 
pays ni a la mienne. Lord Palmerston 
est tombé; un autre cabinet est arrivé 
aux affaires. La situation anormale, 
violente, qui avait été faite en Europe a 
la France a cessé, Le nouveau cabinet 
anglais a proposé au Gouvernement du 
Roi de signer les deux traités qu’il trou. 
vait prépar¢s, le traité sur la répression 
de la traite, et un traité de commerce 
préparéuassi avec la Grande-Bretagne, 
J’ai ajourné la signature du traité de 
commerce ; j'ai répondu qu'il y avait Ja 
des questions graves, difficiles, qui ne 
me paraissaient pas résolues pour 
moi-méme, que je née pouvais conclure, 
Quant a l'autre traité, je l’avais trouvé, 
je le pépéte, tout préparé et prét a étre 
conclu; j'ai eru qu'il importait de faire 
envers un cabinet nouveau, qui tenait un 
trés-bon langage et faisait acte de bon 
vouloir envers la France, j’ai cru, dis-je, 
qu il importait de faire aussi acte de bon 
vouloir envers lui. 

‘‘Je tenais beaucoup, et c’était une 
des causes pour lesquelles le cabinet dont 
j'ai l’honneur de faire partie s’était formé 
je tenais beaucoup a retablir les bons 
rapports, la bonne intelligence de la 
France avee l’Angleterre. C’est dans cé 
dessein, c’est sur la demande formelle 
du nouveau cabinet, c'est aprés le refus 
adressé au cabinet précédent que j'ai 
conclu le traité du 20 Décembre 1842. 


“Tl est de mon devoir de rendre ici au 
cabinet qui gouverne aujourd'hui I’ An- 
gleterre une complete justice; il a ap- 
porté dans ces négociations un sentiment 
de modération, de bon vouloir, d’équité; 
qui les a beaucoup facilitées.” 


Are our readers now prepared to 
admit that, upon the continuance of 


this great man in power, depends much 
that concerns humanity and civiliza- 
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tion—much which is ‘calculated to 
avert the horrors of war, and contri- 
bute to the harmony of the world? 
This can scarcely be denied; and as 
little can it be doubted that the exis- 
tence of Sir Robert Peel's ministry is 
indispensible for the production of 
those happy results, and that his own 
personal safety ought to be an object 
of especial care to those who regard 
him as placed by Providence in the 
lofty position in which he at present 
stands. We believe him to bea man, 
whose personal courage is as great as 
his political ability is undoubted ; and 
that he regards with perfect scorn 
the attempts or the machinations of 
incendiaries or fanatics which may be 
directed against his life. But we 
cannot shut our eyes to the increase of 
danger to which he is exposed, from 
the late judicial decision, which may 
be said to have invested the most inde- 
finite of all mental conditions with 
the privilege of taking away life with 
impunity. The monomaniac, it seems, 
cannot be reputed as a murderer ; 
and perfect sanity, upon every subject 
but one, may be established to the 
conviction of a jury, while yet, a 
doubt upon that one will be deemed 
sufficient for sparing the life of the 
offender. Such is the declared law. 
Such is the law as it was acted upon 
in the case of the late Mr. Drummond. 
For its complete consistency, it is only 
necessary that the onus should be 
thrown upon the parties prosecuting, 
of proving that every murderer 7s 
not mad; as, in every case of mur- 
der, the presumption is infinitely rea- 
sonable of some species of mono- 
mania on the part of the perpe- 
trator, which would be held to excuse 
the deed; for it might be plausibly 
argued that he must have been mad 
not to get a monomaniac to perpetrate 
it, or get up a plea of monomania to 
excuse it, when he could do so with so 
much ease. 

In proportion, therefore, as encou- 
ragement has been given by this late 
decision, to attacks upon the life of 
Sir Robert Peel, should be the vigi- 
lance of the authorities to protect him 
against them. How this may best be 
done, they must be best informed. 
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All we would say is, that it is most 
important it should be known that 
some such vigilance is used for his 
preservation. In the memoirs re- 
cently published of Gisquet, the dis- 
tinguished superintendent of the French 
police, during the most troublesome 
period of the present reign, and by 
whom most of the conspiracies, both 
of the Carlists and the republicans, 
were detected and defeated, it is dis- 
tinctly set forth that much of the per- 
sonal safety of this active officer was 
owing to the persuasion that prevailed, 
that he never appeared in public with- 
out being adequately protected ; and 
that the only thing which his enemies 
could calculate upon with perfect cer- 
tainty in any attempt upon his life was, 
that they themselves would be sacri- 
ficed if they made it. Most gladly 
would we have the persuasion propa- 
gated, that Sir Robert Peel never ap- 
peared in public without being sur- 
rounded by a body guard, of whose 
presence even he himself might be 
unconscious, while yet its known 
exertions might operate with a salu- 
tary alarm upon the profligate incen- 
diaries, whether of chartism, or the 
anti-corn-law league, or any other de- 
nomination of public disturbers who 
deem his existence a stumbling-block 
to the accomplishment of their designs, 
and who would regard, with a fiendish 
joy, his removal, by any means, from 
the world. 

But our trust is in an overruling 
Providence. We cannot contemplate 
the progress of events without feeling 
impressed upon us the persuasion that 
they have been hitherto graciously 
ordered. May our statesmen feel 
their salutary truths as they ought. 
May their measures be shaped with a 
view to an accordance with those high 
designs for the accomplishment of 
which England has been raised up to 
the grand position which she at pre- 
sent maintains amongst the nations of 
the world. If this be so the divine 
blessing will descend upon them; if 
it be not so the loss and the crime 
will be their own. The designs of 
God will not miscarry, but others will 
be raised up who will “do all his 
pleasure.” 
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The Levee of Love. 


A DIVINE COMEDY, 
ENTITLED 
THE LEVEE OF LOVE: 
BEING 
A HYDROPATHIC SOMNAMBULATION 


HUMBLY DEDICATED TO 


“One of the greatest benefactors of Mankind, and most astounding geniuses 
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of this or any other age, that ‘ retiring and modest man, 


Werrv Gincens Priessnits, 
OF GRAFFENBERG, IN SILESIA. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGS! Y. 


** I’non so ben ridir com io v’en 
“* Tant ‘era pien di sonno in su quel punto 
“ Che la verace vin abbandonai.”’ ' 
La Divina Commedia di Dante. 


PROLEGOMENON. 
J. F. Slingsbeus Lectori Credulo S. 


Havine been for some time afflicted with a touch of liver complaint, and aslight 
tremor of the hand, acquired heaven knows how, I was moved by the fame of 
that mighty male “ Water Wircu” Priessnitz, and his marvellous “cold 
water cures,” to attempt the treatment of my own disease by the application of 
similar remedies. The issue of my experiments I shall anon relate, but I am 
bound first to state, that though the results were not altogether such as are 
most veritably related as attending the great hydropathist’s practice, still were 
they so wonderful as to lead me to the belief that the failure was entirely owing 
to my own ignorance (for, as Mr. Claridge judiciously observes, no cure can be 
effected “ without the assistance of some one who understands M. Priessnitz’s 
mode of treatment,”) and also to the firm conviction that this universal panacea 
is based on great and everlasting principles, and that it will yet swallow up, and, 
as I may say, drown all other remedies, pharmaceutical and chirurgical, so that 
from the restoring the suspended animation of a stranded pinkeen, up toty e 
extinguishing the flames of the Royal Exchange, “ WaTER, COLD WATER, AND 
NOTHING BUT WATER,” shall thenceforward be administered. But to proceed— 
my first essay in the new treatment came off on the eve of the new year, a short 
way out of town, and in the presence of many good friends, most faith-worthy 
and estimable gentlemen ; and I do declare that the sensations I then experienced 
were of so pleasurable and exciting a character, that I shall ever look on that 
evening as one of the happiest of my life. Emboldened thereby, I made my next 
attempt a few nights after, when I put the whole artillery of the water-war in 
requisition, and battered away at my liver with ‘ sitz bath,’ ‘ foot bath,’ wet 
blankets and bandages, &c., &c. all the time drinking cold water ‘ bountifully,’ 
as Mr. Claridge phrases it, besides gargling with it, and sniffing it up in the nose. 
The consequence was, that after I had drunk half a dozen quarts or so of cold 
water, I — passed into a state of mental hallucination or somnambulism, 
wherein I experienced a sensation of great buoyancy or levity, and beheld phan- 
tasmagoria of so novel a sort, that on my transition to my lucid or natural state 
next morning, I was induced, like Coleridge in respect to his ‘ Christabel,’ to 
commit the whole to paper, and I now offer it to the consideration of all persons 
who are curious in psychological, pathological, and physiological phenomena. 


* Apud Claridgeum in laudem Priessnitzii. 
Vor. XXI.—No. 125. 
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Time— Midnight and Midwinter—Slingsby in his cubiculum, wrapt up in wet 
blankets and sitting in a sitz bath—A huge water-vase and drinking glass beside 


him—He drinketh * bountifully” of the aqueous element, and after the twelfth 
tumbler soliloquiseth as follows— 


Hail to thee, primal Nectar! Earth’s pure blood, 
Drawn from her healthy veins, limpid and fresh : 
Bev’rage of our first parents and their sons, 
Who told their lusty years by centuries, 
Ere Noah planted vines and drank their juice, 
And then—’Tis asad tale. Diminished years, 
Dwindled at last into three score and ten ; 
Disease, and crime, and death, are still the fruit 
Of the curst plant. But thou, pure limpid draught, 
Dost help us to regain lost health and vigour— 
As the babe seeks the mother’s breast, so I 
Quaff thee with joy— (Drinks). 

And wrap thee round my frame,— 

(Draws the blankets tighter,) 

And yield me to thy cold and chaste embrace, 
As Clarence revelled in his malmsey butt, 
Yet far more blest—Z life, he death acquired. 
Mysterious renovator of all things 
Through Nature's limits! thee the sickly soil 
Drinks up in dews, and rains, and mighty streams, 
Then blooms refreshed with herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 
H yi wtdraive xivu—The black Earth 
Hath ta’en the pledge—the first tee-total toper,— 
And Sun and Moon, and all the Stars of heaven 
Luxurious ever roll in aqueous space, 
A Vast ETHEREAL S1Tz-BATH— 
And hail to thee, great Wizard Prisssnirz, hail! 
Diamond of the first water ! born beneath 
Some fav’ring constellation or good star, 
The watery Pleiades, or it may be 
Aquarius or the Fishes—Oh! may Fate 
Spread wide and soon thine empire thro’ all lands 
In one vast DELUGE o’er the rescued world ! 


A long, long pull: then cometh a sensation of freezing, and Slingsby lapseth inte 


the Hydropathic 


TRANCE THE FIRST— 


Wherein he likeneth himself to an Ostrich in his power of flight—He Aeronavigates— 


Goeth to heaven on a string, after the manner of lawyers, and seeth strange sights 
therein. 


“‘ Da parte ola, da parte, alzarmi a volo io voglio!” 
Said a long-legged ostrich as fat as a folio, 
Who once on a time, like a silly old goose, 
Took it into his head, if his wings were but loose, 
He could fly through the sky like a lark on the wing— 
But he found to his cost 
Tho’ ’twas easy to boast, 
To accomplish is not quite so easy a thing— 
He spreads out each bare stump, 
Takes a hop, step, and jump, 
Springs up, then—flops down with a scream and a bump ; 
While still more to confound him, 
All the little birds sing round him, 
And pronounce him a booby pieno dorgolio. 
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Now 'tis just so with me, I'ye a very strong notion 
My head feels so lightly, 
My limbs buoyant and sprightly, 
I could soar like a kite if but once set in motion. 
So good, people, I pray, right and left clear the way, 
I’ve a wonderful feat to accomplish to-day, 
I am going to fly 
Right a-head thro’ the sky, 
And consort with the gods in the regions on high! 
Heaven grant that I meet not a similar fate 
To the poor booby bird’s, and come down on my pate, 
The laughter of poets both little and great. 


Now then—all right— 
Lo, I mount in my flight, 
Like a cork or a feather so airy and light, 
And bid all terrestrial objects good night, 
Up, up, up, I fly as if in a balloon, 
What’s that mass I’ve shot by? By the mass, ’tis the moon—- 
Up, up, still I sail, by the belt of Orion, 
Touch the lips of the Virgin—pull the beard of the Lion, 
Land a-head! where’s the grapnel? make fast in that cove—— 
I swing round and am moored in the kingdom of Jove. 


Now be steady, my muse—we’re on dangerous ground, 
We must sing of high matters in language profound ; 
And as Maro observes in that eclogue so famous, 
Called Pollio,—* Paullo majora canamus.” 


Oh! how glorious the light that now bursts on my sight ! 


So pure and so lustrous it dazzles me quite, 
And sets my eyes winking 
Like an ow! by day blinking ; 
So I guess that the very best thing 1 can do 
Is to shut them, at once, for a moment or two, 
And that will afford (what I want) some short time 
For reflection and thinking— 
How to settle my tropes and my figures in rhyme, 
With suitable words for this subject sublime. 


Let me see—something splendid—ay, I think this is good— 
Bathed in a flood 
Of splendour more intensely bright 
Than the best forty-solar-power light 
Of Mr. Bude— 
Pshaw !—’tis vain thus to strain 
Mortal words to contain 
The glories celestial of Jove’s blest domain. 
There’s a little canzone of Politziano 
That flows on so trippingly, sweet and piano, 
T’will give you a notion as good as you can know, 
* Monti, valli, antri e colli 
“ Pien di fior’ frondi e d’erba 
‘* Verdi campagne ombrose e folti boschi, 
** Paggi ch’ ognor piu molli.” 
Yes! all that I saw in those regions celestial 
Was like, but superior, to matters terrestrial; 
The air was more pure, and the breeze was more light, 
The springs gushed more sparkling, the sun shone more bright ; 
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The meads wee more fragrant, the pastures more green, 
And the city—the grandest that ever was seen. 


Bless my heart! what a throng— 
How the folks rush along 
Towards a temple that rises yon green trees among— 
What coaches, barouches, with chaise and landau, 
In stately procession the great horses draw, 
Caparisoned richly, and on the “ grand pas?” 
And Brougham and whiskey, and shanderadan, 
And bugey and noddy of each fashion and plan 
Go rumbling and tumbling as well as they can, 
To bring up the rear of the vast caravan! 


* Worthy sir, for the love 
* Of the powers above 
«¢ What makes this cortege move along to that grove ?” 
*Twas thus I addressed—as the plan I thought best— 
An orderly person I chose from the rest, 
With a blue body coat 
Tightly hooked at the throat, 
And buttoned all down o’er his full pigeon breast: 
His hand held a wand, and I’m led, I confess, 
To suspect very strongly—but still ’tis a guess— 
He was one of the city celestial police. 
Slow he turns his head round, and when a full minute he 
Scans me sharply, he cries, “ Well, upon my divinity, 
** My good lad, at your ignorance I vow I’m amazed— 
* In Jupiter's name, where the deuce were you raised ? 
* Oh! I see, you're a bumpkin— 
* Some raw Tony Lumpkin, 
* Come to town to see Jove, or Queen Juno, or some king— 
* Well, then, you must know, all this splendour and show 
“Is caused by the courtiers whose carriages go 
“ In a numerous bevy 
“To Prince Cupid's levee ; 
* There’s not one of the gods that can do things so heavy. 
* T'll be bound there’s no dearth to-day— 
** Of pleasure or mirth, to-day, 
“ For the prince keeps the féte of his queen-mother’s birth to-day ; 
** Presentations will last until four, I opine, 
* And the drawing-room, then, will commence about nine.” 


“ Dear me! 
** Now I see, 
“ The whole thing perfectly ; 
“ And the temple beyond ” «Bah! we call these things palaces ; 
** Your noddle seems crammed with most comical fallacies ; 
** But I can’t waste my time here, because I must troop it 
** Away to my post, 
** Or my day’s pay is lost :— 
« Well, I see you're a stranger in town, tho’ not stupid ; 
* Come along, then, with me to the palace of Cupid. 
“If you keep very quiet and don’t make a riot, 
*Tll smuggle you into a corner—hard by it 
“« The courtiers pass by: if you ’ve got a sharp eye 
* All that’s done in the ante-room you may descry. 
* Shove along, then—keep moving, quick !—handle your feet, 
** Or, by Saturn and Ops, I'll be late on my beat.” 
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“ Do mind where you walk, and don’t get in a flutter— 
«Oh! Neptune, you're up td your knees in that gutter!” 


(A splash in the bath and Slingsby rouseth into a state of semi-consciousness. He 
drinketh again. Hears the bells chiming the hour of one, as he passes into 


TRANCE THE SECOND, 


Wherein Slingsby listens to sweet music that recal'eth the memory of youth and 
love. The Palace of Cupid and the glories thereof—celestial courtiers—private 
presentations, and public levee—A hunting sceene—the “soho,” the “ view hollo,” 
the “run,” and the “earthing !” 


Slowly, to the measured sound 
Of the softest music falling, 
From the Empyrean heights around, 
(Like dew upon the thirsting ground) 
Into memory’s caves profound ; 
And fresh and holy thoughts recalling — 
Thoughts of hours the brightest, fleetest ! 
Thoughts of scenes the tenderest, sweetest ! 
When the young heart first is waking 
To the strange mysterious sense 
Of a power unknown, intense, 
Treasured in its deepest cell, 
Till at length the gushing well, 
With resistless force outbreaking, 
Pours its hot fierce waters o’er 
Every verdant spot, that smiled 
In the budding heart before, 
And leaves it there a sterile wild, 
To bloom no more. 
Its flowers decayed, its verdure fled, 
Scalded, and desolate, and dead. 


Slowly, to such measured sound, 
On their noiseless hinges move, 

As though by unseen hands rolled round, 
The jewel-studded golden gates, 
Before whose leaves the crowd awaits 
An entrance to the fane of Love. 

High, within that ample hall 
Countless columns proudly rise, 

Jasper each shaft and capital,— 

While beaming soft, like mimic skies, 
With fleecy clouds and roseate dyes, 

The azure dome spreads over all. 

No noon-day glare finds entrance there, 
To flout the languid eye’s repose ; 

In mellowed beams the rich light streams, 
Just like the sun-shine, when it flows 

Some abbey’s painted window through, 

Or curtains of an amber hue ;— 

And fragrant odours load the air, 

That mortal senses scarce could bear, 

Without the wish to sink, opprest, 

Upon yon silken couch to rest. 


Tramp, tramp—clank, clank ! 

Ye gods! what a wonderful bevy ! 
Now mounting the staircase, now entering the door, 
Each one crushing and pushing the other before, 
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And elbowing each neighbouring god in the flank 
To be first at Prince Cupid’s levee. 
Now a martial god's spur rends a civie god’s stocking ; 
Here a sharp chapeau bras is thrust into the face ; 
There a sword-point reefs up half a yard of point lace : 
With a thousand such gaucheries, really shocking, 
That made me exclaim, as I viewed the meleé, 
“ Sich a getting up stairs I never did see.” 
There were gods of all sorts, and of every gradation, 
Of birth, and of rank, and of age, and of station ; 
Gods aristocratic, 
And gods democratic— 
Gods thorough-bred, half-caste, and mongrel, and demi-gods, 
Stiff old gods in bob-wigs, and young dashing jemmy gods— 
Gods come up from the country, and gay courtier beau-gods ; 
Those moral and sober—these rakish, so-so gods ; 
And, strangest of all to our notions terrestrial, 
The ladies appeared at the levee celestial, 
A rule, I must say, of their court etiquette 
That I greatly admire, and I hope to see yet 
Introduced upon earth to the fullest extent, 
In courts royal, courts legal, and courts parliament : 
To give le beau sexe equal rights in all cases, 
At each corn-law meeting, and chartist debate, 
With a seat in the senate and council of state, 
And their share of the patronage, jobbing and places— 
To compel, in a word, le tyran redangcote 
To yield half his sway to the fair petticoat, 
And present each bas bleu with the bas de culotte. 
Mais trevés de digression—mixed in the throng 
That flirted, and chatted, and strutted along, 
Were feathers and lappets, tiaras and crowns, 
Long robes, sweeping trains, and some very short gowns, 
Some stiff, starch old goddesses, 
With broad hoops and long boddices— 
Some wild nymphs with loose hair, 
And their arms and necks bare, 
Who managed their dress with so awkward an air, 
You could plainly descry, 
With one glance of the eye, 
They were quite unaccustomed such burdens to bear. 


What’s this hubbub about 
At that little gold door ? 
Ushers run in and out, 
In bewilderment sore, 
Looking anxiously down thro’ the long ante-room, 
As if searching for some one that has not yet come. 
’Tis all in vain ; they only see 
Scattered all around, 
Groups of gods in two or three, 
Some with looks profound, 
Talking celestial politics— 
Others playing courtly tricks, 
Making love to each young beauty, 
(In such a place the thing’s a duty,) 
Laughing, ogling, lounging, prating, 
All alike in expectation, 
When that little door should open, 
Of the which I just have spoken ; 
And stepping forth, the god-in-waiting 
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Should summon in their due rotation, 
According to thir rank and station, 
Within the private audience room, 
(Before the general presentation, ) 
Such of the courtiers as had come, 
Some grace to beg, some suit to move, 
Before the private Ear of Love. 
« But where, all this time, is his godship-in-waiting ?”— 
Ay, that’s just the question that causes the flurry, 
And hubbub, and hurry, 
And anxious inquiry, and whispering, and prating, 
*Mongst the ushers before 
The audience room-door. 
(I opine when he’s found there is something in store 
For his godship or gad-ship, at least a sound rating.) 
How they look everywhere, behind sofa and chair, 
And exclaim, “ mille tonnérres ! 
* He’s not here—he’s not there— 
** Mon Dieu! where the devil’s his godship-in-waiting ?” 
Now it happened, that near this identical door, 
That I’ve mentioned before, 
A rakish young godling was pacing the floor ; 
Now restlessly moving—now stopping to chat— 
Now humming a chanson-—now twirling his hat. 
His blue eye was bright, 
But a wild, changeful light, 
With something so strange and unsteady within it 
Each moment shone out, 
As his glance roved about, 
That showed he was changing his mind every minute. 
His attire was of every fashion and hue : 
In part ’twas ‘ rococo,’ in part ‘ décousu,’ 
From his ruffles and hat to his buckle and shoe ; 
And ’twas plain to perceive, at the very first view; 
This young godling was just 
What is known upon town as “ an exquisite dust.” 
Now it chanced, as I say, that while roving about, 
His ear was assailed with the clamor and rout, 
Of the tipstaffs and flunkies, who sought to find out 
The absent young god, 
Of the black or white rod ; 
And learning the cause of their panic, he said, 
With a quissical nod, 
«* Pray don’t puzzle your head 
** About such a trifle: I'll act in his stead.” 
So taking his stand 
With a wave of his hand, 
Monseignore Capriccio assumed for the nonce, 
The office of “ first lord in waiting” at once. 


And now all’s arranged ; he’s got under the hand 
Of Cupid, his patent—* By Royal Command,” 
And Milor Capriccio begins sans delai, 

To marshal the gods to the private entrée, 


Then first shuffles forward “ a very great gun,” 

With one leg rather short, that he limped much upon, 
And a smokified face, most furouche and fier, 

And a sledge-hammer swing of his arm thro’ the air, 
Deep-chested and square, and half-covered with hair, 
And a manner decidedly « devil-may-care ;” 
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And thrusting his card in Capriccio’s eyes, 
He most clownishly twitches 
Up the waist of his breeches, 
And then putting foremost his best leg, he cries, 
In a voice like a bellow, 
‘* Show the way, my good fellow— 
“ My business won't brook any loitering, I tell you.” 


With the tips of his fingers, 
And a glance most eee! disdainful and grand, 
Capriccio received from the limping god’s hand 
The card, on whose side was a thumb-mark in soot ; 
Then with much sang froid put 
His glass to his eye, and then languidly scanned 
His queer vis-a-vis from the head to the foot, 
Where his gaze for a moment admiringly lingers : 
« Lord Vulcan, of Lipari—haw. ’Pon my soul, 
“ Je suis faché extrémement, 
« Je suis desolé—vraiment 
“Tis distressing—but still il fait jouer le réle. 
“ Your lordship must pardon me if I entreat 
« That you'll just stand aside for the present, and wait 
«Till those are despatched whose affairs are more pressing. 
« You'll excuse me, my lord, faith ’tis very distressing.”— 
In a transport of wrath, and of frenzy and wonder, 
Vulcan speechlessly gasped, with his jaws wide asunder ; 
At last with a roar he broke out: “ By Jove’s thunder ! 
« Things have come, I perceive, to a comical pass, 
«* When each upstart young ass 
“ Interferes with the ancien regime, by the mass ! 


* « Set a beggar on horse-back.’—How dare you disgrace, sir, 
* A god of my rank? Know yourself and your place, sir.” 
« Know myself !—come that’s pleasant,” Capriccio replies, 
* Self-knowledge, my lord, long ago left the skies. 

(t 


‘* Full two thousand years since (that’s as I apprehend it,) 
«6 ’T was said, Vvwés eravrey a celo descendit,” 
Then turning away with an ill-concealed sneer, 
He beckoned up near 
Two folks from the courtiers, “‘ Hah, Monsieur Le Rire, 
« And you, Signor Gioco, pray step forward here. 
«* T see you've got somewhat for Love’s private ear, 
** Tho’ he'll give you but very few minutes, I fear.” 


Next a young god advanced with a light joyous bound 
And a foot so elastic it scarce touched the ground ; 
Health flushed in his cheek, and mirth laughed in his eye, 
And his brown locks fell back from his brow clear and high.— 
Capriccio looked pleased as the young god drew nigh, 
And he bid him pass by, 
While he smilingly said, you may enter in truth, 
Love ever is ready to listen to Youn. 


See yon beauteous form afar, 

Shining like the evening star, 

In whose dark and lustrous eyes 

A spell the deadliest, sweetest lies, 

And whose glowing lips disclose 

As they part and pout, two rows 

Of teeth more white than Alpine snows, 
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Her dimpling cheek and forehead shining, 
All hues of loveliness combining ; 

While near her there, 

Three maidens fair, 
The graces—stand with arms entwining, 
Oh! well I ween whoe’er has seen 
That all-entrancing form and mien, 
Will know at once tis Beauty’s QuEEN. 


Now casting askance a half-passionate glance 
At Beauty, Capriccio entreats she'll advance, 
As he said with a sigh, 
And soft look from his eye, 
“ Fair goddess, Love waits you, so enter I pray”— 
And then just as Beauty had made her entree, 
He hastily beckons a thin haggard shade, 
Whose keen anguished eye and pale features betrayed 
Some heart-gnawing torture—while shaking his head, 
He impressively said, 
Don Otello Geloso, 
Though I like you but so, so, 
I am bound to admit you ; I know ’tis your duty 
To keep a sharp eye upon Cupid and Beauty. 


With look perturbed, and gloomy brow, 
Anger hurried forward now, 
And dashing past, he gained the door, 
And reached the audience room before 
The God guessed what he was about ; 
Who fearing then to make a rout, 
If he should seek to turn him out, 
Let him pass—then grinning slyly, 
Said somewhat dryly— 
“ Although he’s got a very wicked face, 
“ Yet, after all, he’s not much out of place. 
«* As Don Geloso’s gone before, I guess, 
‘“* Between the two they'll make a pretty mess.” 


At last 
When half a dozen more had passed, 
(And some of them assorted, I must say, 
By Sir Capriccio in his happiest way— 
Thus Perfidy and Innoeence appear, 
And side by side are Constancy and Fear, 
While linked with Faith, Hypocrisy draws near,) 
The god perceives the time approaching fast, 
To end the private presentations ; 
So looking round the room, he caught the eye 
Of one who, all the while, was standing nigh, 
And watching gravely his strange operations: 
A goddess with a sober-looking face, 
That seemed but little fit for such a place, 
Who, stepping forward at a solemn pace, 
Said, in a Bold and somewhat haughty tone, 
‘* My lord, ’tis rather strange that I alone 
** Have happened to escape your observation. 
« T’ve got a matter for Love’s private ear 
** Of some importance, which has brought me here ; 
** And though for me ’tis rather late, I fear, 
“ Yet still I must request a presentation.” 


. 
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With an air most profound, the young god turned round, 
And bowing most formally down to the ground, 

Replied, “ Madame Reason, ’twere scarce short of treason, 
With more private audiences Cupid to tease on : 

Besides, your request appears quite out of season, 

For since ANGER's gone in he'll not listen to Reason.” 


There’s a wondrous sensation, a whispering and humming, 
‘* Make way there! make way there! Prince Cupid is coming.” 
The words are scarce spoken, 
When the door is thrown open— 
And forth moves along 
A magnificent throng 
Of chamberlains, esquires, and heralds and pages, 
And folks of that sort, that have formed in all ages 
The staple material of royal cortéges, 
With one in the midst of the train de la cour’ 
Whom I judged to be Love, nay, indeed I am sure 
From the band striking up—as a hint “ C’est lamour.” 
Now he smiles upon one, now he nods to another, 
Now kisses a daughter, now bows to a mother ; 
What jostling and pushing— 
What scrambling and rushing— 
What bridling and blushing, eyes beaming, cheeks flushing, 
How the ancient gods frisk, how the young ones grow brisk, 
And the old and young goddesses, 
Smooth their frocks and their boddices, 
And whisper each other “ he’s the charmingest god as is.” — 
Thus traversing round the magnificent hall, 
Not caring for any, yet noticing all, 
(’Tis the way of your courtiers, the great and the small,) 
He chanced to come up to where Reason was standing, 
Then stopping a moment and taking her hand in 
His own, 
In astyle tout a fait a la mode Grandison, 
Bowed on it, and said with a most gracious smile, 
“ Fair goddess, we deem it an honour to-day, 
** To see you at our court—but how happens it, pray, 
** That yon did not come in at the private entree ?” 
Now Signior Capriccio who stood very near 
To Cupid, of course was enabled to hear 
This question, and looked rather foolish and queer ; 
I wish you had seen what a comical leer 
Spread over his features,—’twas partly a sileer, 
And partly a look of most ludicrous fear. 
Love glanced at the culprit, and guessing the truth, 
Passed the thing gaily over, and said, “ In good sooth 
*’Tis too late now to mend it—we've lost the fit season, 
“ But some other time Love will listen to Reason.” 


fee! fatw!! fum!!! 
**T smell the blood of an earthly man! 
Ay, an earthly smell, 
“ T know it full well, 
For I pass through earth on my way to hell ; 
‘ Be he alive or be he dead, 
* |'ll not sleep in my bed 
To-night, till I clutch the knave by the head.”— 
Howled out all of a sudden a marvellous rum 
And grisly old fellow as dusky as soot, 


From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot,—. 
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Then straightway inclining his nose towards the ground, 
Old Pluto went sniffing and‘scenting around, 
Thro’ each cranny and nook like a rabid blood-hound, 
Till he made a dead set 
Near a small cabinet, 
And stretching straight out his fuliginous paw, 
With a horrid guffaw, 
Exclaimed, * Haw, haw, haw ! 
“ There you are, my fine fellow, as certain as fate, 
“ Don’t I see your vile pate, 
** Behind constable Z 708.” 


Hark away! hark away! 
Like a stag from the hounds, 
Swift dashing and slashing, 
With desperate bounds, 
Here an old god’s shins smashing, 
There a Nectar vase crashing, 
Amid cheers and view-hollo’s, a Babel of sounds, 
I fly right a-head, 
Half bewildered with dread, 
My body bent forward, my long arms outspread, 
While fast on my heels press the whole of the bevy— 
The grave and the gay, the light-footed and heavy, 
And leading the chase, 
At thundering pace, 
Flinging off his cocked hat, and bag wig, and point lace, 
Capriccio comes on with a hop, step and leap, 
Shouting “ Go it, ye cripples, for crutches are cheap!” 


Over hill, over dale— 
Over plain, over vale— 
Thro’ brier and brake— 
Thro’ streamlet and lake— 
Fast and faster I fly 
With flushed cheek and strained eye, 
And my breath coming thick and my heart beating high. 


On, on !—one plunge more, 
And I’m safe on the shore ; 
Here goes, then—one spring, and I'm over. Alack! 
There's a hand on my back, 
And I'm seized with a gripe by the neck in a crack ; 
Then, quick as a flash, comes a terrible whack 

On the top of my pate, 

From the great loaded bat- 

on of constable Z 708, 


Down—down—whirling and wheeling ; 
Down—down—rolling and reeling— 
My brain’s spinning round till I’ve nigh lost all feeling, 
Down, down, with a plash, 
And a shudder and shiver ;— 
My senses return as I splash 


"Mid the iey-cold waves of a river !|—— 


(Slingsby waketh from his trance, cshhing. hysterically, having slipt bodily into thé 
1 


sitz-bath. He gropeth out, casteth off his blankets, and getteth into bed with all 
celerity. THE GREAT POST-OFFICE CLOCK STRIKES THREE.) 
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THER ZANTEOTE 


BY MLIZABETH 


“* And will my father have me wed 

This haughty lord,” Zurelli said— 

** And mother, must I leave thy side, 
To be this English stranger's bride ? 
Ah! can my once fond Father part 

For gold the darling of his heart, 

And make me break the true-love plight 
That I but pledg'd on yesternight,— 
Can paltry gain work all this woe, 

Ah! speak my mother—is it so?” 


“It is. Thy hand is pledg'd, my girl, 
To England's noblest, brightest earl, 
He wandering to our lonely isle, 
Heard praises of thy beauty’s smile ; 
And yestereve, upon yon green, 
Enchanted by that beauty’s sheen, 
Vow’'d to disdain both birth and pride, 
And seek and win thee for his bride. 
—Nay, cling not to me thus, my child, 
Thy father on De Courcy smiled, 

And I—oh gaze not on me now, 

With that sad eye and earnest brow; 
They wring my soul to agony, 

Yet I have sworn—and it must be! 
Mark’d you no noble in the dance 
With lofty mien and eagle glance, 

Did one not breathe fond words to thee, 
Needless I ween re-told by me, 

And did not my Zurelli’s eye, 

With joy to the long gaze reply, 
That dwelt on her admiringly ?” 


** Yes, mother, there indeed was one 
Peerless amid that village throng, 
Guiseppe’s was that matchless face, 
Guiseppe’s was that form of grace. 

I male his eye, so gently blue, 

Seek mine; and his alone I knew. 

Yes, breathings fond my bosom stirred, 
It was Guiseppe's voice I heard ; 

And his the plight, and his the vow, 
That binds my willing spirit now. 
Mother, forgive thine own poor girl, 

I cannot wed this stranger ear! ; 

What though they say his form and face 
Are bright with manly beauty’s grace, 
And broad and rich his. fair lands be, 
In yon cold isle beyond the sea, 

I cannot leave my childhood’s home, 
From kindred and from friends to roam, 
I cannot from thy dear side part,’ 

I cannot wring Guiseppe’s heart. 

Alas! for my poor beauty’s smile, 
That won the stranger to our isle! 
Surely within his native land 

Fall many a dame with jewell’d hand, 
And noble form and brow of bride, 
Would gladly be De Courcy’s bride ; 
How can a lowly maid like me 

Be fitting choice for such as he,” 
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‘«By Heaven, (her father sternly cried, ) 
Zurelli thou shalt be his bride, 

Ay, even before the setting sun 

His course in yon red sky has run; 
Before he stoops his brow to lave 
Beneath the dark blue western wave, 
As surely as yon heaving tide 

By evening’s setting sun is dyed, 
Thou shalt be Lord a Courcy’s bride.” 


“ Alas! my father—is it so, 

And must thy poor Zurelli go? 

And canst thou cast me from thy heart, 
And wilt thou from thy darling part ? 
Ah! can thy once so gentle eye 

Look tearless on mine agony ! 

And must I leave fair Zante’s shore, 
Nor look upon its beauties more, 

And bid a long, a last farewell 

To every shady Linden dell ? 

And to the purple vineyard’s shade 
Where with Guiseppe I have strayed, 
And that lone fragrant citron grove, 
Where first I heard his tale of love? 
Ah! who will tend my favourite flowers 
Within my pleasant garden bowers, 
Or gently lend to greenest dell, 

Each morn my beautiful gazelle, 

Or watch while o’er the } slope 
Bounds lightly my swift antelope. 

Ah! doubly dear, since mine no more, 
Seem all I little prized before! 

Yet hear me, father, hear me on, 
Who, when thy own Zurelli’s gone, 
Will climb with thee the pasture-steep, 
To help thee tend our gentle sheep ; 
Or train the truant vine with thee, 

Or pluck the pod from cotton tree, 
Cull the ripe currant clusters dark, 
And fill with fragrant fruit thy bark ; 
And when thy spirit seeks repose 

At peaceful evening's welcome close 
Ah! who will cheer thy wearied soul 
With gay guitar and barcarole, 

Or keeping time to merry song, 2 
Bound with the castanet along 

The happiest of the laughing throng ?” ) 


**No more, no more,” her father cried— 
‘* That thou shalt be De Courcy’s bride 
I’ve sworn before our Lady’s shrine, 
And shall I break this oath of mine! 
Go, wayward girl—in haste begone, 
Thy bridal robe and wreath to don,” 

* . * 


Before her mirror sat the bride, 

And fond ones decked with eager pride, 
The tresses of the weeping girl 

With costly gem and orient pearl, 
De Courcy’s gifts, each pent end gem, 
Worthy a prince’s diadem ; 
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While each fair maid extolled the grace 
Of Lord De Courcy’s form and face, 
And kissed Zurelli’s tears away, 

And bid her hail her bridal day. 


She turned with sickening soul away 

From flashing gem, and rich array, 

And, ‘deck with this pale rose,” she 
said, 

“Your wretched victim’s blighted head : 

Would it adorned me for my grave! 

The last, last gift Guiseppe gave, 

Just as we parted yesternight, 

Beneath the softened moonbeam’s light. 

—Yet no—I must not cherish now 

A gift of his—look on my brow: 

The purchase of my faith is there, 

The Cad that links me to despair. 

Ah! fatal pride that bids my sire 

Such honours for his child desire ! 

Guiseppe! thou whose name has been 

The music of Love's passing dream, 

Be thou forgotten—all is-past, 

So bright—so sweet—how could it last ? 

And yet how shall I teach my heart— 

From all its cherished love to part, 

From that one passion which could fling 

Beauty o’er every earthly thing! 

For not a leaf or flower or tree 

But told of happiness to me ; 

A bliss pervaded earth and sky, 

If his beloved form was nigh, 

Joy, Light, and Hope were where he 
moved— 

So has this trusting bosom loved! 

And say—oh say, when all is past, 

That still I loved him to the last! ” 


The dark lengths of her glossy hair 

Are braided now with nicest care ; 

The wreath of orange-blossoms now 

Is placed upon her death-cold brow, 

On her fair neck the gems are hung, 

The snowy veil around her flung, 

The maidens gaze with tearful pride— 

Their work is done—lead forth the 
bride ! 


She gazed upon the waning sun, 

His shining course was nearly run, 
And varied tints stole o’er the sky 

Of rosy light, and purple dye, 

And lo! the western waters glow, 
Burned where he dipt his radiant brow ! 


‘* Father—oh hear me still—once more 

Ere yet all hope is wholly o'er! 

Remember that my maiden vow 

Is not my own to offer now. 

This is no time for bashful pride ; 

The maid forsworn, the perjured bride, 

Must nerve her faltering tongue to 
speak, 

Ay, though her bursting heart should 
break. 

Father, I love him—love him well, 

More than these trembling lips-can tell. 

He is the first thought day-light brings, 

His name the first sound memory sings— 

At night arrayed in Fancy’s beams, 

This is the form that haunts my dreams, 
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The very life-spring of my heart, 

I have no thought from him apart. 

And I had sworn, through future years 
To share his griefs, his hopes, his fears : 
Surely a record is above 

Of holy vows and truthful love,— 
Pure was our love, and fond our vow, 
In mercy, father, hear me now !” 


Why does Zurelli wildly start ? 

Guiseppe folds her to his heart ! 

’*Tis he, her bosom’s best adored, 

’Tis England’s noblest, proudest lord! 

White was the plume that waved on 
high, 

Borne on his cap of Tyrian dye, 

Rich was his mantle’s graceful fold, 

His crimson doublet slashed with gold; 

The arm that round the maid was 
thrown 

With glittering badge of honour shone, 

While broidered on his ermined vest 

Blazed gorgeously the noble crest 

Won on a blood-red field of fame, 

The sign of proud De Courcy’s name. 


‘‘And canst thou then forgive,” he cried, 

‘« My fond deceit—my own loved bride ? 

Wandering by chance to this lone isle, 

I heard of fair Zurelli’s smile ; , 

I sought thee in thy native bower, 

And found that never lovelier flower 

Neath English domes, or southern skies, 

That charmed my heart, or blest mine 
eyes. 

I long’d to try if what is told 

Of woman's love for rank and gold 

Were false or true—as peasant low 

I sought thy heart—the rest you know. 

The simple secret well has proved, 

*Tis for myself alone I’m loved ; 

Oh, blissful thought ; and wilt not thou, 

Zurelli, keep thy late-pledged vow, 

And at yon altar’s sacred shrine, 

Blest by thy parents now be mine? 

Ay, weep the dear ones whom you part, 

I could not prize a loveless heart, 

And thou art fairer in thy tears, 

Thy sad regrets and gentle fears, 

Than when the smiles of gladness break 

In beauty on thy blushing cheek. 

You mourn the land you leave behind, . 

In mine a lovely home thou'lt find, 

Where every lip and heart of pride, 

Shall own thee fairest, my sweet bride!” 
* * = 


* « + « 


In truth it was a princely home, 

Those marble halls—that lofty dome, 
The passing richness of each room, 
Gorgeous with work of Persia’s loom, 
All made that noble dwelling seem 

The fabric of some lovely dream. 
Below lay terraced garden bowers 

(A very wilderness of flowers, ) 

And round the castle’s towering pride, 
The cultured lands spread far = wide, 
How lovely each sequestered vale 

That smiled around—each wooded dale 
And breezy upland, where the deer 
Went bounding by the river clear 
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That wound its silvery course away 
By velvet lawn and mountain gray. 


-Yet that fair scene its charms displays 
In vain to its sad mistress’ gaze, 

As leaning near the lattice high, 

She looks upon the evening sky, 

With aching heart and vacant eye. 
Never were braids of raven hair 
Parted o’er brow more purely fair ; 

So clear in its transparent hue, 

You saw each blue vein wander through. 
And beautiful the pensive grace, 

The dearest charm of that sweet face, 
Where the pale lip and paler cheek 

A tale of silent sorrow speak. 

And gushing tears unbidden rise 

In the pure depths of those dark eyes. 
Ah! ’tis most sad to shed such tears, 
While yet the weeper’s young in years, 
Still young—yet what an age is told 
Since first the heart in grief grew old! 


What may that lady’s musings be ? 

Of sunny eves—the murmuring sea 

Of whisperings which the soft wind 
made 

Amid the fragrant myrtle shade, 

And the fresh fall of dewy showers 

On beds of springtime’s earliest flowers. 


** Alas!” she sighed, ‘‘ my biessed isle, 

Dost thou still wear as bright a smile 

As when Zurelli’s light foot prest 

With bounding step thy verdant breast ? 

And are thy cool delicious bowers 

As gay with thousand-tinted flowers 

As when amid the grateful shade, 

A ha child I blithely played ? 

Tenant the richly-plumaged bird 

Still in the acacia-grove is heard, 

And still my diamond-eyed gazelle 

As wildly treads its native dell, 

As gladly snuffs the mountain-breeze, 

And browses on the almond trees 

That ope their silver buds as fair 

As ever on the whispering air. 

And still my little caique’s sail 

Flaunts idly in the fragrant gale, 

The while the sparkling waves below, 

As brightly in the sunbeams glow, 

And gem with glittering spray the 
oar, 

Zurelli’s hand shall guide no more. 

At jocund evening's peaceful hour 

Sounds the low lute from glen and bower, 

And Still with darkly-braided hair 

Throng to the dance the maidens fair ; 

But what is she—once happiest there ? 

A lonely and a loveless thing, 

Round whose sad heart these memories 
cling 

With blighting clasp and deadly sting ! 

Mine is the dark despairing heart 

From light and hope for aye apart, 

Mine is the wild and wasting pain 

That cannot be at rest again, 

For I have loved and found it vain! 
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And yet, how could I deem’ his pride 
Would brook that I, his peasant bride 
Should be the gaze of scornful eyes 
The theme of insolent surprise— 

The mocked, perchance, of every voice, 
Nor blush to own his hasty choice. 


But he did love me—it may be 

This wasting change began in me— 

Mayhap when my De Courcy came 

From tournay or from field of fame 

To tarry by my side a while, 

Less bright he found Zurelli’s smile— 

It may be that my tear-dimmed eye 

Met his, with cold unkind reply ; 

And thus, perchance, each saddened 
look 

Seemed to my lord a mute rebuke. 

Of late within the banquet-hall, 

*Mid sounds of mirth and festival, 

Where pealed the laugh from pleasure’s 
throng, 

And flowed the wine-cup and the song, 

Methought at times his gentle gaze 

Turned towards me as in happier days 

I felt his eye upon me dwell, 

I felt my heart with triumph swell, 

For many a noble dame was there 

With coronet and jewelled hair ; 

And many a high-born graceful girl, 

With ermined robe and clasp of pearl, 

And diadem and princely plume 

Moved lightly round the glittering room, 

While eyes that made the lamps seem 
dim, 

Were showering all their beams on him, 

And yet, ’mid all that beauty’s blaze 

Mine was the form could win his gaze! 

Then o’er his soul some change would 
come 

To shade his brow with sudden gloom ; 

Anon he’d join the dance and song, 

And speed the light-winged jest along, 

And smile with every lady fair 

As though he was the happiest there. 


Mine be the anguish now to bear 

The bitterness of deep despair ; 

Still must I love him—still alone 

Weep the bright hours for ever gone— 
Still must his name for ever be 

A treasure dear to memory, 

’Mid all this wreck of happiness 

I could not bear to love him less ! 


Yet there is one, who even now 

Would fondly kiss my faded brow, 

And lay this aching head to rest 

With soothing kindness on her breast— 

Does not each hour, each moment prove 

That change will mark all other love? 

Passion with youth and charms de- 
parts, 

Time steals the truth from other hearts. 

All else is mutable below 

A mother’s love no change can know ! 

Oh for one echo of her voice 

To bid my drooping soul rejoice 
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Oh for my father’s fervent kiss, 
Earth’s purest holiest caress, 

That fell upon my brow at even 

Like to a blessing sent from Heaven.” 


She paused—there was no living sound 
To break the utter silence round, 

Save the cool cascade’s tinkling flow 
That played amid the flowers below, 
And twilight darkened calm and still, 
O’er voiceless glen and lonely hill. 


For many a day unstrung and mute 

Had lain that fair girl’s favourite lute, 

But now her snowy hand she flings 

Idly across those glittering strings. 

*Twas memory’s music! How that 
tone 

Brought thoughts of hours for ever 
gone— 

Ah! wherefore can she only raise 

The well-known song of other days? 

Tears gush anew at that sweet lay, 

She turns, and casts the lute away. 

Alas, she sighed, how heavily 

The long, long day has wearied by ! 

Its lonely hours at last are gone, 

And night with solemn step comes on, 

But not to me the morning light 

Brings joy, or calm repose the night! 

My aching eyes gaze sadly round 

On gilded roof, and marble ground, 

While shuddering at the deepening 
gloom 

I wander through each stately room, 

And start as on the mirrored walls 

My shadowy image dimly falls. 

Still faster fades the evening light 

Oh will De Courcy come to-night !” 


But hark to the impatient fall 

Of footsteps through the eehoing hall, 
‘* My first, best loved,” a low voice cried, 
Her lord kneels by Zurelli’s side! 

He parted back her clustering hair, 
Gazed on that face so passing fair, 
And wildly kissed her dewy cheek,’ 

** Zurelli, dearest, loveliest, speak ! 
If I was ever loved by thee, 

Oh, listen now, and pardon me— 

Let not De Courcy sue in vain, 

To see Zurelli smile again !”’ 


An idle task I ween ’twould be 

To trace that truant’s history : 

Too often has the tale been told, 

‘Of broken vows and hearts grown cold. 


Sadly he spoke —Zurelli heard, 

And woman’s pride within her stirred. 
She turned away her tear-dimmed face, 
And sought to shun his warm embrace, 
Then as the idol of past days 

Rose to her faithful memory’s gaze, 
And as upon her softened soul 

Those pleading accents sweetly stole, 
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She hid her brow upon his breast, 
And felt that she again was blest ! 


*T was eve—the parting sunbeams dyed 
With crimson glow the waveless tide, 
And gently kissed with blushing smiles 
The shores of Grecia’s gem-like isles, 
While all around on earth and sky 
Was spread the glorious radiancy. 
Impelled by many a rapid oar, 

A light barque neared the lovely shore, 
With throbbing heart upon the prow 
Zurelli stood—her cheek’s deep glow 
Burned brighter as she tanned bet eye 
Upon the * blue delicious sky,” 

And saw the evening’s sunbeams rest 
Upon her native Zante’s breast, 

And listened as the tinkling bells 
Chimed blithely from the pasture dells. 
While from the Ilex-grove was heard 
The song of many a bright-winged bird. 
Sadly De Courcy leaned apart— 
Remorse was busy at his heart! 

He thought of that fair bridal hour 
When from her lowly cottage bower 
With all a lover’s rapturous pride 

He bore his newly-plighted bride— 
Ah, ill had he her trust repaid, 

By blighted hopes and faith betrayed! 


He did not move, he dared not speak— 
He watched her burning lip and cheek ; 
He saw how wildly her dark eye 
Flashed as she fixed it on the sky, 
He shuddered at its brillianey, 

As looked she on the evening ray, 

And gazed her very soul away. 


‘* My own Ionia! I have seen 

Once more thy hills of grateful green, 
Have seen thy sky’s unrivalled hue 
Of golden glow, and cloudless blue ; 
How have I pined to look again 

On each loved path, and mossy glen; 
Ply, boatmen, ply the rapid oar, 

Oh, let me touch my blesséd shore— 
Yet, ’tis too late—Life’s silver cord 

Is loosed, and nowmy heart’s adored” 
(Gently she turned towards her lord, 
And whispered with a seraph’s smile, 
‘* Lay me at rest in mine own isle.” 


He clasped her in his wild embrace, 

He gazed upon her changing face, 

And kissed in agony her brow— 

Oh, never seemed she dear as now! 
While closer to his breast she clung 
And blest him in her native tongue ; 
Once, and but once, her waning eye 
Turned to her loved Ionian sky, 

Then fixed upon the face of him 

Who o’er her bent—that gaze grew dim, 
A smile upon her pale lips shone, 

** De Courcy—Mother,” was she gone? 
They bent to catch another breath, 
And started—for they looked on Death? 
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Mr. Marktanp’s name is well known 
to English churchmen as an indefati- 
gable labourer in the working of the 
societies for the propagation of the 
Gospel and the promotion of Christian 
knowledge. It is one of the most 
hopeful circumstances of the present 
eventful times, that amongst the laity 
the church has such genuine sons as 
Mr. Markland and Mr. Joshua Wat- 
son, and others whom we might name 
—sons whose devotion is evinced not 
by empty declamation, but by intelli- 
gent zeal—untiring, but noiseless acti- 
vity—consecrating to her service time, 
talents, Money, which last, after all, is 
the surest criterion of sincerity! Ano- 
ther, and no small benefaction has 
been conferred by Mr. Markland in 
the elegant and most instructive vo- 
lume whose title stands below. 

At a period when the doctrine and 
discipline of the ancient church oc- 
cupy so much of attention, it is but 
natural that the long lost interest 
respecting ecclesiastical architecture 
should contemporaneously revive. 
Here, at least, was a point in which no 
one could pretend to deny that we 
might profitably learn from our fore- 
fathers. Architectural societies have 
accordingly been instituted at Oxford 
and Cambridge, (why does not Dublin 
follow the example of her sisters ?) 
which we trust will be the means of 
—— throughout the country a 
juster feeling and a correcter taste 
respecting our ecclesiastical buildings. 
We may trust that for the future, at 
least, no such odious barbarisms will 
be tolerated, as offend the eye in so 
many of our modern and modernized 


churches. We shall have no battle. 
mented roofs of stone and lead, re- 
placed, as more ornamental, by slates 
and tiles. We shall have no white- 
washing of ancient oak—no plastering 
of stone pillars—no pulpits erected in 
the east window behind the communion 
table. We shall never see one more 
specimen of the half-barn half-church 
which Lord Morpeth desired as the 
model of our future parish churches, 
and whose cost his lordship estimated 
at £100 per church.t 

There is scarcely any thing good 
that cannot be perverted. It is vain, 
therefore, to expect that this revival 
of architectural taste may not, in some 
cases, lead individuals to form exag- 
gerated and erroneous opinions. An 
enthusiastic and poetic admirer of 
church architecture will feel some dif- 
ficulty in enduring a gigantic room 
with white-washed walls, and square 
windows, and a couple of deal boxes 
perched on either side of the commu- 
nion table. If, however, he be a man 
of common sense, he will feel thankful 
that such structures should be raised 
where thousands and tens of thousands 
of our population are without the 
means of spiritual instruction, and 
where funds could not, by any possi- 
bility, be raised on a more extensive 
scale. We heartily concur with the 
Bishop of Chester in reprobating such 
mawkish architectural sentimentality 
as would mourn over such edifices, 
without any feeling of allowance for 
the circumstances which had rendered 
them necessary. It is, indeed, melan- 
choly that any individual should be 
found absurd enough to sneer at the 


* Remarks on English Churches, and on the Expediency of Rendering Sepulchral 


Memorials Subservient to Pious and Christian Uses. 
and 8.A. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1842. 


By J. H. Markland, F.R.S. 


+ We would take the liberty of suggesting to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for Ireland, that the subject of architecture is one which does not lie without their 
province. We could point to more than one church built under their sanction which 
would very nearly come up to Lord Morpeth’s beau ideal of achurch. Really if 
the name of the Established Church is to be kept up, it is wretched policy to build 
churches which, to the passer by on the high road, show more like sentry-boxes, 
A decent school-room, licensed for divine service, would surely be much better, for 


a variety of reasons. 
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exertions of those who are providing 
church accommodation, even of the 
rudest sort, for the masses of Man- 
chester or Birmingham, because, for- 
sooth, they are unable to build cathe- 
dral-like edifices with 


“ Turrets, spires, 
And windows climbing high, from base 
to roof, 
In wide and radiant rows.” 


Little danger need, however, be ap- 
prehended from such an extreme of 
architectural romance. It is too ex- 
travagant ever to become popular. 
When no other churches can be 
erected, no sensible man will ever 
object to the very plainest and most 
unornamented that can be composed 
of wood and stone. But while we 
freely admit, and thankfully admit, 
“that pure and holy thoughts may 
arise, and fervent prayers may be 
uttered alike under raftered roofs as 
in vaulted aisles,” yet we are equally 
convinced, that devotion would be 
heightened, nay, oftentimes be pro- 
duced, if greater attention were paid 
to holy places and holy things. 
“ Manifest it is,” says the profound 
Hooker, “that the very majesty and 
holiness of the place where God is 
worshipped hath, in regard of us, 
great virtue, force, and efficacy, for 
that it serveth as a sensible help to 
stir up devotion, and in that respect, 
no doubt, bettereth even our holiest 
and best actions in this kind. As, 
therefore, we every where exhort all 
men to worship God, even so for 
performance of this service by the 
people of God assembled we think not 
any place so good as the church, 
neither any exhortation so fit as that 
of David—‘ O worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness!’” 

The dhiljelie of the Church of 
England ought to be emblems of her- 
self—equally removed from the scenic 
pomp of Romanism, as from the un- 
engaging rudeness of the Conventicle. 
The standard to be aimed at in church 
building was well expressed by Bishop 
Jebb—** Let the building be answera- 
ble to the.service of the church, 
which, above any service in the 
world, is at once cheerful, simple, 
and majestic.” 

While ~man’s nature remains what it 
is, it is p, osterous to suppose that 

Vor. sXI.—No. 125. 
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our religious feelings will not be 
powerfully affected by external cir- 
cumstances. Our senses are part 
of that compound being which was 
formed in the image of God; and 
they were created to be consecrated 
to his service, It is as much an error 
to abstract our religion altogether 
from every thing sensible, as to place 
it altogether in external things. The 
Christian philosopher, as was said of 
the most practical of Grecian drama- 
tists, addresses himself to man as he 
-is in fact. Music, architecture, sculp- 
ture, should be employed not so as to 
absorb the mind, but just sufficiently 
to raise and sublimate devotion. Nor 
would it be easy to form a conjecture 
how deeply, perhaps irretrievably, the 
Church of England has suffered from 
the modern disregard of these adju- 
ments of religion. Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly describes the French chapel 
which he frequented when young, as 
a “large uncouth room, presenting to 
the view only irregular unpainted 
pews, and dusty plastered walls.” 
The manner in which the service was 
performed was equally unattractive. 
* Nothing,” he adds, “ was ever worse 
calculated to inspire the mind of a 
child with respect for religion than 
such a kind of religious worship.” It 
is in childhood that our most lasting 
as well as our most vivid impressions 
are formed. And what must be the 
effect on the susceptible minds of those 
children, who first become acquainted 
with our public services in such cold, 
damp, dreary, miserable edifices, as 
constitute too large a proportion of 
our country churches. How hard for 
them to experience that cheerfulness 
and joy which social worship is so cal- 
culated to enkindle, when the spirit of 
our noble liturgy is fitly imaged in the 
beauty and the dignity of the outward 
temple. ‘“ While man is man,” re- 
marks the elegant Bishop Horne, 
“religion, like man, must have a bod 
and soul ; it must be external as we 
as internal; and the two parts, in 
both cases, will ever have a. mutual 
influence upon each other. The senses 
and the imagination must have a con- 
siderable share in public worship; and 
devotion will accordingly be depressed 
or heightened by the mean, sordid, and 
dispiriting, or the fair, splendid, and 
“cheerful appearance of the objects 
around us.” 
28 
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Nor is this merély thé language of 
theory. Its truth is abundantly at- 
tested by- experience. The great 
day alone can reveal how many holy 
thoughts have been kindled—how 
many high affections raised by the 
magnificent architecturé and choral 
anthems of our much calumniated 
cathedrals! But not a few saints of 
God have recorded their feelings for 
out learning. Many of our readers, 
probably, aré familiar with that ex- 
quisite passage where Bishop Horne 
offers his thanksgivings to the great 
Head of thé church, for having so 
disposed his life, that from childhood 
to old age he was enabled to enjoy the 
privilege of daily service in a cathe- 
dral. We have recent experience,” 
says Mr. Markland, “ that the reve- 
rence for sacred things, exhibited by 
the mémbers of the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society, in forwarding some res- 
torations in churches, has communi- 
cated itself to the inhabitants of the 
places where these churches are situa- 
ted, to many of whom it seemed to be 
the first occasion of such reverential 
reflections. Surely, it will not be 
deniéd that the hearts of these persons 
may thus be seriously touched, and 
that the good seed may henceforth be 
Sown in ground better prepared to 
receive it. The solemn services of 
the sanctuary, ‘the pealing anthem, 
and the pausing choir’ have solaced 
and gilded the closing days of many 
ah aged worshipper, over whose grave 
the choral harmony may be wafted, 
When his body lies in the temple which 
he daily frequented. The author re- 
fembers with feelings of gratitude, 
that from.his tenth to his fifteenth 
year he had almost daily opportunities 
-of treading the aisles of a cathedral ; 
and to this circumstance he, in a great 
fhéasure, attributes many of the tastes 
and pursuits of after life.” We hope 
better of our readers, than to fear 
fatiguing them by borrowing from Mr. 
Markland the following splendid pas- 
sagé from one* lost, alas! too early 
t6 his church and country :— 


~ "Let as reverence thé spirit of self- 

ifice, in which the meh of those days 
thé medieval ages) devoted all—mo- 
ney, time, théught, hope, life itself— 
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to raising for God ahd man shrines as 
worthy of God as human hands could 
raise, and fit and able to lift man’s 
thought and hope beyond earth, and 
lead it on heavenward. They did not 
sit down to sum up the exact cost of 
glorifying God; they did not caleulate 
exactly how many the holy roof would 
cover; they knew with their hearts, if 
their tongues never uttered the truth, 
that 


* High heaven disdains the lore 
Of nicely ealcuiated less or more.’ 


And in the spirit of that higher phild« 
sophy they gave all they could, knowing 
they gave not in vain. And vain it has 
not been. No; as year by year the peal- 
ing anthem has fallen on the charmed 
ear, and nave, and choir, and aisle, have 
unfolded their awful perspective to the 
astonished eye, if a human, as Well as & 
heavenly register could have been kept 
to tell what transports of love, of devo- 
tion, of heartfelt penitence, of rapture, 
and of tears the holy walls have wits 
nessed, and sent up in memorial on high, 
the lowest of all the low, the Utilitarian 
himself, if he believed that there is ano. 
ther world beyond the grave, would be 
constrained to allow that the riches la- 
vished on the abbey and the cathédral 
were spent wisely and well.” 


We are quite aware that such views 
as these are viewed by many well: 
meaning, but mistaken thinkers, with 
an honest jealousy, as if they téndéed 
Rome-ward. Because the Roman 
Catholic ehurch largely employs the 
aid of architecture and of musi¢ in 
her public solemnities many trués 
hearted Protestants, who de not very 
clearly analyze their ideas, are tempted 
to suppose that there is something 
rather popish in a magnificent cathe- 
dral. But where would that “ argu. 
mentum ruentis acervi” cease which 
should deprive our church of what 
ever in doctrine, discipline, or cere 
monial Rome holds in ¢ommon with 
her? Are we to call our ereeds and 
collects popish, because they are to be 
found in the Romish formularies mixed 
up with dangerous errors and érea 
ture-worship? Are we to resign the 
sacred Sertptures, because they are 
perverted and misapplied by Romish 
sophisters? Are we to forsake the 
divinely instituted polity of the episeo- 
pate, priesthood, and diaconate, becausé 


* The late H, J. Rose, B.D., in ® sermon preached béfore the University of 
Cambrifige. 1834, 
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these orders are retained amongst the 
fany-coloured friars and whimsical 
fraternities of the Romish system? 
Are we to abjure holy baptism and 
the holy eucharist because these sa- 
craments have been added to by pseudo- 
sacraments and human figments? 
Such, certainly, was not the principle 
of the English Reformation. Our 
reformers desired not to give up what- 
ever Rome had perverted and abused, 
but to retain what was true in doc- 
trine, no matter how such truth had 
been perverted, and what was decorous 
in external ceremonials, nomatter how 
such ceremonials might, in times of 
ignorance, have been abused to su- 

rstition. Let Protestants beware 
ow, in their zeal to keep far removed 
from Romanism, they descend from 
the high ground of trath, and leave 
the adversary in possession of a van- 
tage position from which there will 
be no dislodging him. The traveller 
who left the eternal city, and traversed 
the entire circle of the globe, at the 
end of his peregrinations would find 
himself within her walls again! The 
sea at least rolls between Oxford and 
Rome; from Geneva thither there is 
a broad highway! If Rome attracts 
the senses to error and idolatry, let 
us not give up the field without a 
struggle ; let us not act on some 
confused semi-gnostic principle, as if 
the senses in themselves were evil; let 
us vigorously endeavour to attract 
them to what is true. And we would 
put it fairly to every honest man, 
which is in most danger from the se- 
ductions of the Romish ritual, the 
man whose tastes have been formed 
and disciplined by the simple majesty 
of our English cathedral service, or 
he who has been trained to worship in 
such an edifice as Sir Samuel Romilly 
describes—the uncouth room with its 
irregular pews and dusty plastered 
walls. The one has de em sk ra 
miednrngia § yeyuprecuive w20s Biaxgrory 
nado vs xai xaxev. To the other the 
whole scene is so entirely strange, that 
he admires in the lump if he admires 
at all. The splendour of the build- 
ings—the beautiful music—the tawdry 
decorations—the idolatries, and mum- 
meries, and fooleries form one great 
complex. The imaginative mind which 
has been wholly unaccustomed to all 
of good and evil that is thus mingled 
together, must be considerably moved 
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hy the entire médley ; and, having no 
principle of selection, no tastes formed 
on a purer model, it is in great danger 
of being carried away captive, and 
embracing the errors which have thus 
been insinuated by what might have 
equally been made the auxiliaries of 
truth. When Schiller—of all the 
painters of human feeling except our 
own Shakspeare the most natural and 
just—wishes to describe the transition 
of a mind in the most conceivable 
manner from Protestantism to popery, 
he selects his convert from the school 
of Puritanism. In the exquisite tra- 
gedy of Mary Stuart, Mortimer is 
introduced thus, explaining to his un- 
happy mistress his unexpected trans- 
formation from a rigid conventicler 
into a zealous and dutiful disciple of 
the holy see. The quotation, we con- 
fess, alarms us by its length; but it is 
so extremely apposite to the subject in 
hand that we cannot curtail it. As 
we understand that an English trans- 
lation of this beautiful drama may be 
shortly expected in poetry from the 
fair hands of a distinguished German 
professoress, we shall not hazard a 
version which might hereafter make us 
blush ; and we shall therefore content 
ourselves with humbly following our 
musa pedestris in a plain, unpretending 
piece of prose :— 


MORTIMER. 


Ich zahlte zwanzig Jahre, Konigin, 

In strengen Pflichten war ich aufge- 
wachsen 

In finsterm Hass des Papstthums auf- 
gesaugt, 

Als mich die unbezwingliche Begierde 

Hinaustrieb auf das feste Land. Ich 
liess 

Der Puritaner dumpfe Predigtstuben 

Die Heimath hinter mir, in schnellem 
Lauf 

Durchzog ich Frankreich,das geptiesene 

Italien mit heissem Wunsche suchend. 

Es war die Zeit des grossen Kir- 

chenfests, 

Von Pilgerschaaren wimmelten die 
Wege, 

Bekriinzt war jedes Gottesbild, es war 

Als ob die Menschheit auf der Wand- 
rung wire, 

Wallfahrend nach dem Himmelreich— 
Mich selbst 

Ergriff der Strom der gaubenvollen 


menge, 
Und riss mich in das Weiehbild Roms—- 
Wie ward mir, Kénigin | 
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Als mir der Saulen Pracht und Sieges- 
bogen 

Entgegenstieg, des Kolosseums Herr- 
lichkeit 

Den Staunenden umfing, ein hoher 
Bildnergeist 

In seine heitre 

schloss ! 

Ich hatte nie der Kiinste Macht gefiihlt. 

Es hasst die Kirche, die mich auferzog, 

Der Sinne Reiz, Kein Abbild duldet sie, 

Allein das Korperlose Wort verehrend, 

Wie wurde mir, als ich ins Innre nun 

Der Kirchen trat, und die Musik der 
Himmel 

Herunterstieg, und der Gestalten Fiille 

Verschwenderisch aus Wand und Decke 

uoll, 

Das Herrlichste und Hochste, gegen- 

wirtig, 

Vor den eutziickten Sinnen sich bewegte, 

Als ich sie selbst nun sah, die Gott- 
lichen, 

Den Gruss des Engels, die Geburt des 
Herrn, 

Die heilige Mutter, die herabgestiegne 

Dreifaltigkeit, die leuchtende Verkli- 
rung— 

Als ich den Papst drauf sah in seiner 
Pracht 

Das Hochamt halten, und die Volker 
segnen. 

O was ist Goldes, was Juwelen Schein, 

Womit der Erde Konige sich schmiicken! 

Nur er ist mit dem Gottlichen umgeben 

Ein wahrhaft Reich der Himmel ist 
sein Haus, 

Denn nicht von dieser Welt sind diese 
Formen. 


Maria Stuart, Erster Aufzug Sechster 
Aufiritt. 


Wunderwelt mich 


MORTIMER. 


The number of my years was twenty, 
queen, 

Under severe restrictions I was trained, 

In gloomy hatred against popery bred, 

When an invincible impetuous lens 

Incited me to visit foreign lands. 

I left the musty preaching rooms of 
Puritans, 

My native home, behind; with nimble 
steps 

I traversed France, with ardent wishes 
seeking 

For Italy, that land, so far renowned. 

The church’s solemn festival just then 

occurred. 

Masses of pious pilgrims crowded all 
the roads. 

Each image of the Virgin was with gar- 
lands crowned ; 

It was as if the human race were ona 
pilgrimage, 

Their course directing towards heaven. 
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Me did 

The torrent of the faithful multitude 
excite, 

And drew me into the precincts of im- 
perial Rome. 

O, what were my sensations, queen! 

when ‘fore my sight, 

The splendid columns, and triumphal 
arch arese, 

The Colosseum’s grandeur filled me 
with amazement, 

In thoughts sublime on lofty sculpture 
lost, 

I saw myself enclosed in a bright world 
of wonder ! 

Ine’er had felt that power which art im- 
parts ; 

The church in which I had been bred, 
rejects 

The charm of senses ; no representation 
she allows, 

Alone revering the incorporeal word. 

What were my feelings, when I now did 
enter 

The interior of the dome, and music 
heard, 

As if from heaven descending, whilst 
walls and ceilings, 

With plastic forms and paintings were 

rofusely ranged, 

Then all that is majestic and superb 

Most touchingly affected the enraptured 
senses, 

When I the godly emblems then beheld, 

The angel's salutation,and the Saviour’s 
birth, 

The Holy Virgin, the descended Trinity, 

The transfiguration in resplendent light, 

When I saw the pope in all his pomp, 

The holy mass officiate, and bless the 
people. 

O, what is gold, what is the diamond’s 
lustre, 

Wherewith terrestrial monarchs 
adorn themselves ? 

With all that’s sacred is he alone sur- 
rounded, 

A veritable empire, heaven is his house, 

For symbols such as these belong not to 
this world. 
Maria Stuart, Act I. Scene 6. 


do 


We have already delayed too long 
in preluding, and must come now with- 
out further preface to Mr. Markland’s 
volume. The first portion of the work 
is employed in an historical sketch of 
the demolition, dilapidation, and dis- 
figurement, rather than the edification 


of English churches. During the 
popular commotions which from time 
to time arose at the Reformation, some 
injuries were sustained by the cathe- 
dral and parish churches. The taste 
for demolition which was formed in the 
destruction of the abbey and conven- 
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tnal churches, couid not fail to seek a 
more extended gratification in the over- 
throw of other ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings. It was not, however, at the 
Reformation, it was at a subsequent 
perixd, that the churches of England 
were >xposed to the most Scythian 
atrocities. 


«At the Reformation, the condition 
of the churches was excellent ; and here 
it may not be irrelevant to point out the 
actual extent of injury which was then 
sustained. Much misconception prevails 
by confounding the proceedings which 
oecurred at this period with that ruth- 
less violence to which churches were 
exposed in a subsequent century. A 
short statement will show that the spo- 
liation at the two periods differed widely, 
both in kind and in degree. The object 
of the reformers was to purify, not to 
desecrate ; while, on the other hand, the 
Puritans were not satisfied, unless de- 
secration was accompanied by destruc- 
tion. Image-worship was the besetting 
sin, so far as respected externals, against 
which our reformers chiefly and wisely 
directed their attacks. This was the 
foul abuse to be extirpated, and the de- 
struction of whatever fostered it was 
with them the primary object. Although 
it must be admitted that, in too many 
instances, the royal order for destruc- 
tion was executed with a rigour, which 
lovers of art and antiquity have long 
deplored, still, the fabrics themselves 
were generally respected; and so far 
was Elizabeth from encouraging any 
needless destruction in the interior of 
churches, that, in the second year of 
her reign, (1560,) Archbishop Parker 
procured letters under the great seal to 
certain commissioners, ‘to take reme- 
dies about decays of churches, and the 
unseemly keeping of chancels, and for 
the comely ordering the east parts of 
the churches.’ "—pp. 7, 8. 


But an age of Vandalic barbarism 
was to succeed. England was to ex- 
perience the full import of the phrase 
which Jewel had formerly applied 
to the Scottish reformation, cxvAiwr 
txxAnoial sy, 


“To the proceedings which took 
place at the Reformation we cannot with 
justice attribute the whole extent of 
mutilation, and the melancholy air of 
desolation and baldness observable in 
too many of our ehurches. These were 


* Song by Francis Quarles, 
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the fruits of a subsequent period. The 
Puritans had all along alleged that the 
Reformation was in many respects ma- 
terially defective; the time had arrived 
when power was unhappily placed in 
their own hands, and they had free scope 
to hunt (hurt?) and destroy. It was 
during the great rebellion (temporibus 
nequissimis), when fanaticism lent its 
fierce and ruthless spirit to the work of 
destruction, that its triumph was com- 
plete. 


“*¢ Whate’er the popish hands ‘have 
built, 
Our hammers shall undoe ; 
We'll break their pipes, and burn their 
copes, 
And pull down churches too. 


** * We'll exercise within the groves, 
And teach beneath a tree; 

We'll make a pulpit of a cask, 
And hey, then! up go wee.'* 


‘It was no sudden impulse which 
actuated these parties: years were em- 
ployed in the work of destruction. 
* What occurred in the French Revolu- 
tion happened here, an age of impiety! 
Society itself seemed dissolved: every 
tie of private affection and of public 
duty was unloosened. Even nature was 
strangely violated. From the first op- 
position to the decorous ceremonies of 
the national church by the simple Puri- 
tans, the next stage was that of ridicule, 
and the last of obloquy. They actually 
baptized horses, in churches, at the 
fonts : and the jest of that day was, that 
the Reformation was now a thorough 
one in England, since our horses went 
to church.’”’t—p. 19. 


The melancholy results of these dis- 
graceful times may be traced, not only 
in the ruins of demolished, but in the 
squalidity. of standing churches. The 
ancient Romans, in those ages when 
they were laying the foundations of 
their gigantic empire, in temperance, 
frugality, and exactest justice, thought 
nothing too splendid for the temples of 
their gods, nothing too simple for their 
private dwellings. The case with us, 
alas! is directly the reverse. 


‘* Is there any exaggeration in saying 
that, in these days, a man possessed of 
countless wealth presents himself at the 
communion table of his parish church, 
where, surrounded by mildewed walls, 


+ D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 
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(the rails, perhaps the table itself, from 
rottenness, falling to decay,) he kneels 
upon damp straw—as if the partaking 
of the holy eucharist were an act of 
penance, instead of one of holy joy. He 
there offers unto God, himself, his body, 
soul, and spirit; he joins in praises to 
the Lamb, who is worthy to receive 

lory and honour; and then returns, 
From unwholesome and unseemly 
building, to a palace, filled with every 
object that can gratify the senses ; where 
the value of one picture on his walls, or 
of one piece of plate upon his table, would 
render the house of God fitting for its 
sacred uses. Ought these things to be? 
Should it not occur to the rich commu- 
nicant, that while he dwelleth in a house 
of cedar, the ark of God dwelleth within 
curtains.” —p. 51. 


The object of Mr. Markland is 
not, like too many speculatists, only 
to point out defects, it is principally 
to suggest practical and feasible reme- 
dies. His remarks are characterised 
throughout by what is so often lack- 
ing in reformers of abuses, the efficient 
good common sense of an English 
man of business. 


The poverty and uncomfortableness 
of our churches, and the meanness of 
their equipments—granted, how is the 
matter to be amended ? 

First, then, let there be regular 
systematic collections in each church 
for the ty ae “ With the view of 
providing funds for church building, 
and other important objects, the 
author cannot but indulge the hope 
that under proper ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, the practice of making weekly 
eollections during the morning service 
of Sunday may be generally and bene- 
ficially revived. It is based both on 
Seripture and the rubric, and is a 
mode of collection that is both simple 
and effective in its operation. Ina 
few churches it has already been 
adopted. If one hundred and fifty 
j ms were to contribute each one 
penny every Sunday during the year, 
thirty-two pounds ten shillings would 
be raised, in a church where probably 
as many shillings are not collected 
by sermons in the same period. One 
ef our greatest divines, Hammond, 
evinced by his own practice the 


of these collections. In the 
offertory we are told his instruction 


* Fell’s Life of Hammond. 





and example so far prevailed, that 
there was thenceforth little need of 
ever making a poor-rate in his parish. 
Nay, it is reported that, in a short 
time, a stock was raised to be always 
ready for putting out children appren- 
tices. And, after that, there yet 
remained a surplus for the assistance 
of the neighbouring parishes.”* 

The practice which Mr, Markland 
so strongly recommended, that of 
collections at Sunday morning service, 
prevails at this very moment univer. 
sally in the churches of Ireland. But, 
alas! what is the collection for the 
most part better than an absolute 
mockery of God? That most ne- 
cessary sacrifice of almsgiving,” which 
Saint Chrysostom styles the “ wing of 
prayer,” has fallen into such desuetude, 
that the oblations presented to the 
Almighty for the relief of their poorer 
brethren, and for the honour of his 
divine majesty, by a congregation 
whose income would be calculated in 
tens of thousands, do not amount 
often to more than a few shillings! 
Such persons may not be devoid 
of all good, but assuredly they are 
not under the influence of the Gospel, 
which breathes in every page a reli- 
gion of charity. The collections in 
church are a spiritual pulse which 
indicate how the life-blood of Chris- 
tianity is circulating through the 
body of the church. Uncharita- 
bleness, we are convinced, gene- 
generally proceeds from a formed habit 
of not giving ; the Sunday collections 
are a noble opportunity to break 
through this accursed custom, and 
substitute a habit of benevolence.— 
“ The practice of giving,” said the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his last 
charge, “ will create habits of bounty.” 
And it is really astonishing, what 
copious funds would be placed at the 
disposal of the church, if each indi- 
vidual in our congregations would cast 
into the treasury of God, we do not 
say gifts of great value, but a very 
mite. Take, for example, one of Mr. 
Markland’s calculations, and let the 
same scale be applied to cases where 
the congregations are either more or 
less. What a different result would 
be obtained from the present contribu- 
tions. 
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| We will now take as an example a 
ehurch in a city or town with a congre- 
gation of about seven hundred persons 
of mixed classes of society; deducting 
one-third part for children and the very 
poorest members of the congregation, 
say two hundred and thirty-two, there 
would be left four hundred and sixty- 
eight as donors— 


Annual 
amount. 


s. 4. Se &@ 
75 Contributorsat 2 6... 487 10 0 
1 6... 260 0 0 
0 6... 180 0 0 
0. Bas 
Ob 


100 Do. 
100 = zDo, 
60 ~=s—idDo. 
141 Do. 


43 6 8 
81 1 0 


95117 8 


The sums themselves cannot but be re- 
arded as moderate, and might be modi- 
ed and varied in many respects. Occa- 

sional absence and deficiencies would be 

supplied, doubtless by more liberal con- 
tributions at the great festivals. Many 
would feel tbat extraordinary mercies 
demanded a larger measure of bounty, 

‘Give unto the Most High as he hath 

enriched thee.’” 


Thus a fund not far short of one 
thousand pounds a year would be col- 
lected in churehes, where scareely 
more shillings are now contributed, 
and in such proportions that the bur- 
den would press very lightly on each 
individual. How much might be 
effected by the judicious outlay of such 
a fund! Besides the accustomed weekly 
alms to a college of stated pensioners, 
children might be apprenticed, relief 
might be afforded to any cases of pecu- 
liar distress, remittances might be 
made to useful societies, and especially 
as Mr. Markland suggests, a perma- 
nent fund would be created for the 
creditable keeping up, and the decent 
embellishment of the church. The in- 
habitants of each parish would begin 
to feel a pride in their own church, as 
theysaw it improved and beautified from 
year to year, The nucleus of a regular 


choir might be formed in very many 
places where now nought is heard but 
the opposite of melody in the praises 
of the Most High. he great prin- 
ciple ‘that to him that hath shall be 
given” is one that pervades every de- 


partment of being ; and when once a 
good beginning was made, we believe 
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that the results are what at present 
would be pronounced impassible. For 
example, if the parish funds commenced 
with supporting a few boys as regular 
singers in the church, there would be 
a felt deficiency ; and in time the libe- 
rality of some individual might prompt 
him to add an organ or a bass. Then 
as the taste was improved, the con- 
gregation would he more disposed to 
increase their donations. Again, sup- 
pos: some improvement, someaddition 
to the chureh commenced, “ the in- 
completeness of the pile, constantly 
presented to the eyes of the pious and 
the tasteful, would stimulate gifts and 
legacies which could never be better 
applied.”—p. 63. 

It would indeed require time, per- 
haps a lapse of ages, to bring men to 
a right feeling on such subjects. Could 
we use the delusions of practical Ro- 
manism, could we persuade men that 
they might live as they pleased, look- 
ing forward to purchase heaven upon 
their death-bed by legacies to the 
church on earth, many, no doubt, 
would gladly accept the doctrine. The 
truth lies between those who believe 
that they can be saved by almsgiving 
or religious employment of theit 
wealth, and those who believe that 
they will be saved without it. This is 
what we want, a spiritual, and at the 
same time, a practical religiun. Let 
orthodoxy of doctrine be combined 
with such feelings as Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce thus describes :—‘* We build 
churches, by calculation, as matter of 
necessity; but of old, church building 
was a luxury, a delight, a ion. 
Then men of wealth would build some 
glorious fane from foundation to tur- 
ret; and those whose means were less 
abundant would furnish a@ pillar, @ 
transept, a choir. Each man felt a 
paternet interest in his work; while 

e lived he delighted to visit it, and 
watch its progress ; when he died, his 
mortal remains were laid beneath the 
roof which he had raised, in hope of 
His coming whose promise had called 
forth his bounty.”* 

If any are disposed to ask, why all 
this anxiety about the external ap 2 
ance? Can any glory redound to Him, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot 


contain, from arehitectural beauty? 


<a 


* Wilberforce on the Parochial System. 
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Is not all this absolute waste when so 
many calls of distress fill our ears? 
Let them remember the alabaster box 
of ointment poured on the head of 
Jesus, and the answer which fell from 
his lips to very similar questions— 
“To what purpose is this waste? for 
this ointment might have been sold for 
much, and given to the poor.” 

Another of Mr. Markland’s sug- 
gestions is so extremely valuable and 
simple that we cannot but hope that 
in our cities it will be extensively 
adopted. It is, that the churches 
should stand open outer to re- 
ceive all who wish to go in there and 
pray. We believe that thousands are 
prevented from praying by having no 
place to pray. It is true that every 
one can enter into the closet of his 
heart, but it is equally true that a small 
discouragement, such as having no 
convenient oratory, will, in point of 
fact, prevent many from praying who 
would pray if no such obstacle stood 
in their way. Many a passenger would 
gladly avail himself of the opportunity 
afforded by an open church to pray 
in quiet for a little—a privilege which, 
perhaps, in his own over-crowded 
dwelling he never can enjoy. This 
constant use of the church would, in 
the first place, tend much to facilitate 
the devotions of the people; and its 
effect would not be small, as a se- 
condary benefit, in improving the con- 
dition of the buildings. 


** One reason why our churches have 
remained in the sad condition before 
described is, the habitual neglect to 
which they are subjected. When the 
accustomed services of the Lord’s day 
are terminated, the door is closed, per- 
haps until the ensuing Sunday. A ca- 
sual visitor may ask to inspect it, or a 
faneral or a marriage may occur, so as 
to break the week’s repose; if not, the 
building is left to the influence of the 
weather, and to the rooks or bats which 
have chosen it for their abode. The 
revival which is taking place in the 
celebration of divine service, twice in 
the week, and on the fasts and festivals 
of the church, will, in some degree, 
cause the courts of the Lord’s house to 
be visited more constantly ; but it ap- 
pears strange that access to them at all 
times should not be rendered easy. There 
are seasons when the thankful, the pe- 
nitent, and the mourner, might be well 
disposed to quit, for a while, the tur- 
moil of active life, and the converse of 
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their fellow men, to breathe the lan- 

guage of pera and of prayer in 

ay: and in a — dedicated 
y to the Almighty. 


‘ *Tis well true hearts should, for a time, retire 
To holy ground, in quiet to aspire 

Towards promised regions of serener grace ; 
Then to the world return, nor fear to cast 

Thy bread upon the waters.’ 


immediate 


Nay, in the busiest marts of commerce, 
why should not the city church be open 
to afford the merchant, ‘ adventurer,’ 
(as he was formerly properly called,) 
the means of invoking God’s favour on 
some hazardous enterprise, involving 
the risk of his worldly goods, and per- 
sonal danger to all engaged in it ?”—p.58, 


But of all the valuable suggestions 
in Mr. Markland’s volume for the im- 
provement of our church, by far the 
most striking is the alteration which 
he proposes in the character of sepul- 
chral monuments. Few persons of 
ordinary taste can have failed+to la- 
ment the manner in which so many of 
our finest Gothic churches are disfi- 
gured by mural monuments of Gre- 
cian architecture. How often is the 
view intercepted by colossal figures of 
allegorical personages and heathen 
gods, and this in the house of God, to 
mark the spot where lie the ashes of 
a brother who sleeps in Jesus! These 
incongruities have been so bitterly, 
and yet so justly depicted by the pen 
of an adversary, that we must quote 
from Mr. Markland the following 
passage from Dr. Wiseman :— 


‘In a supposed visit to St. Paul’s 
cathedral, in company with a heathen, 
this writer says that he would bid his 
companion look among the tombs and 
costly monuments which surround him 
for some intimation of what god is here 
worshipped, and what virtues taught. 
There he sees emblems indeed in suffi- 
cient number; not the cross, or the 
dove, or the olive branch, as on the 
antient tomb, but the drum, or the 
trumpet, the boarding-pike and the can- 
non. Who are they whose attitudes 
and actions are deemed the fit orna- 
ments for this religious temple? Men 
rushing forward, sword in hand, to 
animate their followers to the breach, 
or falling down while boarding the ene- 
mies’ deck—heroes, if you choose, be- 
nefactors to their country, but surely 
not the illustrators of religion. Sea 
and river gods, with their oozy crowns 
and outpouring vases ; the Ganges, with 
his fish and calabash ; the Thames, with 
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the genii of his ¢onfluent streams; and 
the Nile, with his idol the Sphinx; Vic- 
tory, winged~and girt up as of old, 
placing earthly laurels on the brows of 
the falling; Fame, with its antient 
trumpet, Piasting forth their worldly 
merits ; Clio, the offspring of Apollo, 
recording their history; and, besides 
these, new creations of gods and god- 
desses, rebellion and fraud, valour and 
sensibility, and some of these too, with 
an unseemly lack of drapery, more be- 
coming an antient than a modern tem- 


ple.”—p. 104. 


All this, we must confess, and con- 
fess it to our shame. Assuredly such 
representations are most indecent in 
the house of God. They are calculated 
to do away those solemn trains of 
thought which press upon the mind 
when we stand by the silent grave of 
those who once filled the mouth of 
fame, and occupied conspicuous sta- 
tions in this busy world. At such 
moments, when we look upon the nar- 
row bed where the philosopher or the 
statesman, the warrior or the poet lies, 
and think of the disembodied spirit 
awaiting the judgment day, the reali- 
ties of eternity stand out before us in 
all their magnitude, the vanities of 
time disappear, and the all-engrossing 
world itself shrinks into insignificance. 
Just at this very time, when such salu- 
tary impressions are making on the 
heart, these monuments arise, like evil 
genii from the tombs below, moulded 
in the very spirit of the world, awak- 
ening all those thoughts of vanity 
which were for a moment banished, 
firing all those carnal desires and am- 
bitious hopes which we had just buried 
with the mighty dead beneath our feet ! 
Yet more objectionable than the monu- 
ments themselves for the most part are 
the epitaphs inscribed upon them. 
Are hyperbolical panegyrics, recording 
angelical perfections, suitable in the 
house of that Holy One, who is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
and in whose sight the heavens them- 
selves are not pure, to mark the spot 
where a sinner is interred—a sinner 
with whom he has not yet entered into 
judgment ? 

Mr. Markland’s proposition is not, 
however, that sepulchral memorials 
should be abandoned, but that their 
character.be changed. 


“It is not the object of these pages 


to suggest the banishing of sepulchral 
monuments altogether from our churches, 
deeply reverencing as we must the anti- 
quity of the custom, and the feeling of 
love and respect for the dead, as the 
last work of charity we can perform for 
them,which in many cases prompts their 
erection.”—p. 36. 


It is, indeed, adesire deeply implanted 
in the human breast, that some memo- 
rial of us should remain when we have 
vanished out of sight, and our place 
knows us no more! It is this * long- 
ing after immortality” which inspires 
the wish that some monument should 
mark, and give a religiousness to the 
place where our dust is laid. There 
is a natural shrinking from the thought 
of being so wiped out of the book of 
memory that our very burial-place 
should be unknown. And there is a 
pensive pleasure in the prospect of pos- 
sessing at least so much posthumous 
remembrance, that long years after we 
are gone, a friend, if friend we leavé 
behind us, may be able to mark our 
burial spot, and, when the world has 
forgotten us, refresh the earth that 
covers us with tears of sorrow and 
affection! It was when he saw the 
place where Lazarus was laid that 
Jesus wept ! 

Mr. Markland’s object, as we have 
before observed, is not to abolish 
memorials of the dead, but to alter 
their character, so as to render them 
at once better suited to honour our 
departed friends, and fitted, at the 
same time, to honour Him in whom it 
is our hope that they have died. 


‘‘ What, tho’ no weeping loves their 
ashes grace, 
Nor polish’d marble emulate their face,” 


other better memorials can be substi- 
tuted for colossal statues and “ lying 
epitaphs.” 


‘* On the death of the head of a family’ 
of rank or wealth, the more pressing 
wants, both spiritual and temporal, of 
the neighbourhood, should be consulted; 
and a parish church, a district church or 
chapel, a school, alms-houses, or an 
hospital, should be erected or enlarged, 
as circumstances might require. If no 
such building, or additions to an exist- 
ing building, be required—then, let in’ 

uiries of the following kind be made :—~ 
oes the body, or an aisle of the church’ 
of the parish, its chancel, porch, roof, 
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tower, or spire, call for restoration ? 
In what state are the altar and its 
screen, and the font ? Panels, 
with suitable inscriptions, may he care- 
fully let into the walls, recording the 
occasion when they were raised and per- 
fected, and the names of the individuals 
to be commemorated. Thus, the name 
of a relation, or friend, would be identi. 
fied withthe shrine which holds his ashes. 
Should the font, or the altar call for res- 
toration, there are many touching asso- 
ciations which point them out as most fit- 
ting memorials. At the one, the deceased 
may have been baptized and been made 
an inheritor of that kingdom, in which 
it may be humbly hoped that his spirit 
rests in peace; and at that altar, he 
may, during the largest portion of his 
life, have meekly knelt, and ‘received 
with trembling joy the signs and seals 
of God's heavenly promises.’ "—p. 60. 


Not a word of observation or com- 
ment is required. Mr. Markland 
speaks like a man of common sense, 


The Petitions of Joun of Aie. 
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and his words gain ready consent from 
reason. His suggestions are already 
making extensive progress; and we 
have before us several cases where 
schools have been founded, scholar- 
ships instituted, or churches restored, 
in memorial of departed worth, where 
some few years ago nothing but a 
statue would have been thought of. 
Who can doubt that a school,* erected 
to his memory in his cathedral town, 
and called by his name, is a more 
becoming tribute to the late excellent 
Bishop of Chichester, than an hun- 
dred colossuses or an hundred elegies ? 
Who can doubt that the thousands 
and tens of thousands lavished upon 
the four hundred and fifty monuments 
and slabs which disfigure the Abbey 
church at Bath, might have been 
better disposed in furnishing that 
magnificent strueture with tolerable 
cathedral equipments, a eorps of cho- 
risters, and a staff of minor eanons? 


* Bishop Otter’s School, now building gt Chichester, 


THE PETITIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. 


BY MRS. JAMB3 GRAY. 


“When the ceremony of the coronation of Charles the Seventh, at Rheims, was 
eoncluded, Joan of Arc fell on her knees, and begged permission to return 


again to her former home. 


This petition was not granted; her services to 


her country being considered too valuable to be dispensed with. The only other 
request she made was, that her native scenes, the villages of Domremy and 
Greux, should be exempted from taxes in time to come; and this privilege 
eontinued in force until the Revolution.” 


** Ask thou a boon,” the monarch said—the monarch robed and crowned, 
The light through gorgeous windows fell on all the scene around ; 
There were warriors bold, and rans men, and holy fathers there, 


And ladies in their gayest robes—t 


e noble and the fair. 


* Ask thou a boon!” for which of these went forth that mandate high ? 
* Who placed that monarch on his throne,” may make a fit reply ; 

For not by right, and not by power, his triumph hath been won, 

But by the might of one high mind he sits upon his throne, 


« Ask thou a boon !”—-the reverend men are silent at the words ; 
But they thrill with joy, akin to pain, through one fair bosom's ehords, 
There's one slight girl, in armour clad, who by the monarch stands,‘ 


And helds 


the banner white, that led vioterious 3 
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And now she lays that banner down, and on her knees she falls, 

As memory all the happy dreams of early‘youth recalls. 

And all are still, and many moved with envy at the thought, 

How much of wealth, how much of power, her courage may have bought. 


They listen for her coming words. May she not pray to stand 

The first of honoured counsellors upon the king’s right hand ?— 

May she not win a lofty place, beside her own wide fame, 

And stamp upon a peasant race a new and noble name ?— 

May she not ask broad lands and gold? But hear the gentle tone, 

That floateth like an angel voice towards the royal throne! 

“ The work is wrought—the glorious strife hath passed in triumph o’er— 
* To the shelter of my father's home let me return once more !” 


There was silence ‘neath the lofty dome—the silence of surprise ; 

And now the murmur of applause is faintly heard to rise. 

But the monarch spake—* it may not be, thy name must still advance 
«The honour and the happiness of this fair land of France ; 

“ The will of heaven hath chosen thee to follow one bright track, 

* Thou wouldst not from the holy work turn faint and weary back. 

* Ask not for this, for aught beside thou cans’t not ask too soon, 

* And let the king that thou hast crowned grant thee some fitting boon.” 


The maiden rose, then drooped her head a moment on her breast, 
As the happy vision died away that promised peace and rest ; 
Then lifting up her kindling eyes, while flushed her cheek again, 
The ardour of her eager mind resumed once more its reign :— 

“ I take the yoke,” the maiden said; “ I ask not peace or ease 
“Till the Almighty, by my hand, this shackled country frees, 

* Yet will I claim the proffered boon, and this shall give my name 
“ A holier and a purer crown, than the soldier's brightest fame, 


“There are two hamlets far away—ah! how my bosom yearns, 

“ And faileth all its warrior strength, when there my memory turns ; 
“ But they are hallowed in my heart, as by a holy spell, 

“For there mine early years went by, and there my kindred dwell, 

« They are a peasant people, and my prayer, oh king, shall be, 

* That through the ages yet to come that people shall be free— 

“ Free from the imposts, that still reap so much their toil hath sown, 
* So that the labour of their hands henceforth be all their own.” 


The boon is won, and every heart thrills at the generous deed, 

And to the ransomed villages the happy tidings speed, 

Qh, through full many a weary day of terror and of strife, 

The maiden’s heart must there have turned, as to a spring of life, 

Their memory must have cheered her soul, when danger darkened round, 
And been companionship within a prison’s lonely bound ; 

And even in death, that fearful death, that reached her all too soon, 
Might she not think with triumph still upon that granted boon? 


Cork, 1843, 
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CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INSANE. 


Tue result of the trial of M‘Naughten, 
in which the prisoner's plea of insanity 
was successful, and the expectation of 
some change in the law by which so- 
ciety may receive greater security 
than it now enjoys against the out- 
rages of real or supposed lunatics, 
have directed public attention with 
intense anxiety to the subject of in- 
sanity in its relation to criminal juris- 
a Doctors of law and divinity 

ave been busy in the study of the 
subject, and by them the most con- 
fident opinions have been given, as 
indeed might be expected ; for to array 
syllogisms in martial order is an easier 
and pleasanter occupation than the 
examination of facts; and your adroit 
jurist and irrefragable school-divine 
agree marvellotsly in their conviction 
that this is a subject on which they 
can learn little from the physician. 
The M.D.s in their turn have, each 
of them, his theory and his own little 
array of facts: each is positive enough 
and each is right enough; for he is 
more positive in his conviction of his 
neighbour’s doctrine being wrong than 
his own altogether right. Keepers of 
lunatic asylums more than intimate 
that they alone know anything about 
the matter: they say that the moment 
a man becomes admittedly insane he is 
removed from the care of the general 
practitioners and that they and none but 
they, have the opportunity of seeing and 
judging of the disease in its advanced 
stages. They more than intimate that 
every man is more or less mad, and 
feel it a grievous wrong to themselves, 
and all who keep boarding-houses for 
nervous patients, that any persons 
should be allowed to select their own 
places of residence while there is ac- 
commodation enough and to spare 
suitable to all ranks and conditions. 
Thus we receive from them rather 
classifications of disease than any thing 
of definition. The regular physician 
is a little offended at being thus dis- 
regarded by the mad doctor; and he 
plausibly suggests, that as nervous 


diseases are contagious, and the at- 
tendants in such hospitals and infir- 
maries apt to become themselves in- 
sane, so the mad doctor not unfre- 
quently is affected in some slight de- 
gree with the peculiar. mania of each 
of his patients. It is, they hint, alto- 
gether impossible for the sourest- 
visaged Republican to resist the influ- 
ences of the society of a Court; and 
some tincture of pride is not unnatural 
or unbecoming in a man whose daily 
associates are kings, and queens, and , 
emperors. 

The medical men, within the last 
month or two, have published dozens | 
of treatises on mania of all kinds and | 
degrees. One of the most earnest 
and zealous of them is Mr. Quilter 
Rumball, who tells us that for many 
years he has been engaged in the 
treatment of the insane—that he 
has constantly at his table one 
or more patients, who are also his 
companions in his walks, occupations, 
and amusements. Mr. Rumball is a 
phrenologist, and he has favoured the © 
Chancellor* with a letter in which he 
calls on him to legislate on the subject 
of insanity, with express reference to 
phrenology—a science, the truths of 
which he regards as now established. 
It appears that when Mr. Quilter 
Rumball studied many year's ago at 
Bethlem, he was led to test the doc- 
trines of the craniologists by an exa- 
mination of the heads there. If, 
thought he, there be any thing in cra- 
nial conformation, as connected with 
natural disposition, the heads of those 
whose bridles are off will be the most 
likely to show it; so, to settle the 
point, he took eighty portraits of pa- 
tients labouring under specific forms 
of insanity. “ In every instance the 
particular nature of the disease was 
written as plainly on the head as in 
the physicians’ books."’ We have not 
a doubt of it, as we believe the hiero- 
glyphics of the physicians’ books to 
be absolutely undecypherable. Mr. 
Rumball tells the chancellor that there 


* A Letter to the Lord Chancellor upon Insanity. By J. Q, Rumball, Esq. 


London; Churchill, 1843. 
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ought not to have been the slightest 
difficulty in knowing how to deal with 
the case that lately occupied public 
attention. Phrenologist and philoso- 
pher! he detects the origin of the 
mistake of our judges and juries in 
occasionally acquitting insane crimi- 
nals ; it arises from popular language, 
which speaks of “a mind diseased,” 
and not of portions of the brain excited. 

Mr. Rumball defines insanity to be 
‘* the excitement of any of the mental 
faculties beyond the control of the 
remainder.” We are not disposed to 
refuse the practical information Mr. 
Rumball gives us in this definition, 
although it is plainly insufficient to in- 
clude every case, and seems wholly 
inapplicable to the early stages of me- 
Jancholy madness, the most dangerous 
andincurable of all; on the contrary, 
we think the absence of self-control, 
which is perhaps the leading feature 
in every kind of insanity, not ill ex- 
pressed, and that it has been strangely 
omitted by most of those who have 
undertaken to define the disease. The 
fact of delusion is in general stated as 
the one inseparable character of in- 
sanity, Recent investigation seems to 


prove, however, that insanity may exist 


where no delusion can be detected ; and, 
again, the existence of delusion alone 
is insufficient as a test, as is plainly 
shown by such cases as that of 
Nicolai, where the delusion was per- 
fect, was of very frequent recur- 
rence, and the patient had all his 
powers of judgment undisturbed, and 
under the most entire control. Mr. 
Rumball, however, has done some- 
thing in his little pamphlet, if not in 
suggesting a test, yet in showing the 
insufficiency of former definitions and 
descriptions. His own definition is, 
however, not as sound as it would at 
first appear ; for, as his comment proves, 
his language, unluckily, to hisown mind 
expresses the theories of the phreno- 
logist, and each faculty of the mind 
is with them independent of the rest. 
M‘Naughten, he says, is undoubtedly 
mad, but not the less responsible as his 
destructiveness is unimpaired. “ Thelaw 
declares thatimmunity shall be extended 
to acts that flow from a delusion ; but 
it does not see that because a man has 
an insane idea that the Tories perse- 
cute him, his destructiveness is not 
therefore necessarily diseased : it does 
not know that although in comparing 
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his excited feelings with the remainder 
‘reason staggers and sinks abashed; 
he can nevertheless compare all the 
healthy feelings of his mind with each 
other as accurately as any other man. 
‘ ; ° . ‘ No longer 
let the fatal mistake be committed of 
excusing a healthy feeling because 
some other one is diseased: as well 
might all the soldiers ina regiment— 
all the members of a community be held 
irresponsible because a civilian might 
be mad or a soldier drunk.” Dr. 
Rumball is so satisfied of this that he 
is willing to leave the matter to a class 
of persons who must, he seems to 
think, be the best judges of the matter. 
We transcribe, for the amazement of 
our readers, a passage which it would 
be unjust to the learned gentleman 
who, be it remembered, is writing for 
the instruction of the Chancellor of 
England on, the subject of which he 
writes, to give in any words but his 
own :—* Fit audience, (said Milton,) 


“« Fit audience let me find though few.” 


‘** Put this to the test, my Lord; send 
a committee of plain sensible men—not 
physicians, whose minds are still the 
repository of worn-out hypotheses, but 
sound judging men, without prejudice ; 
send them to the wards of Hanwell, Beth- 
lem, and St. Luke’s ; let the worst cases 
there of partial insanity be selected, and 
if destructiveness be not diseased, if a 
craving for blood be not the thirst that 
is upon them, if tattered rags, blas- 
phemy, and violence, attest not the ex- 
citement of the carnivorous impulse; if 
they be cases of partial, not general 
insanity ; if there be any green curtain 
of repose in the mind, and all be not 
‘sound and fury, signifying nothing,’ 
let each and all be asked, what any man 
should suffer—what they themselves 
should deserve, should they attempt to 
take away human life? And with one 
voice they will all, without exception— 
ALL,cry—Death! Death! Death! There 
haply may be here and there a wretch, 
who has brought into his asylum the 
perversions of early wickedness ; a man, 
perhaps,who, considered sane by others, 
and thinking himself so, grudged the in- 
fringement of his liberty, which the 
ag gathering up of individual rights 
ad seemed to inflict ; one who would 
ever like in his own person to work out 
the wild justice of revenge; a savage 
among the civilized—a brute amon 
men; one who deifies selfishness an 
calls it freedom, There may be found 
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here and there one of this class, who, 
wronged or not, would like to plunge 
the knife into his enemy's heart—and he 
may tell youso. But he, my lord, was 
mad from birth—a moral lunatic, whom 
the law does not recognise, but phreng- 
logy does—one who should have been 
cared for from the first ; for he is but an 
incarnation of the sins of his forefathers 
from ‘the third and fourth generation ;’ 
and his impulses are no more insane 
now, than they ever were. But let the 
dreamer of dreams, the seer of visions, 
the fancied king, the demi-god; let 
those who ‘fancy the world a stage, 
themselves poor players ;’ or, let those 
who imagine the hate they mourn, reject 
the love they covet, suspect the friend 
who serves, and love the foe that robs 
them :—let all such as revel in ideal 
wealth, or sink under fancied wrongs, 
who ‘deny their parents and refuse 
their names,’ weep for children which 
were not, and despise those which are; 
let one and all,of whatever shade of mad. 
ness—not destructive not universal—be 
asked the simple question, what does he 
deserve who murders? and again, I 
say, the cry would be—Death to the 
traitor! Death! My-lord, they all 
know right from wrong, where any 
faculty is eoneerned, not maddened by 
disease; they can all converse most 
truly upon all affairs, not seen through 
the darkened glass of their own delu- 
sions. How cleverly yon lunatic who 
thinks himself an emperor, will teach 
you the cunning of his craft ; and with 
what accuracy will he who fancies Gol- 
conda’s mines his own, tell you the prices 
of his daily food, and the cheapest mar- 
ket for its purchase. Ask yonder mope, 
who mourns the dead, to talk to you of 
war, andif he have been a soldier, he 
will tell 


“© Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
or hair-breadth ‘seapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach, 


give you each circumstance in most cor- 
rect detail, and act the soldief over 

ain, with as much truth as thotgh his 
mind had never ‘toppled o’er.’ Talk to 
all upon any subject but that on which 
they are cracked— 


«* Take any shape but that 
And their firm nerves will never tremble,’ 


but they will prove themselves to be as 
sound, a8 natural, a8 conscious of right 
and wrong, as thé healthiest mind 
among tus. But again, I shall be told 
that the law recognises this ; and again 


T ask, does it act upon it? Was it 
roved, or attempted to be proved, that 
n Bellingham, the desire to take life was 

an uncontrollable passion? was he lashed 

on by a fury that would be satisfied with 

nothing but a human sacrifice ? or, did 

he not coolly and rationally, out of his 

evil heart, revengefully determine to re- 
dress his own wrongs? did he not seek 
the life of his oppressor; (and, although 
he found it not, did he not shoot one of 
the party, and that its head, ) and all this 
under the ordinary motives which influ- 
ence malicious men? Was Oxford 
labouring under a delusion, terminating 
in homicidal climax ? did he even pretend 
to be so? was he, or was he not, per- 
feetly aware that wrongfully to kill, was 
murder ; that, in shooting at the queen, 
he attempted murder ; and did he deny, 
does he now deny, that, in the present 
state of the law, he who attempts to 
murder should be hung? Save and ex- 
cept the paltry desire for notoriety or 
bread, had Bean any one —— 
for his real or pretended villainy ? And 
although M‘Naughten is undoubtedly 
mad, ask him now—now that the fear of 
death is not before his eyes—and if he 
tell you that in shooting Mr. Drummond, 

or in fancying that he had shot Sir R. 

Peel, he believes that he was justified ; 

that he did not know it would be mur. 

der, and, as such, deserve its recom. 
pense; then—I know nothing of in- 
sanity ! !” 


To transcribe this strange p e— 
and one more strange has never been 
written sitice Blackmore wrote—* to 
the rumble of his chariot-wheels”— 
would seem to be enough. That 
when the guilt of an* admitted mad- 
man is the question, the opinion of 
other lunatics should be taken to 
guide that of the sane portion of 
society, is going pretty far; but Mr. 
Rumball goes farther, without, it 
seems, faring worse, in appealing to the 
madman himself. Does Mr. Rumball 
not know, that insane persons have ac- 
cused themselves of crimes of which it 
was not possible they should be guilty— 
unmarried women, for instance, of 
having murdered their husbands? 
Does he not know that there have been 
and afe every day cases such a8 Cow- 
per’s, in which the very tenderness of 
the insane man’s diseased conscience 
would demand punishment? and, the 
more extreme the punishment, the more 


* M‘Naughten is undoubtedly mad.—Rumball’s Letter. 
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likely would it be to appease the re- 
morse for imaginary crimes? The 
same excited imagination that has 
transferred the guilt of others to itself 
—that has identified itself with the 
pérson and circumstances of some 
character in sacred or profane his- 
tory, will demand to act out the whole 
mystery. A man discovers in the 
letters of his name, or the date of his 
birth, or the number of his house, 
some connection with the mystical 
fumbers in the Apocalypse; he finds 
that he is Judas, or the Man of Sin, 
or Jonas; and his sense of moral fit- 
ness and the proper order of things 
demands that his fate shall be in strict 
correspondence with theirs. There 
can be little doubt, that while the in- 
sanity lasts in such cases as we have 
imagined, that the reply of the insane 
criminal to the mad doctor’s question 


would be, “Death to the traitor! Death ;” 
as little doubt, we fancy, that an as- 
semblage of lunatics selected from 
those whose destructiveness is uninjured, 
would echo the maniac cry ;—but is 
Mr. Rumball quite in earnest in his 
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judges of thé most delicate question 
of morals that has evér embarrassed 
the legislator and the judge? On 
what other subject would Mr. Rums 
ball ask or receive their advice? and 
does Mr. Rumball imagine, that were 
the question submitted to them—rot 
of “* Death to the traitor, death,” but 
of some punishment, requiring, from 
him who would understand its effeets, 
something addressed more to the ins 
tellect and less to the imagination than 
that indefinite abstraction—death, that 
he would find the same unanimity if 
his multitude of counsellors? We do 
not quite understand Mr. Rumball, or 
he has forgotten himself, when in 
spite of this advice he recommends the 
abolition of capital punishment=—a pro+ 
position in which we are strongly in+ 
clined, with scarcely an exception, to 
concur. 

We must not allow Surgeon Rums 
ball to mislead us from the main subs 
ject. of our article, and we therefore, 
instead of discussing them, transcribe 
in a note a few sentences of his pam- 
phlet, which are, for one reason or 


Are the insane the best other, worth preservation.* 


proposal ? 


* « Even right-thinking men have uiidervalued the power of steady and long. 
continued exercise of any particular feeling to increase the size of that portion of 
brain which is its agent. The organ of veneration will grow, if excited by long and 
regular devotional exereise, such as prayer. Ideality will rapidly increase in the 
heads of artists and poetss-in Kenny Meadows it has so grown. Intelleztual 
exercise enlarges the forehead even of the individual; this descends to his children; 
and a genuine Cambridge man—a mathematician, not in name merely, but in prae- 
tice-may be distinguished from an Oxford, or classical man.” ae ane 
“We may, perhaps, be inclined to consider the following hypothesis as explaining 
the proximate cause of insanity. 

“Whatever be the exciting cause, an increased impetus is given to the blood in the 
craninm; in children, whilst the skull is separated, and yields with ease,: very little 
mischief follows; but even if the ee be greater than can be accommodated, 
insanity does not ensue. From the activity of life in childhood, inflammation is 
readily produced, and water in the brain the consequence. An attempt is made by 
nature to relieve congestion, by unloading the vessels, but the remedy is often 
worse than the disease, and death, too frequently, ends the scene. In old age the 

owers flag ; a diminution, not inerease, of power occurs, and this is not an excit> 
ing cause of insanity. In middle age, mental action and cerebral labour may go oa 
with safety within certain limits: but when sudden or durable pain in the head, 
premonishes danger—keep this going, and the pressure of the brain, or some 
portion of it, upon the inner table of the skull, produces absorption of the bone: 
méreasé of power, and change of disposition will follow, according as the organs 
exercised are, or are not, naturally prominent. 

“ But if the excitement be sudden and violent, inasmuch as the adult skull is 
dovetailed together, and eannot yield, so must the brain suffer, more or less, 
of funetional, or organie derangemient, and that state whieh I have deseribed as 
constituting the essence of insanity follows. Precisely the same thing occurs in 
long-continued fatigué of an organ. A tired faculty will sleep, a distressed one 
eannot; absorption of bone does not keep pace with the brain's pressure; more 
room is required, but not obtained—structural disorganization is the result, and 
insanity éstablished. In all its stages, then, insanity is a corporeal disease, pro- 
duced indifferently by mental or physical causes, and the remedy for it. may bé 
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The language of the English jurists 
on the subject of insanity as taking 
away the responsibility for crime, is 
on the whole humane, A defective or 
vitiated understanding, say they, ex- 
euses from the guilt of crime. Idiots 
and lunatics are not chargeable for 
their acts when committed under these 
incapacities. A man who becomes in- 
sane after the commission of a crime 
ought not to be arraigned for it, be- 
cause he is not able to plead with the 
caution he ought. If after pleading 
he becomes mad he shall not be tried, 
for how can he make his defence ? If, 
after he be tried, and found guilty, he 
lose his senses before judgment, judg- 
ment shall not be pronounced, and if 
after judgment he becomes of non-sane 
memory, execution shall be stayed; 
for peradventure, says the humanity of 
the English law, had the prisoner been 
of sound memory he might have alleged 
something in stay of judgment or ex- 
ecution. 


Such is the language of Blackstone 
translating the earlier authorities, 
A foreigner, reading the oracular 
passages from our old writers, which 
tell us, that “the execution of an 
offender is for example, ut pena ad 
paucos, metus ad omnes perveniat ; but 
so it is not when a madman is execu- 
ted; but should be a miserable spec- 
tacle, both against law, and of extreme 
inhumanity and cruelty, and can be no 
example to others,” would be surprised 
to learn, that whenever the defence 
of insanity, had been attempted in 
England, until after the trial of Hat- 
field for shooting at the king in the 
year 1800, the plea had been almost 
uniformly unsuccessful.* Any circum- 
stance exhibiting an intention of com- 
mitting the act with which the lunatic 
was charged, or of concealing the act 
when committed, was seizéd upon as 
pert that the man, however incapa- 

le of conducting himself in the ordi- 
nary conduct of life, had method in 


equally moral or material ; it is to be pitied, not punished; unless, indeed, punish. 
ment can prevent. Now, I fully agree with my Lord Brougham, that there are 
ple of irritable fancy, who imagine a wrong, and hug a delusion, as men smoke, 


rom very idleness— 


* Who, when no real ills perplex them, 
Will make enow themselves to vex them.’ 


And all that is necessary to cure them is to excite their volition by new objects ; to 
remove them from all morbid associations, and to force mental exertion into new 
channels. Daily labour is an excellent preservative, and in some instances those 
who have witnessed the insidious and unresisted advance of the disease, have fancied 
that punishment, though it might not cure, would prevent. From the whole of the 
above, I am forced to the conclusion, that whatever may be the merits of hydro- 
= in other diseases, in insanity its effects ought to be of the most beneficial 

ind. That medical treatment has, up to this time, been purely empirical, all must 
allow, who have studied the matter; from bark to laudanum, blisters to calomel, 
all has been empirical, without the slightest pretension to science; and, as a con- 
sequence, insanity still remains a by-word and a reproach—the true opprobrium 
medicorum. Change of scene, a removal from home—where every necessary 
watchfulness is construed into impertinence, every necessary restraint a tyrannical 
assumption, every word of advice a reproach—is, above all, the one thing needful, 
Half the existing incurable lunatics have been tortured into their lamentable con- 
dition, by that blind affection which refused to part with them, until the disease was 
too firmly fixed to be eradicated.” 

* It would be too much, however, to infer from this, that the humanity which 
the old law-books claim for English law, was a mockery. The records of such 
defence are but few. This arose from a change in the practice as to dealing with 
the unhappy class of persons whose responsibilities we are discussing. The fact 
is that, properly speaking, they were but seldom tried. The old practice was 
by inspection of the judge; and on his certifying the fact of idiotey or lunacy, 
the king’s pardon was granted Then came inquests of office, finding the 
fact. A case is mentioned in the year books, as occurring in Edward the Third’s 
reign, where it being found by inquest that a lunatic killed a man, the king par- 
doned him. In a subsequent case, a madman was indicted for the murder of four 
men; the judge would not allow him to be arraigned ; he was confined in prison, 
and pardoned by the king. The probability seems to be, that at first few cases 
were sent to juries, except when on inspection the judge doubted the fact of 
insanity. 
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his madness, as was the phrase, and 
he was unsparingly executed. The 
utter idiot and the raving madman 
alone had the slightest chance of es- 
cape. 

In treason, madness was not lis- 
tened to as a defence. An infant 
or a madman who attempted the life 
of the king was the subject of capital 
punishment: and even when the un- 
reasonableness of this was felt, such 
was the sanctity of the king’s person, 
or the pedantry of the old lawyers, 
that they denied the application in 
this case of a maxim which they hold 
good in every other—Actus non facit 
reum nisi mens sit rea. No—said they, 
old statutes have defined the offence— 
and these statutes do not in terms make 
any exception in favour of the infant or 
the insane. When good sense slowly 
and with difficulty triumphed over this 
poor pedantry, it did not triumph by its 
own strength, but had to avail itself of 
the language of the statute law, and 
the lunatic was, after a struggle, de- 
termined to be incapable of committing 
that description of high treason which 
consists in imagining the death of the 
king, as being incapable of imagining 
at all. A statute of Henry the Eighth 
enacted, that if a person should com- 
mit high treason when sane, and after 
accusation or confession thereof should 
fall to madness, the treason might be 
tried in his absence, and the offender 
suffer as if he had been of perfect 
mind and personally arraigned. The 
same statute enacted, that any person 
attainted of high treason who after- 
wards fell to madness should, not- 
withstanding such madness, suffer exe- 
cution. 

In the case of murder, the prin- 
ciple of the English law was—life 
for life. As an exception the plea 
of insanity was doubtfully and very 
reluctantly admitted, either by the 
judges who had to direct the admi- 
nistration of the law, or the juries who 
had to determine the fate of the shed- 
der of human blood. The ground on 
which the insane man was spared was 
scarcely in their reasonings referred to 
his being an unconscious or involun- 
tary agent. Madness, said they— 
adopting a phrase from the civil law 
—is* punishment—“ Furiosus furore 
punitur.” Still this mysterious inflic- 
tion of divine punishment for some 
unknown crime scarcely satisfied them ; 
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and they manifestly regretted every 
instance where a criminal escaped on 
such grounds. Hale, who regarded 
human punishments as to be deter- 
mined by considerations of expediency, 
and therefore, in different ages and 
states, to be set higher or lower, ac- 
cording to the exigence of the state 
and wisdom of the lawgiver, regarded 
the crime of murder as furnishing the 
only exception— 


‘*In this case of murder,” he says, 
‘*there seems to be a justice of retalia- 
tion, if not ex lege naturali, yet at 
least by a general divine law given to- 
all mankind (Genesis ix. 6.); and al- 
though I do not deny that the supreme 
King of the world may remit the seve- 
rity of the punishment, as he did to Cain, 
yea and his substitutes, sovereign prin- 
ces may also defer or remit that pu- 
nishment, or make a commutation of it, 
upon great ‘and weighty circumstances ; 
yet such instances ought to be very rare 
and upon great occasions.” 


In the case then of murder, accord- 
ing to the notion of our old jurists, the 
principle of punishment appears to have 
been retribution, and not simply or 
principally the prevention of crime ; 
and the measure of punishment was not 
left to society to determine. Not to 
punish the murderer was to incur the 
guilt of disobedience to the divine 
law. Insanity, like infancy, might be 
given in evidence as a defence ; but the 
infant over seven years old, if he 
exhibited intelligence enough to show 
that he understood the nature of the 
act he was committing, was responsi- 
ble for crime ; and Lord Hale, having 
first explained the state of the law 
with respect to infancy, says, that the 
best test he can imagine in the other 
case is this—“‘Such a person as 
labouring under melancholy distem- 
per, hath yet ordinarily as great 
understanding, as ordinarily a child 
of fourteen years hath, is such a per- 
son as may be guilty of treason or 
felony.” We transcribe the words 
because it is plain that this test of 
Hale’s has led to the language used 
by judges, in stating the law to juries, 
and which is the subject of so much 
complaint by Lord Brougham, and 
others. “ Generally,” says Lord Broug- 
ham, “ the judgesinformed juries that, in 
order to make a man responsible, he 
must be capable of knowing ee from 

T 
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wrong. Again, some of them said a 
man must be capable of distinguishing 
between good and evil—a most diffi- 
oult thing for many to do. Then came 
a third distinction, ‘a man must know 
what is proper or wicked.’” The 
chapter in Lord Hale’s History of the 
Pleas of the Crown, immediately pre- 
ceding that on ‘idiocy, madness, and 
lunacy,” is “ on the defect of infancy 
and nonage,” and in it he quotes the 
language of old entries, which, com- 

ared with our last citation from 

ale, fixes what was the meaning 
of the judges, in the use of the words 
“ good and evil,” when they were ap- 
plying the test suggested by him.” He 
gives the proper form of the finding of 
@ coroner's jury, who acquit a pri- 
soner on the ground of insanity, or of 
nonage—“ Juratores, &c., dicunt quod 
A. B. dum non fuit compos mentis, 
or dum fuit infra etatem discretionis, 
nec scivit discernere inter bonum et 
malum.”+ The phrase “ distinguishing 
between good and evil,” has been fallen 
out with by several writers, as for 
instance Mr. Ray, an American, whose 
work on insanity has been reprinted in 
this country. It ought not to have 
presented as much difficulty as it seems 
to have done, as it is the familiar 
Scripture expression to denote what, 
with reference to this very thought, 
was called the age of discretion, when 
infancy was at an end. In Deute- 
ronomy i. 39—* Little ones and chil- 
dren which had no knowledge between 
good and evil.” The second childhood 
of old age is in the same way expressed 
—‘ I am this day fourscore years old, 
and ean I discern between good and 
evil?”—2 Samuel xix. 35. In the same 
way the words are used in the 7th 
chapter of Isaiah, and in the 5th chap- 
ter of Hebrews. In fact, as to this 
being the meaning of the words in the 
language of Scripture, and in that of 


common conversation in England, there 
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can be no doubt whatever. The diffi- 
culty of making any practical use of 
such a test, if it is to be called one, 
is no doubt very great, and Hale 
felt that difficulty increased by “ the 
easiness of counterfeiting insanity.” 

Total idiocy, or absolute insanity, 
takes away all guilt, and all responsi- 
bility. The cases presenting difficulty 
are those of crimes committed by 
persons of whom it may be doubted 
whether they are in actual mental 
health, or more than partially insane, 
and of lunatics, when the question is, 
whether the crime was committed in a 
lucid interval or not—two questions 
altogether distinct, and which, we 
think, have been, even in very solemn 
trials, confounded. 

In every criminal trial, where either 
of these questions arises, a passage 
descriptive of partial insanity, is cited 
from Lord Hale’s ‘History of the 
Pleas of the Crown. Unfortunately 
it is always quoted detached from the 


context, and this we think has led 
to a considerable mistake as to his 
precise meaning. We think it of 
moment to give the passage in connec- 
tion with his general argument :— Men- 
tal incapacity or alienation he calls by 
the general name of dementia, which 
he divides into—I. Idiocy or fatuity a 
nativitate vel naturalis—with his de- 
scription of which we are not now con- 
cerned; and 

“II. Dementia accidentalis, vel adven- 
titia, which proceeds from several 
causes ; sometimes from the distemper 
of the humours of the body, as deep 
melancholy, or adust choler ; sometimes 
from the violence of a disease, as a fever 
or — ; sometimes from a concussion 
or hurt of the brain, or its membranes 
or organs ; and as it comes from several 
causes, so it is of several kinds or de- 
grees ; which as to the purpose in hand 
may be thus distributed—l. There is a 
partial insanity of mind; and 2. A total 
insanity. 


* Hale, in the “ Chapter on Defects by reason of Infancy,” &c., uses the very 
phrase :—“ An infant, under the age of fourteen years, and above the age of twelve 
years, is not primd facie presumed to be doli capax, and therefore for a capital 
offence committed under fourteen years he is not to be convicted or have judgment 
as a felon, but may be found not guilty. But though prima facie, and in common 
presumption this be true, yet if it appear to the court and jury that he was doli 
eapaz, and could discern between good and evil at the time of the offence committed, 
he “= be convicted,” &e.—Hale, 1. Pleas of the Crown, p. 26. 


tT 


e author of the old book Fleta, speaking of this unfortunate class of persons, 


says, ‘‘ Semper judicabantur infra etatem vel quasi.” 
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“The former is either in respect to 
things quoad hoe vel illud insanire ; some 
persons, that have a competent use of 
reason in respect of some subjects, are 
yet under a particular dementia in re- 
spect of some particular discourses, sub- 
jects, or applications ; or else it is par- 
tial in respect of degrees ; and this is the 
condition of very many, especially melan- 
eholy persons, who tor the most part 
discover the defect in excessive fears 
and griefs, and yet are not wholly desti- 
tute of the use of reason; and this par- 
tial insanity seems not to excuse them in 
the committing of any offence for its 
matter capital; for doubtless most per- 
sons, that are felons of themselves, and 
others are under a degree of partial in- 
sanity, when they commit these offences : 
it is very difficult to define the indivisi- 
ble line that divides perfect and partial 
insanity ; but it must rest upon circum- 
stances duly to be colthed and consi- 
dered both by the judge and jury, lest 
on the one side there be a kind of inhu- 
manity towards the defects of human 
nature, or on the other side too great an 
indulgence given to great crimes; the 
best measure that I can think of is this: 
such a person as labouring under melan- 
choly distempers hath yet ordinarily as 
great understanding, as ordinarily a 
child of fourteen years hath, is such a 
person as may be guilty of treason or 
felony, 

* Again, a total alienation of the mind, 
or perfect madness ; this excuseth from 
the guilt of felony and treason; de qui- 
bus infra. This is that, which in my lord 
Coke's Pleas of the Crown, p. 6, is called 
by him absolute madness, and total de- 
privation of memory. 

“Again, this accidental dementia, 
whether total or partial, is distin- 
guished into that which is permanent 
or fixed, and that which is interpolated, 
and by certain periods and vicissitudes : 
the former is phrenesis, or madness ; the 
latter is that which is usually called 
lunacy, for the moon hath a great influ- 
ence in all diseases of the brain, espe- 
cially in this kind of dementia; such 
persons commonly, in the full and change 
of the moon, especially about the equi- 
noxes and summer solstice, are usually 
in the height of their distemper; and 
therefore, crimes committed by them, in 
such their distempers, are under the 
same judgment as those whereof we 
have before spoken, namely, according 
to the measure or degree of their dis- 
temper; the person that is absolutely 
mad for a day, killing a man in that 
distemper, is equally not guilty, as if he 
were mad without intermission. But, 
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such persons as have their lucid inter- 
vals, (which ordinarily happens between 
the full and change of the moon, ) in such 
intervals have usually at least a compe- 
tent use of reason, and crimes committed 
by them in these intervals are of the 
same nature, and subject to the same 
punishment, as if they had no such defi- 
ciency ; nay, the alienations and con- 
tracts made by them in such intervals 
are obliging to their heirs and executors, 

“ Again, this accidental dementia, 
whether temporary or permanent, is 
either the more dangerous and perni- 
cious, commonly called furor, rabies, 
mania, which commonly ariseth from 
adult choler, or the violent inflammation 
of the blood and spirits, which doth not 
only take away the use of reason, but 
also superadds to the nee state of 
the patient, rage, fury, and tempestu- 
ous violence; or else it is such as only 
takes away the use and exercise of rea- 
son, leaving the person otherwise rarely 
noxious, such as is a deep delirium, 
stupor, memory quite lost, the phantasy 
quite broken, or extremely disordered, 
And as to criminals, these dementes are 
both in the same rank; if they are to- 
tally deprived of the use of reason, they 
cannot be guilty ordinarily of capital 
offences, for they have not the use of 
understanding, and act not as reason-~ 
able creatures, but their actions are ir 
effect in the condition of brutes.” 


We do not think that often as Lord 
Hale has been quoted on this subject, 
he has been dealt with quite fairly. 
He shows any thing but a disposition 
to dogmatize on a subject of acknow- 
ledged difficulty. Total alienation of 
mind, he tells us, exempts from re- 
sponsibility—partial does not; but 
that what he calls total alienation of 
mind is not in his view identical with 
raving madness, is plain from his 
saying, that it is difficult to define the 
indivisible line between perfect and 
partial insanity. On the supposition 
that what he calls perfect insanity was 
utter and entire phrenzy, there could 
be no difficulty whatever. It would 
really seem to us as if Lord Hale’s 
readers overlooked, or quite misin- 
terpreted this remarkable sentence, 
and supposed Lord Hale to be speak- 
ing, not of the indivisible line between 
two kinds of insanity, but between 
partial insanity and perfect health of 
mind.* It is plain that Hale felt the 
question—as even with the advantage 





* Sinee writing the above sentence, we have accidentally met a very curious 
proof that this conjecture was not without foundation. In Stock’s “ Practical 
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of modern science it confessedly is— 
to be one of exceeding embarrassment. 
«The law of England, however,” he 
adds, “has afforded the best method of 
trial that is possible, of this and all other 
matters of fact—namely, by a jury of 
twelve men, all concurring in the 
same judgment, by the testimony of 
witnesses, viva voce, in the presence of 
the judge, and jury, and by the 
inspection and direction of the 
judge.” We think it probable, 
on the whole, that Hale would not 
have recognised Erskine’s distinction 
of acts done under the influence of 
their delusion, and flowing from it, 
as excusing the partially insane ; for, 
in Hale’s view, all crime flowed from 
partial insanity ; but then, on the 
other hand, there would not have 
been the necessity for the exception, 
as Hadfield’s, if we understand Hale 
right, would certainly be regarded by 
him as perfect insanity. 

The passage from Hale has been 
misinterpreted in France as well as 
England; and the misinterpretation 
seems to have led to the conviction of 
insane criminals there as well as 
here. Of this the case of Papa- 
voine was a remarkable instance :— 
Papavoine was the son of a woollen 
manufacturer at Morey, in the depart- 
ment of the Euse. Till the age of forty 
he was a clerk in one of the public 
offices at Brest ; he was a man of so- 
litary, unsocial habits, but attentive 
and faithful in his employment. His 
father died in 1823, and Papavoine 
resigned his office, and undertook the 
management of his father’s business ;— 
a contract for the supply of the troops, 
which the house had, was not renewed, 
and pecuniary embarrassment followed. 
He went to Paris for the purpose of 
exerting himself to get the contract 
renewed; he visited his mercantile 
correspondents, and exhibited ordinary 
intelligence in business. He, however, 
manifested impatience to be alone, and, 
after passing some days apart from all 
society in his lodgings, he wandered 
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to the wood of Vincennes. A female 
was walking there with her two boys, 
one aged five, the other six years of 
age. A young woman passing ad. 
mired and kissed the children. Pa. 
pavoine asked her—“ Do you know 
whose children you are kissing?” She 
replied—“ We may caress children 
without knowing whose they are.” 
He rushed away abruptly ; inquired at 
a shop for a knife; they refused to sell 
less than a dozen ; on offering an in- 
crease of price, however, they gave 
him one. He returned, and with a 
distracted air, -addressed the lady: 
— Your walk is soon ended ;” and 
stooping, as if to embrace one of the 
children, plunged his knife in its breast ; 
he immediately murdered the other 
and fled; he was in a few hours after 
arrested. He gave his name truly, 
but denied all knowledge of the crime, 
and persisted for a month in his de- 
nial: he then said he had important 
communications to make, but could 
only make them to the princesses royal. 
When an interview was refused, he 
said that he thought the children he 
murdered were those of the Duke de 
Berri. The duke had been but a short 
time before assassinated. During his 
confinement in prison he exhibited 
strong symptoms of frenzy, and en- 
deavoured to kill a fellow-prisoner. 
At his trial it was insisted that he 
was insane at the time of the act. 
He had brought knives with him 
to Paris. If the act had been pre- 
meditated, said his counsel, would 
he not have armed himself with 
one of these? The act was said to 
be absolutely without motive, there- 
fore probably proceeding from insane 
impulse. It was proved that his fa- 
ther had been subject to mania—that 
in the last year of his clerkship 
Papavoine had an illness of ten days, 
during which he complained that an 
individual appeared to pursue him in 
his sleep, and threatened to kill him, 
but that when he awoke he saw no 
one. More important evidence of in- 


Treatise on the Law of Non-compotes Mentis,” we find the following passage—*‘ As 
it is impossible to obtain an accurate definition of lunacy, so it is manifestly so to 
draw the line between it and its opposite—rationality, or to borrow the words 
of Lord Hale—‘ doubtless most persons that are felons of themselves, and others, 


are under a degree of 


artial insanity, when they commit these offences. 


It is 


very difficult to define the line that divides perfect and partial insanity, &c,’”— 


Stock, p. 12. 
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sanity was given; for it seemed to be 
established that he could not be per- 
suaded that his father, whose business 
he was conducting, was really dead. 
Other strange fancies, inconsistent 
with perfect sanity, were proved by 
witnesses of unimpeachable credit ; 
and the gaoler of the prison of La 
Force, describing his occasional pa- 
roxysms of fury, said that his hair 
literally bristled up—the only time he 
(the gaoler) saw the human hair so af- 
fected—that his countenance became 
highly inflamed and of a lively red, 
and that he actually terrified the sol- 
diers who guarded him. 

M. de Peyronnet, the advocate- 
general, when stating the case against 
the prisoner, quoted Lord Hale ; but 
by some extraordinary blunder, mixed 
up Erskine’s reasonings in Hadfield’s 
case with the passage in Hale; and 
in addition to this source of error, 
unluckily mistranslated a very impor- 
tant sentence in the passage cited by 
Erskine. We must transcribe M. de 
Peyronnet’s own words :— 


** Tl est une démence partielle et une 
demence totale: la premiére est a tels 
ou tels objets. Quelques personnes qui 
jouissent de leur raison pour certaines 
choses sont sujettes a des accés d'une 
demence speciale a tels discours ou tels 
sujets ou bien elle est partielle dans ses 
degrés : telle est la condition d'une foule 
d'insensés; et sourtout des personnes 
melancoliques dont la folie consiste la 
plapart da temps a temoigner des 
eraintes, des chagrins excessis et qui 
cependant ne sont entiérement priveés 
de l’usage de la raison, Cette demence 
semble ne pas excuser les crimes, que 
commettent ceux, qui en sont atteints 
meme en ce qui en fait (objet principal 
car toute personne qui l’arme contre lui 
meme ou contre d'autres est jusqu’ a 
certain point dans un etat de démence 
partielle lors q’ elle se rend coupable. 
~ + * . . 
Je suis en outre forcé d’admettre qu’ il 
est une importante distinction eutre les 
cas civils et les cas criminels. Dans les 
premiers des qu'il est prouvé que Ja 
raison de l'homme est alterée, la loi 
annulle ses actes quoiqu’ ils n’ aient 
aucune relation avec les circonstances 


gui causent sa demence et qui auraient 

ar influer sur la conduite. Mais lorsq ‘il 
F agit de decharger un homme de la 
responsibilité ds ses crimes et sourtout 
des crimes atroces, on ne peut point 
reclamer I’ application de cette regle 
incontestable pour une question de pro- 
priété.” 


The passage we give, as we find 
it transcribed by Pritchard, from 
Georget—and Georget proceeds to 
comment severely on Lord Hale’s dis- 
tinction, which would annul the civil 
acts of the lunatic, though unconnected 
with his illusion, and would leave him 
to forfeit his life for a criminal act, 
even though such act should be the 
immediate result of his particular dis- 
ease. M. Georget is under an entire 
mistake in supposing such to be the 
doctrine of Hale, or the law of Eng- 
land. The words of Hale, which have 
given rise to the supposed doctrine, 
are these—* Partial insanity seems not 
to excuse them, in the committing of 
any offence, for its matter capital.” 
The persons thus left unexcused in 
cases of capital felony,* are persons 
whom he describes in the same sen- 
tence as having a competent use of 
reason in some subjects, and he 
adds, as a reason for the distinc- 
tion, that all guilt is partial insanity. 
M. Peyronnet, or the French trans- 
lator of Erskine’s Speeches, in which 
Peyronnet found the quotation, un- 
luckily had his mind engaged with the 
leading proposition in Erskine’s de- 
ence of Hadfield,’ and thus mistook 
the meaning of the words “ for its 
matter capital,” supposing them to 
mean the matter with which the 
lunatic’s mind was principally en- 
gaged, and on which his delusions 
chiefly ran. So much for one branch 
of the proposition. The second occurs 
in the part of our quotation which 
follows the asterisks (which are our 
marks, not Georget’s,) andis Erskine’s, 
not Hale’s. The assertion was made 
by an advocate under very peculiar 
circumstances—and not in any way 
necessary to be examined. The case, 
Greenwood and Greenwood, which he 
cited to establish the distinction, is 


* In Burnett's Life of Hale, he prints from a manuscript in Hale's handwriting, 
——? ‘things necessary to be continually had in remembrance,” the following :— 
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edition, 


usiness capital, though my nature 
there is also a pity due to the country. 


prompt me to pity, yet to consider that 
"—Burnett's Lives, p. 46; Bishop Jebb’s 





one which Sir John Nicholl (we quote 
from Addams’s Report of Dew and 
Clarke)* has since cited to prove that 
the rule, in partial insanity, is the 
same in civil and criminal cases, and 
is a case which, ending in a compro- 
mise between the parties, in reality 
proves nothing. Whatever be the 
ultimate decision of the courts of law 
in civil cases on the deeds of per- 
sons partially insane, we believe that 
there is no case establishing the kind 
of distinction which Erskine, and not 
Lord Hale, makes, and which, even 
were it true in point of law, would not 
give the faintest colour for the parti- 
eular reproach with which M. Georget 
seeks to brand the laws of England 
and the character of the English, as 
regarding the lunatic’s property of 
more value than his life. Erskine’s 
a has been often repeated ; 

ut where the wills or deeds of mo- 
nomaniacs have been the subject of 
judicial investigation, the effort has al- 
ways been to show, that the impeached 
instrument was in some way or other 
connected with the insane delusion. 
Had Erskine’s doctrine been the true 
one, it would have been unnecessary to 
show any connection between the im- 

ached instrument and the disease. 

nough would have been done in 
showing the fact of mental disease in 
any point. The fact is, that the law 
must be regarded as unascertained 
upon the subject in cases of mo- 
nomania. We apprehend, however, 
that even where delusion can be proved 
to exist only on one subject or range of 
subjects, the fact of such delusion may 
be sufficient to satisfy a jury of general 
unsoundness of mind, and that to this 
circumstance is to be referred some 
seeming difference in the language of 
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Sir John Nicholl, in the ¢ase of Dew 
and Clarke,{ and that of Grove and 
Evans against Thomas. 

Atthe time Hale wrote, Erskine’s dis- 
tinction between the effect of insanity in 
civil and criminal cases could not even 
for a moment be plausibly sustained. 
The maxim, that no man shall be 
allowed to stultify himself—that is, to 
prove his own mental incapacity for 
the purpose of avoiding his act, was 
one of very extensive —— 
Acts, which the theory of the law 
would regard as void, as those of an 
idiot or insane person, could not be 
questioned during the life of the non- 
compos, though on his death they might 
be avoided by his heir. Other acts 
there were of the non-compos that 
affected the heir equally with the 
lunatic, and were wholly unavoidable. 
It is true that an inquisition, finding a 
man a lunatic from any particular time, 
over-reached and annulled his previous 
acts, but it is equally true that if he 
recovered from insanity before inquest 
found, there was during his lifeno mode 
for him of re-possessing the property 
he had alienated during temporary 
madness. “It is,” says Lord Coke, 
‘a maxim of the common law, that the 
party shall not disable himself, but this 
holdeth only in civil cases; for in eri- 
minal causes, as felony, &c., the act 
and wrong of a madman shall not be 
imputed to him.” Thus Lord Coke's 
statement of the law is the direct con- 
verse of that which the Frenchman 
attributes to Hale. In the case of a 
lunatic or idiot’s contracts by the re- 
cords of courts of justice, the matter 
was not much better. In truth the 
cases are absolutely unintelligible on 
any principle of common sense, though, 
of course, every one of them is sus- 





* In Haggard’s report of the case of Dew and Clarke, the judgment of Sir 
John Nicho 1, against the will, is referred to the general insanity of the testator, 
and this is the ground on which the judgment of the delegates in that case, affirm- 


ing his decree, was sustained by Lord Lyndhurst, when he refused a commission 
of review—5 Russell. In Addams's report, the judgment is made to rest on the 
fact, that the testator is proved to be a monomaniac, and, on the will being directly 
connected with, and flowing from, the particular delusion under which he laboured 
with respect to an only daughter, whom the will did not adequately provide for. 
Dr. Ray, the American, whose work on insanity we have elsewhere cited in this 
article, whose knowledge of the case of Dew and Clarke was derived from 
Addams’s report of the case, says—‘‘In this decision we see the prevalence of 
those more correct and profound views of insanity, which have resulted from the 
inquiries of the last few years.” 

¢ See the case of Fenton and Armstrong, in the Exchequer Ireland, 4 Law 
Recorder, Second Series, 167. 

t 3 Addams. 
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tainable by reference to one fiction or 
another either of the king’s prerogative 
or the “invincible and indisputable 
eredit of the judge.”"* We abridge a 
ease that is likely to startle our un- 
professional readers, from Coke's re- 
ports.t 

Henry Bushley, tenant in tail of 
certain lands, a monstrous and de- 
formed cripple, and afterwards found 
an idiot a nativitate was stolen out of 
the eustody of his guardians, and car- 
ried upon men’s shoulders to a place 
unknown, and there kept in secret till 
he acknowledged a fine of his lands, 
and executed an indenture declaring 
the uses of the fine by which he gave 
away to a stranger his whole pro- 
perty in the lands. 

An inquisition was afterwards had 
and Bushley found an idiot a nativi- 
tate. 

TheCourt of Wards on this took pos- 
session of the lands, and to determine 
the title of the lands, the validity of 
the lunatic's fine and deed were put 
in issue. The issue was tried at bar. 

The idiot was produced at the trial 
for the inspection of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas and the jury, “and Dyer 
said, ‘ the judge who took the fine was 
never worthy to take another,’ but not- 
withstanding this, and although the 
monstrous deformity and idiocy of 
Bushley was apparent and visible, yet 
the fine stood good.” There may be 
good reasons why “ the invincible and 
indisputable credit” of Judge South- 
eot, who, if genius like insanity be 
hereditary, was probably the ancestor 
of the divine Joanna, should overcome 
all evidence that could be offered of 
Bushley’s idiocy, but we own we feel 
considerably embarrassed by another 
decision in the same case. The Court 
of Wardsreasonably suggested that the 
fine should be to the use of the idiot 
and his heirs. The credit of the judge 
and the records of the court, though 
pledged to the fact of the fine, and 
consequently to its validity, did not 
seem pledged in any way to the in- 
Strument declaring its uses. This 
would not be admitting “ any impro- 
bable surmise against authentic record 
of evidence.”{ Though a fine of re- 
cord, said they, may bind the idiot, yet a 
deed executed by him is not sufficient 


* Hobart’s Reports, 224. 
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to direct the uses. This, they argued) 


is the common case of an idiot’s deed 
avoided after the finding of an ingui- 
sition. Southeot may be a wise many 
as wise as any one of your lordships 
or all of you put together. Southeot 
may be a good lawyer, and as a good 
lawyer never died without a wife and’ 
children, may leave children and grands 
children to inherit his name, and fors 
tune, and talents. Were Southeot, 
however, a lunatic, instead of the 
kind of man he is, we cannot but admit 
that Bracton has said that the acts 
of lunatic judges are good, as to 
matters of record. We are not im- 
pugning any one important maxim of 
law of this nature,—the assertion of 
which we admit to be more necessary 
than if they were self-evident truths;—= 
by asking your lordships to believé 
your own eyes when they show you 
that Bushley was and is an idiot. All 
this was urged in vain, the court had 
its pocket sentence of law Latin, whieh 
was a charm to stop their own ears; 
and the tongue of the court of Wards. 
** Accessorium sequitur principale,” 
said Sir James Dyer, some time Chief 
Justice of the court of Common Pleas; 
and we continue his judgment in the 
words of Coke, “ forasmuch as Bushley 
was enabled by the fine, as to the prins 
cipal, he shall not be disabled to limit 
the uses which are but as accessory.” 
With reference to the contracts of 
lunaties, very late cases have been des 
cided, that they are bound by their 
contracts, except where fraudulent ad« 
vantage has been taken of their state and 
of this the courts are most properly 
jealous— Brown against Joddrel, 3 Cars 
rington and Payne, p. 30. Baszter 
against Lord Portsmouth, 3 C. and P. 
Neile a Morley, 9 Vesey. Sudgeni’s 
(Lord Chancellor’s) Law of Vendors 
and Purchasers, vol, iii. p. 223. 
Lunatics are liable to others for 
injury to the property of others done 
in the time of their lunacy, and they 
may be imprisoned for debt. The pfo- 
tection cast round them by law is 
even now much less perfect, than the 
maxim uttered by Erskine, and to 
which currency has been given by in- 
dorsing it with the name of Hale, 
would suggest. We have dwelt upon 
this matter because every sentence in 


} Hobart’s Reports. 
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Erskine’s speech for Hadfield is per- 
petually quoted as if it were law. 

We think we have pretty well dis- 
posed of M. Georget’s ill-natured 
attack upon Judge Hale, and now pro- 
ceed to business. 

In all the earlier cases, the strong 
leaning of the judges was against the 
defence of insanity. Where lunacy 
was proved, the presumption of law 
was still that any of the lunatic’s acts, 
civil or criminal, were done in lucid 
intervals.* The courts now hold dif- 
ferently, as they conclude that if a 
man be proved insane, the presump- 
tion is that insanity continues, and the 
party asserting a lucid interval is bound 
to prove it. It is not impossible that 
this change in the law of evidence may, 
in after cases, affect prisoners to a very 
important extent. There are cases in 
which it seems impossible not to re- 
gard the persons deranged in the de- 
gree that would exempt them from 
responsibility.—Arnold’s is one of 
them. The jury were told that to 
excuse him he must have laboured un- 
der such a deprivation of reason as 
would render him as senseless as a 
brute.t The details of these early 
trials are of exceeding interest ; and 
with a very few exceptions—Arnold’s 
ease is one—we think the directions of 
the judges and the verdicts were right. 
The leaning of judges and juries was 
necessarily against the plea; for it 
seemed a monstrous thing that per- 
sons should be allowed abroad in all 
the relations of life, and first treated 
by society as insane when it answered 
the purpose of freeing them from 
responsibility for what would in others 


be — 

he most remarkable of the early 
trials in which the defence was insanity 
at the time of committing the act, was 
that of Lord Ferrers. In January, 1727, 
Laurence Shirley, Earl Ferrers, a man 


of the most outrageous passions, and 
who had been long reputed as scarcely 
sane by those who knew him, at 
length perpetrated a murder which 
attracted more attention perhaps than 
any crime arising solely from private 
revenge had ever before done in Eng- 
land. In all his domestic relations, 
Lord Ferrers exhibited the most un- 
governable temper, and to his wife 
especially he behaved with extreme 
brutality. A separation was at length 
effected by act of parliament. When 
the bill for separation was before the 
house, one of the peers declared that 
he looked upon him in the light of a 
maniac, and that if some effectual step 
were not taken to deprive him of the 
power of doing mischief, he did not 
doubt but that one day they should 
have occasion to try him for murder. 
The anticipation was soon realised, 
Mr. Johnson, the agent appointed by the 
trustees in the separation deed of Lord 
Ferrers’s estates, at Lord Ferrers’s own 
request, gave him some cause of offence 
in the management of his office. Lord 
Ferrers spoke of all his relations being 
engaged in a conspiracy against him, 
and described Johnson as their instru- 
ment—he it was, according to Lord 
Ferrers’s view of the case, who suc- 
ceeded in getting the separation bill 
passed through the house of lords. 
There was some fraudulent contract, 
too, he said, about coals, in which 
Johnson, in his character of agent, had 
gained some advantage for himself, 
and was in collusion with others to 
rob the earl. Johnson had a farm in 
the estate, where he resided ; and the 
earl served him with notice to quit, he 
having but a promise of a lease. To 
his mortification he found that the 
trustees had already executed an ac- 
tual lease in conformity with the earl's 
own agreement to Johnson. In every 
movement to injure or annoy Johnson, 


* “If a man be lunatic, and hath his lucida intervalla, and this be sufficiently 
proved, yet the law presumes the acts or offences of such a person to be committed 
in those intervals wherein he hath the use of reason, unless by circumstances or 
evidences it appears that they were committed in the time of his distemper; and 
this also holds in civils as well as in criminals."—Hale, ]. Pleas of Crown, p. 34. 

+ ‘Such a madman as is to be exempted from punishment, must be a man that 
is totally deprived of his understanding and memory, and doth not know what he 
is doing, no more than an infant, than a brute, or a wild beast.” —(Justice Tracy's 
Charge in Arnold's Case, 16 State Trials, 766.) 

We doubt exceedingly whether the half-reasoning elephant, that, after an in- 
terval of six weeks, recognised and endeavoured to kill the man who had given 
him cause of offence, could have escaped under this charge. 
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the earl found himself defeated and 
disappointed. On a sudden, his con- 
duct and demeanour to Johnson alto- 
gether changed; and the poor man, 
who before with good reason appre- 
hended some danger from the earl, 
was completely lulled into security. 
His house was about a mile from the 
earl’s residence, and he went to the 
earl’s, at his request, to settle some 
account. The door was opened by 
a maid servant. The earl met him on 
his entering the house, and showed 
him into an apartment of which he 
immediately locked the door. He 
addressed him with violence, re- 
proached him with perfidy and fraud 
of every description, and insisted on 
his subscribing a paper which was 
drawn up by Ferrers, and purported 
to be an acknowledgment by Johnson 
of his manifold villainies. Johnson 
refused to sign the paper, and was 
threatened with instant death. All 
remonstrance and supplication was 
vain. The earl drew forth a loaded 
pistol, and shot him through the body 
while on his knees. Johnson lingered 
through the night. The surgeon who 
was sent for described the earl as, after 
the act, drinking to excess, at times 
defending the act, anxious however, 
as it would seem, that Johnson might 
survive. He expressed considerable 
fear lest he should be at once seized 
and imprisoned before Johnson's fate 
was ascertained. He entreated the 
surgeon to secure him from this, say- 
ing, that if Johnson died he would at 
once surrender to the House of Lords 
to abide his trial—justifying the act, 
yet endeavouring to secure the sur- 
geon’s giving a favourable colour 
to the transaction. The dying man 
entreated to be removed to his own 
house. This the earl—probably from 
some returning impulse of humanity, 
though there is some evidence of very 
different motives, or regarding his own 
life as now dependent on Johnson's reco- 
very—would not permit. Hethenagain 
began drinking—forced himself to the 
chamber where Johnson was, and again 
commenced a scene of frantic abuse of 
him in the presence of the dying man’s 
daughter. The surgeon felt that the 
only possible chance of preserving 
Johnson was, removing him to his own 
house; and he at last succeeded in 
persuading the earl to retire to bed, 
and he then had Johnson removed, 
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who however died that night. The 
next morning Ferrers, after a despe- 
rate resistance, was taken. .Immedi- 
ately on his apprehension a sudden 
and great change appeared in his con- 
duct. He was calm, and discussed the 
subject almost as an unconcerned spec- 
tator. His observations on the law 
of the case, and the peculiarities of his 
position as a peer, were those of an 
intelligent and acute mind. There 
was no excitement, yet he was far 
from being unanxious as to his fate. 
He was taken from the county prison 
to London, and committed to the 
Tower. In Ferrers’s case, though the 
circumstances were well calculated to 
excite fierce indignation—for a more 
base and brutal murder never was 
committed—yet the dignity of justice 
was not insulted by the indecent haste 
which has been too frequent in Eng- 
land, and which has, in some cases, 
destroyed the whole moral effect of 
the conviction. It was fully four 
months after the crime of which he 
was accused that Earl Ferrers was 
brought before the tribunal that was 
to try him. 

It was thought fitting that the lord 
keeper should fill the office of lord 
high steward ; and to enable him to 
preside at the trial, Henley was made 
a peer. Henley had before often 
complained of his decrees being set 
aside by the House of Lords, and of 
his not having the opportunity of 
defending them, not being a member 
of that house. Walpole describes 
him as despising form too much to 
submit to the trouble of learning or 
following it, even where the business 
was one of mere ceremonial—a free 
and easy way of describing the duty of 
presiding at a trial for murder. That 
the scene was not a more impressive 
one manifestly disappointed Walpole’s 
love of picturesque incident, and 
Henley was plainly no favourite of 
his. ‘ Nothing,” says he, “is more 
awful than the trial of a British peer ; 
yet the mean appearance of the pri- 
soner, and the vulgar awkwardness 
of the chief judge, made the present 
trial as little imposing as possible,” 
The earl’s behaviour Walpole des- 
cribes to have been sullen and uncon- 
ciliating ; his chief object being, or 
seeming to be, to protract the time ; 
and this was m ed with little 
address, and altogether ineffectually. 
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In proof of his plea of insanity he 
examined two of his brothers to prove 
lunacy in their blood. If Walpole’s 
account of his demeanour may be relied 
on, perhaps a stronger proof of in- 
sanity than any other—and yet more 
ealeulated to insure his conviction 
than aid his defence, as destroying 
all possible sympathy with him—was 
exhibited in a wild glow of manifest 
éxultation at having accomplished his 
object. In the report of the trial this 
does not appear. When convicted, 
he apologised for his plea of madness, 
saying that it was against his own 
judgment he adopted such a plea— 
that it interfered with the line of de- 
fence which he had wished to make— 
and that had he followed out his own 
view, though he might not have pro- 
eured an acquittal, yet the malignity 
would have been shown to be less than 
it now appeared. 

When death appeared inevitable, 
Lord Ferrers exhibited cheerfulness, 
and even gaiety of manner. He wrote 
some letters of solicitation, to endea- 
vour to escape the more ignominious 
part of the sentence, and petitioned 
the king that he might be allowed to 
suffer as his ancestor, the Earl of 
Essex, had suffered. To die as a 
common felon was the great grievance 
of his case, and to escape this indig- 
hity was the chief topic that occupied 
his mind. The solicitation and peti- 
tions failed ; and, on the morning of 
his execution, when the sheriffs attended 
at the Tower to accompany him to 
Tyburn, he asked permission to go in 
his own landau, instead of the mourn- 
ing coach which had been provided. 

On the request been granted, he 
entered the landau, drawn by six 
horses, with Mr. Humphries, chaplain 
to the Tower, whose first visit to him 
was paid on that important morning. 
On the way, the carriage was im- 
peded by the crowds who thronged to 
witness his execution ; yet he did not 
exhibit even momentary irritation, or 
utter a word that was not—so Hum- 
phries said—thoughtful and becoming. 
“The apparatus of death,” said the 
earl, instructing the chaplain of the 
Tower, “and the passing through such 
crowds of people, is ten times worse 
than death itself.” The procession 
moved so slowly on, that though it 
left the Tower at nine in the morning, 
it did not reach Tyburn till twelve. 


His composure and propriety of man- 
ner seemed to affect the minds of all 
that beheld him; for, many hundred 
as the spectators were, not a word of 
insult or indignity was offered him. 
He asked the sheriff if he had ever 
seen such a concourse of people. —* It 
is, I suppose,” said he, * because they 
never saw a lord hanged before.” 
Humphries took the opportunity of 
asking him some questions concerning 
his religious opinions, prefacing his 
inquiries by saying, that there would 
naturally be felt very general curiosity 
on the subject. If it was important to 
have that curiosity gratified, Mr. Hums 
phries was unfortunate in suggesting 
its gratification as the motive for his 
inquiry. ‘The poor man’s answer was 
the natural one--that he did not re- 
gard himself as accountable to the 
world for his sentiments or his reli- 

ion. He then mentioned, that he 
Believed and adored one God, the 
maker of all. The rest of the eons 
versation, as far as it has been pre< 
served, appears to imply, that he 
regarded all particular forms of reli- 
gion as introduced for the purposes of 
civil society—they were important 
aids to government; and he. looked 
on any one who sought to disturb 
them as an enemy to society. Boling- 
broke he condemned for the publi- 
cation of his opinions. In compliment 
to Humphries, with whom he wished 
to part on good terms, he forbore 
to say how far he agreed or disa- 
greed with Bolingbroke’s opinions 
themselves. A turn in the conver- 
sation led him to say to Humphries, 
who now thought him little less 
than inspired, that the many sects 
and disputes about religion have al- 
most turned morality out of doors: 
he added, he would never believe 
what some sectarians teach—that faith 
alone will save; so that if a man just 
before he died should only say, “I 
believe,” that alone will save him.— 
“Show me thy faith,” said he, re- 
ferring to St. James: but the end of 
the journey was approaching, and the 
sentence was interrupted. As to the 
murder of Johnson, he declared he 
was under particular circumstances; 
that he had met with so many crosses 
and vexations he scarce knew what he 
did. He solemnly protested he had 
not the least malice towards Johnson. 
On the seaffold, he repeated the Lord's 
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Prayer ; and then, with energy, uttered 
the words, “ O God, forgive me all 
my errors, pardon all my sins.” To 
the executioner, who asked his forgive- 
ness, he said, “I freely forgive you, 
as I do all mankind, and hope myself 
to be forgiven.” His dress at his 
execution was a light-coloured silk, 
which he wore perhaps in affectation 
of thus expressing philosophical cheer- 
fulness: for he called himself a phi- 
losopher. _ A different interpretation 
was given to this by the by-standers : 
it was said to be his wedding dress ; 
and his wearing it on this second me- 
lancholy occasion was thought a mode 
of expressing resentment at a marriage 
to which he attributed the awful cala- 
mity of his present circumstances. 

We have dwelt in this detail on the 
case, because—though, on the whole, 
we concur with the verdict—yet, we 
think a very strong case of insanity was 
made. It was proved that the earl 
was in the habit of carrying fire-arms 
about his person. It was shown that 
his uncle, the late earl, had been 
insane; and it seemed to be admitted, 
that an aunt was also alunatic. His 
own conduct was such, that his attor- 
ney, though he did not swear quite up 
to the high-water mark of raving insa- 
nity, swore that he gave up the earl’s 
business from a belief that he was 
insane; others might not think him 
so—he did. His brothers proved that 
they were about to take out a com- 
mission of lunacy against him—but, 
as there were times when, and sub- 
jects on which he spoke rationally, 
they were afraid of not being able to 
satisfy a jury of his insanity; and did 
they fail in the commission, they feared 
his vengeance, and being sued by them 
for scandalum magnutum. Instances 
of very violent and outrageous conduct 
were proved—and Dr, Monroe, who, 
from the fact of having been called 
for the prisoner, we may presume to 
have believed him at least in some 
degree insane, was asked, “ whether 
any, and which of the circumstances 
proved were symptoms of lunacy?’ 
The question in this form was objected 
to, and Lord Ferrers then questioned 
him in detail as toeach symptom. The 
court had not the advantage of learning 
from Monroe whether he thought Lord 
Ferrers mad or not—when asked as to 
one circumstance proved—“ Was it a 


symptom of lunacy?” he replied—Z 
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should think it one in the present case; 
but,-except from this answer, it is not 
easy to come at any information as to 
what he thought of the case. He was 
asked “ whether lunatics, when they 
were angered, with or without cause, 
knew what they were doing?” His 

answer was, “sometimes, as well as I 

do now.” He was asked “ whether 
lunatics, in their intervals, are con- 
scious of their being lunatics?” His 
answer was, “they are conscious of it: 
many, both in and out of their inter- 
vals; very few that are not.” We 
transcribe these sentences to show on 
what very doubtful grounds juries are 
compelled to act, for it cannot be de- 

nied that there are many lunatics 
wholly unconscious of the fact of their 
having any malady—perhaps this is 

the case of most of them, till they are 

actually put up; and there are many 
who, in their lucid intervals, abso- 
lutely forget all that has occurred in 
the periods of disease, Haslam men- 
tions the case of a man, who had in his 
youth been subject to epileptic attacks, 
they ceased, and he fell into habitual 
fits of abstraction, and occasionally 
into paroxysms of phrensy. In one 
of these paroxysms, he destroyed 4 
woman and two children, and when he 
recovered, it was found that he had 
utterly forgotten the incident. He 
mentions a yet more remarkable in- 
stance—that of a man who insisted he 
had seen men sowing corn in a par- 
ticular field—that, in a few days after, 
he saw it fully grown, and the farmers 
reaping it. He acknowledged it to be 
a very extraordinary circumstance— 
but he had seen it with his own eyes 

and was persuaded of the fact. On 
inquiry, it was found that he had been 
attacked with insanity, and recovering 
after a few months, forgot altogether 
the whole interval of disease, and thus 
united in thought the period of harvest 
with that of seed-time. Had Monroe 
known of such cases, it is plain that 
they could have given little help toa 
man, whose cross-examination of the 
witnesses against him showed his per- 
fect recollection of every incident of 
the murder; but the mode of examina- 
tion which Lord Ferrers was compelled 
by the court to adopt, rendered the 
evidence of the medical witness of little 
value. If Lord Ferrers. was mad at 
all—or mad in the degree which would 
exempt him from responsibility for 
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crime, that madness was not to be 
inferred from any one indication—or, 
as he called it, symptom of insanity— 
or from any of those circumstances, 
the existence of each of which was 
consistent with perfect sanity—but 
from all together, and from his general 
conduct, which was such, confessedly, 
as to suggest to his family the fitness 
of taking out a commission of lunacy 
against him. To have asked Monroe 
whether, supposing the facts proved 
to be true, Lord Ferrers was mad ? 
might have given an answer affording 
some instruction to the jury; and the 
technical ground on which this form 
of putting the question was objected 
to in the conduct of M‘Naughten’s case 
by Lord Brougham and others, as 
putting the physician in the place of 
the jury, is one that really has but 
little weight. In the first place, we 
cannot see how it is putting the medical 
men in the place of the jury; for, 
suppose the crown to say, we deny the 
truth of the facts, then the informa- 
tion given cannot mislead—and this 
seems to prove that, strictly speaking, 
the} proper form of such question 
would be that adopted by Lord Ferrers, 
rather than that in M‘Naughten’s case. 
When the medical witness is giving 
the jury the result of his own exa- 
mination of the prisoner, we appre- 
hend no objection can be made to ask- 
ing him is the man insane—or to 
learning his opinion, by questioning 
him as to the symptoms which he has 
himself observed. The objection to 
this form of examination arises when a 
medical witness is called upon—not, 
properly speaking, to give evidence in 
the case—but to give information in a 
matter of science, which he has made 
his proper study ; und it assumes that 
the question asked in reality amounts 
to the double question of—are the 
facts proved by other witnesses true ? 
and, that being so, is the man mad? 
With the first branch of the question 
the medical man can have nothing 
to do; and cases may easily be ima- 
gined, where it is right to press this 
on his attention, and on that of the 
jury. But the truth is, that if we 
are to seek the opinions of men of 
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science on any subject, we should so 
shape the questions, as to receive all 
the information they can give. In 
Lord Ferrers’s case, the interruption 
given to the course of examination which 
promised to be of some use, rendered 
the production of Monroe, if any thing, 
injurious to the prisoner ; and the few 
questions asked were little more than 
@ poor speech to evidence, in the shape 
of examining a witness. 

Lord Ferrers’s was one of those 
cases in which though we think there 
was a mixture of insanity, yet to us it 
seems the criminal was properly re- 
garded as responsible. Indeed, on 
any theory of insanity we do not see 
how acase could be made for him.* 
There was premeditated crime—ar- 
rangements for its concealment, (for 
he sought to make the surgeon give a 
false colour to the transaction; and 
he sought by promises of supporting 
Johnson's family to prevent them from 
prosecuting)—and there was malig- 
nant motive. We are told that the 
consideration of motive should not be 
regarded in determining the question 
of guilt, in which we quite agree, in 
cases of admitted sanity ; but it surely 
is important when the question is 
not, whether an act has been inten- 
tionally committed, but whether it is 
the act of a rational agent. The man 
who murders another for the purpose 
of obtaining funds to endow an hos- 
pital is equally guilty with him who 
murders a man for the purpose of 
enjoying his neighbour’s property, or 
of revenging an insult to himself. With 
the motive society is absolutely uncon- 
cerned; but once suggest the doubt, 
is the man insane—once present the 
awful consideration, that you are, 
perhaps, mocking God and man, by 
inflicting, in the name of justice, 
what you call punishment on an irra- 
tional being; and then it is of the 
utmost moment to examine the motive 
which has led to the act you investi- 
gate; for in this leading motive you 
may find evidence irresistible of in- 
sanity. The question is not now so 
much of the insane man’s responsibility 
to laws, framed for all, on the suppo- 
sition of all being rational agents, but 


* The mad doctors, however, insist Ferrers was mad and irresponsible. —See 
Combe and Ray, sect, 112, who refer the case to Pinel’s class of ‘‘ Manie sans 


délire.” 
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of the responsibility of the persons 
forming the tribunal to whom is 
entrusted the power of life and 
death over the criminal. They it is 
who ought to consider in what spirit 
they are acting, when on any pretence 
of expediency they take away the life 
of the really insane. There are lengths 
to which we are not justified in going, 
on any doubtful supposition that the 
example may be salutary in the way of 
preventing others by the terror of 
example. This poor shift of expe- 
diency could not be a justification, even 
were the persons, who would execute 
the insane, right in their supposition of 
being able thus to obtain an additional 
security to society. But the effect of 
such example would, in all probability, 
be not to prevent the crimes of the 
lunatic, or of the sane, but to pre- 
vent lunacy being sought to be esta- 
blished on false evidence, as it per- 
haps is, now and then, at present 
when the criminal and his friends seek 
to save him from the consequences of 
an act which would have been at any 
rate committed. It is not sufficiently 
considered by juries that Man has 
many faculties of intelligence in com- 
mon with the inferior animals—that, 
consistent with the preservation of any 
one or all of these is the fact of the 
total obliteration of human intelli- 
gence, and entire deprivation of me- 
mory, as far as this latter word means 
any thing peculiar to man; and some- 
thing peculiar to man it must mean 
in all those discussions. Human 
reason may be absent, while the saga- 
city of the beaver that builds his 
house and lives in a sort of society— 
the memory of the dog or the horse— 
the ferocity of the tiger, or the cun- 
ning of the fox—remain; and yet 
those who contend for the inter- 
retation occasionally given to the 
inane of Hale and Coke would 
insist, that where this degree of intel- 
ligence exists in combination with the 
human shape, there you have enough 
to constitute human action governed 
by human motive—and the responsi- 
bility of a human being to human 
punishment. 

We have left ourselves but little 
room to continue the discussion; but 
as we shall soon have to give an ac- 
count of some recent publications on 
the subject of religious insanity, we 
may then advert to some considerations 
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which want of space compels us alto- 
gether to postpone. In the year 1800, 
when Hadfield was tried for shooting 
at the king, it would appear that no- 
thing but raving frenzy or utter idiocy 
was regarded as furnishing a defence. 
What is commonly called madness was 
practically none. Erskine, who was 
counsel for the prisoner, almost ad- 
mitted this to be the law,—his case 
however was one in which almost any 
admission might be safely made—but 
contended successfully that where the 
act otherwise criminal was connected 
with insane delusion, it removed the 
character of crime, and took away all 
responsibility. Hadfield had been‘ in 
the army—had received several wounds 
in the head—was more than once un- 
der medical treatment for insanity, and 
even dismissed from the army as an 
incurable lunatic. He had periodical 
attacks of insanity for the last seven 
years at the season of the year when his 
crime was committed. It was proved 
that he had the wildest fancies of being 
God Almighty—of visits from the 
Virgin Mary, and Judas Iscariot; in 
short, was utterly mad. He imagined 
that the world was coming to an end 
—that, like our Saviour, he was to 
sacrifice himself for its salvation. This 
was to be effected by his suffering a 
violent death; and a few days before 
the act for which he was tried, he 
endeavoured to destroy a child of his 
own in the hope of being executed for 
the murder: a similar motive made 
him fire at the king. The delusions 
were proved and the utter and extra. 
vagant insanity of the man, and some 
connection, though far less strong than 
seemed to have been expected by his 
counsel, was shown between his crime 
and the fancies on which his mind was 
running. We think, even had Erskine 
been unable to connect the delusion of 
the insane man, and the crime which he 
attempted, that yet Hadfield’s was a 
case in which the defence of general 
insanity ought to have prevailed; and 
admirably skilful as Erskine’s speech 
is, and freely admitting that the prin- 
ciple on which he rested the defence 
may be often usefully applied, we are 
far from thinking it either a true or a 
perfect test. hen insanity is shown 
to have previously euistede it is at 
least probable that diseased action 
of the brain may occasion what 
seems to be crime, and the observers 
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be wholly unable to connect the act 
with any thing of delusion. In other 
cases it seems to us plain that delusion 
may exist, and be connected with the 
criminal act, and yet it be altogether 
impossible to regard the partially in- 
sane man as guiltless. The argument 
of Erskine, followed by the acquittal 
of Hadfield, has been regarded almost 
as if it were a judicial determination 
of the law of the land, instead of being 
considered what it is—a very able 
speech of an advocate, stating just 
as much and just as little of the law 
as answered the immediate purpose of 
his client. The supposition that Had- 
field’s case establishes the necessity of 
connecting the act and the delusion 
which we find is entertained by all the 
medical and quasi-medical writers on 
insanity, in addition to the prevalent 
notion that insanity never exists with- 
out delusion, has done much to em- 
barrass a subject, difficult enough 
before. When insanity is suggested 
as a defence, unless delusion of some 
kind or other is shown, the defence 
in general fails. Martin, who set 
fire to York minster, escaped because 
he was able to prove that he fancied 
an angel commissioned him. It must 
have been mere accident that there 
was the opportunity of proving that 
he supposed himself acting under a 
divine command, It is plain that the 
insane desire to burn the cathedral 
was—if the lunatic’s mind moved like 
that of a man in health—the first 
thought, and the angelic command 
was but conjured up by the imagina- 
tion brooding over a preconceived act ; 
in other words, the madness preceded 
the particular delusion. Pinel was, 
probably, the first to point out a spe- 
cies of insanity in which there is no 
delusion or no traceable disease of any 
kind—where absurdity of conduct, and 
the want of the power of self-govern- 
ment are the only indications of some- 
thing wrong. Doctor Pritchard, in 
his larger work on insanity, has given 
numerous instances of this form of 
the disease : he calls it moral insanity. 
The imperial law that placed under 
tutelage, as if he were insane, the 
profligate or the extravagant man, 
seems practically to have recognised 
this form of insanity. Our modern 
physicians perhaps too hastily insist 
that it ought to be allowed as a plea 
in defence for crime. We can ima- 


gine such entire feebleness of mind as 
to render a man insensible to the most 
powerful motives; in fact, this is of 
every day occurrence in the ordinary 
affairs of life, as well as in what con. 
cerns our more momentous interests. 
But where the physician can detect 
no disease of body, no mental un- 
soundness, we are slow to credit the 
existence of any. There is a sense of 
the word in which sin is disease: does 
this remove its guilt? Is not what 
Dr. Pritchard calls moral insanity as 
truly designated by its other name of 
crime? So long as aman seems to be, 
as far as we can have any evidence on 
the subject, a voluntary and conscious 
agent, capable of reasoning and of 
acting, we cannot but hesitate to ad- 
mit the new doctrines of—insane im- 
pulse—or irresistible homicidal tenden- 
cies—or Pyromania, which is, be it 
known, a Greek word or two, fused 
together by a clever Frenchman, and 
designating a new form of insanity, 
marked by a desire to burn houses, 
stacks of corn, churches, or heretics, — 
or even of Cleptomania, another nice 
new word, which is a love for stealing 
silver spoons, books, silk shawls, or any 
thing else easily concealed. The medical 
men are sure that this is madness, as 
the things stolen are seldom of any 
great use. Indeed we cannot guess 
what use the volumes of our own 
Plato can be to the person who has 
stolen them from our shelves, and who 
must therefore be, we presume, one 
of the cleptomaniacs. Erotomania, 
which,—before it obtained a title,— 
was known as vulgar, blackguard, 
wanton profligacy, now claims compas- 
sion and impunity as an interesting 
variety of insanity lately discovered 
by M. Esquirol. A French advocate, 
conducting a prosecution where the 
defence was monomania, said that mo- 

nomania was a disease lately invented 
by the physicians for the purpose of 
screening criminals from the conse- 

quences of their crimes. At that time 

we believe that pyromania and clepto- 

mania had not been brought into cul- 

tivation as distinct varieties. How- 

ever, it is certain that these and 

many foolish or vicious habits, which 

appear but oddities and eccentricities, 

are apt to terminate in unequivocal in- 

sanity. This is also true of that 

doubtful class of cases which Pinel 

calls “ manie sans délire.” 
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_ It has been said that where there is 
any object contemplated by the pri- 
soner bepone the criminal act itself, 
and to which the act is but subsidiary, 
in such case the act does not proceed 
from insanity. Hadfield was, beyond 
all doubt, insane; and yet the sup- 
posed consequences of the act fur- 
nished the motive of his crime. It 
has been said that the insane man acts 
alone, and never has accomplices, Per- 
haps so. Yet they are certainly often 
instigated to crime by others, as the 
assassinations of so many of the French 
kings prove. In Hadfield’s case it 
was believed that Truelock, an insane 
prophet, who soon after followed Had- 
field to bedlam, wrought his brother 
lunatic’s mind up to the extravagant 
madness of shooting the king. Dr. 
Pritchard mentions, as distinguishing 
the maniacal homicide from the com- 
mon murderer, his indifference to the 
means of escape; and mentions Belling- 
ham’s sitting down quietly on the lobby 
of the House of Commons after shooting 
Mr. Perceval. ‘I believe,” he adds, 
‘“‘that few persons now entertain doubts 
of Bellingham’s insanity.” We must 
confess we differ from Dr. Pritchard. 
That Bellingham was so instantly 
tried, and that the application to post- 
pone the trial till witnesses could ar- 
rive from the country, were circum- 
stances derogatory to the character of 
the administration of justice in Eng- 
land, we deeply feel, and we feel it 
the more because every consideration 
we are able to give the subject satisfies 
us that the verdict in’ Bellingham’s 
case was right. Between his case and 
M‘Naghten’s there was the all-impor- 
tant distinction, that Bellingham’s pas- 
sions were excited by real incidents— 
that at the public offices he had given 
actual threats, which were naturally 
disregarded, of revenging himself. In 
M‘Naghten’s there was manifestly de- 
lusion. The very belief of a conspiracy 
against him is one of the commonest 
and earliest features of ordinary insa- 
nity. It has been said, suppose the 
conspiracy real, would it have justified 
him in shooting any of the supposed 
conspirators? and if not, why should 
his belief of such a conspiracy be a 
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justification? We suppose there is 
some plausibility in this argument, as 
it has been frequently repeated. Hoff- 
bauer, in discussing the criminal re- 
sponsibility of the insane, says, “ In 
regard to the acts of insane persons, 
the dominant impression in which their 
delusion consists ought to be regarded 
not as an error, but as truth; their 
actions ought to be considered as if 
they had been committed under the 
circumstances in which the individual 
thought himself to be. A soldier at 
Briege killed a child, believing that 
he saw the Deity at hand commanding 
to perpetrate the deed. In his judg- 
ment on this case, Dr. Glanwitz or- 
dered that the man should be confined 
in a madhouse. If the imaginary 
circumstances make no change as to 
the imputability of the crime, they 
have no effect in the case under con- 
sideration. If they lessen or destroy 
culpability, they have the same effect 
in the supposed instance.” We can- 
not assent to this. If the bodily eye 
is in such a state as to see before it in 
distinct relief, as outward realities, 
phantoms that have no existence but 
what is given them by the diseased sen- 
sations of the beholder—if the mind is 
in such a state as to believe some in- 
sane delusion true, are we to judge 
of a being thus deranged in mind and 
body as we should of another in per- 
fect health placed in the circumstances 
in which the insane man supposes him- 
self? The delusions that manifest 
themselves to an observer—the symp- 
toms which we see—are a small part of 
the lunatic’s disease; and the cruel 
fallacy which society is called upon to 
enact in all these miserable cases is 
based upon the supposition, that all 
the movements of a diseased mind are 
healthy, except those which we can 
connect with some admitted delusion. 
On the whole, we think the alarm 
which the acquittal of Oxford and 
M‘Naghten have occasioned, has but 
little ground. In Oxford’s case, no- 
thing could more distinctly express the 
true state of the law, as we conceive 
it, than Lord Denman’s charge to the 
jury.* The fault of almost every other 
charge to juries on these subjects, is, 





* We ought to add, that we quote the charge from the Annual Register for the 


ae 1840, and our observations are to be regarded as founded solely on that report 
of it. 
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that the case of general insanity is not 
ut—but the jury are instructed in the 
aw of partial insanity, as if where any 
glimmering of reason existed, the in- 
sanity was to be considered but as 
partial. From this great fault, Lord 
Denman’s charge, in Oxford's case, is 
free. He told the jury, “ that if they 
thought Oxford was at the time la- 
bouring under any delusion, which 
prevented him from’ judging of the 
effects of the act he had committed, 
they could not find him guilty. He 
might, perhaps, be labouring under a 
delusion which affected every part of 
his conduct, and was not directed to 
one object alone. If that were the 
case, and if the disease affected him at 
the time the act was committed, then 
he could not be held accountable for 
it. One cannot say what a person 
labouring under such a delusion may 
do, and the motive in that case would 
not be apparent.” ‘Than this charge, 
nothing could be more just to the 
public, or more humane to the pri- 
soner—and nothing could more truly 
express what we believe to have been 
the meaning of Hale in the contro- 
verted passage which we have cited. 
But the jury in Oxford's case, whom, 
at this distance of place, we may safely 
pronounce to have been a dull set of 
fellows, did not believe the pistols 
loaded—and the wording of their first 
special verdict, which, however, they 
afterwards altered, leads us to ima- 
gine, that his not having loaded the 
pistols, was the incident which sa- 
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tisfied them of Oxford's insanity... 
Lord Denman had told them “ If the 
pistols were unloaded there would 
be no offence.” They had no wish to 
let a lunatic loose on the public ; and 
they brought in a special verdict— 
“ We find Edward Oxford guilty of 
discharging the contents of two pis. 
tols ; but whether or not they were 
loaded with ball has not been satis. 
factorily proved to us, he being of 
unsound mind at the time.” The 
verdict, after a discussion, was changed 
into one on which the court could 
act, and Oxford was sent to a lunatic 
asylum. 

While we are decidedly against ca- 
pital punishment in any case where 
there is reason to suspect insanity of 
any kind or in any degree, yet we can- 
not but think, either with reference 
to themselves or to society, that per- 
sons incapable of self-government are 
peculiarly those that should be placed 
under the government of others; and 
we are clearly of opinion, in the event 
of any alteration of the law, that where 
acts of guilt are committed by mad- 
men at all conscious of what they are 
doing, they should not be exempted 
from such punishments of hard labour, 
&c., as fall on transported felons. Of 
course the kind and degree of la. 
bour should be proportioned to their 
strength, and not inflicted without 
reference to their disease, which, as 
far as we can judge, would have the 
best chance of alleviation or cure from 
enforced occupation of mind and body. 
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